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PKEFACE. 



In presenting to the public, ia a separate form^ the 
life of Robert Emmet, the only apologj I feel it 

necessary to make for its ro-appt ir.uicc, is that the 
Publisher desires it, aud that 1 ^lieve his estimate 
of the interest taken in the subject of this volume is 
not an erroneous oue« 

In the Appendix will be found some additional 
matter, in relation to the last illness and death, and 
illustrative of the character of that gentle bein*^ — the 
amiable, the devoted, the idolized ul>ject of the afFec- 
tious of Robert Emmet. In the extracts from one of 
the letters that will be found there, we have not only 
the inmost thoughts, but the rery traces of the pale 
sorrow-stricken features of the young, innocent, forlorn 
creature — of a crushed spirit so shocked and driven 
ill" by the horrors of the fate of the object of her 
rirst aud early love, and the desolation of all her 
liopes — the poor, woe-begone wanderer from home — 
the fond and faithful girl of the broken heart — Sarah 
C^urran, There is not in Ireland the memory of one 
f>f womankind, that has such a hold on the affections 
bf people, high and low, as that of Sarah Gurran. 
j There have been among the United Irishmen per- 
tjons, porliaps, of greater intellectual powers than 
Jjtobert Emmet, better qualified certainly, to Ccury 
ffnto successful execution very great designs — and 
irheobald Wolfe Tone pre-eminently was one of 
piese — ^but none of them so extensirely, so perman- 
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ently engaged the syiiipatliies of our people for their 
sufferings, or their jfate, as *' the youth who perished 
in his pride," in the last struggle lor their cause. 
This peculiar interest in bis memory Is attributable 
to his singleness of purpoBe^ his oratorical simplicity 
of character, his noble telents, his chiyalrous sense of 
honor, his purity of mind — the glowing spirit of 
patriotism, that was the ruling passion of his life, and 
so strong in death," as to make his conduct in the 
dock, in the dungeon, on the scaffold — a spectacle 
never to be forgotten by those who witnessed it — 
a subject of monniful admiration to all who read of 
it — a theme of proud sorrow for all who treat of it. 

It was no ordinary conduct, on the threshold of the 
grave, which extorted from the Lord- Lieutenant of 
Ireland, in a despatch to his government in 1812, in 
reference to the state trials of 1803, the admission 
that Emmet seemed to have been " animated by a 
sentiment of magnaniroity ; with which, whatever his 
crimes may have been, he certainly conducted himself 
ua that solemn occasion." 

T have nothing to add to wliat I have already ex- 
ressed in the biography of Emmet, in reference to 
is character, and the perilous enterprise he embarked 
in ; neither have I any thing to wish unsaid that I 
have stated, in regard to either. Many typographical 
errors, indeed, in the Third Series, I earnestly desire 
had been avoided. hen the author of a work is sL 
thousand miles distant from the press where the pro-j 
cess of multiplying manuscript is going on, and trans-% 
formm^ the same, by the intervention of machinery.i 
into prmted matter, the task of revision must neces-t 
sarily devolve on others, and seldom with advantage! 
to the work. I was in a foreign land when tlic lastl 
series of the Livc^ and Times of the United Irishmeiii 
was printed and pubUshed. 1 
In the Appendix will be found the corrections ol 
those errata, and a few memoranda and documents 
which have reference to the subject of the work, and! 
are of sufficient importance to entitle them to a place i 
m it.: 
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The concluding series of it, as well as the first anJ 
succeeding one, have been reviewed at some lenirtli in 
the pelves of a Dublin literary periodical. The poh- 
tical opuuoQS of the reviewer and tliose of the author 
differ somewhat widely. I do not mean to say the 
difference affects the impartialifcy of the literary judge 
with respect to the author ; bat as the reviewer iden- 
tifies the opinions of the author with the principles of 
those whose lives and actions he records, it is pos^ibiij 
that the rigid justice of criticism may bend to the 
strong convictions of the poUtLcian, and that tlie sub- 
jects, at least, of the work reviewed, may not have 
all the justice done to them which is required at the 
hands of an unbiassed critic. 

As to the strictures on myself, however severe they 
may be, I have no right to complain of them : 1 have 
no reason to expect they should be complimentary, 
favourable, or agreeable to me. 

The reviewer is perfectly consistent, I have no 
doubt, in speaking disparagingly of my performance, 
and, perliaps, conscientious in his reprobation of my 
opinions, and the expression of his cunteni[)t for my 
efforts to redeem the memories of some of the men of 
'98 from the obloquy that has been, as he thinks, 
deservedly thrown on them. I have no business to 
meddle with any judgment the reverend gentleman, 
in his critical capacity, pronounces on them. 

I have been told it was incumbent on me to reply 
to those strictures — that they were injuiious to my 
work. T differ, however, with those who expressed 
that opinion. If the reviewer 'has dealt fairly and 
justly with my work, his condemnation will be detri- 
'mental to it, and no effort of mine to do away with 
\tbe unfavourable impression thus made by him, would, 
ipr ought to be, of any avail ; hut if he has condemned 
fiiy book without just cause — though he may hurt its 
I'haracter for the time being — yet, in the long run, 
justice will prevail; whatever merit may be in the 
work will outhve the malice of the reviewer — the 
critic will find that he has not crushed the author, 
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and may recall, perliaps, **the good old times' when 
picketting, pitch-capping, scourging, halt-hanging, free- 
quartering, hottse-ransacking, cabin-burningy penfiant- 
ahootingf croppy-hanging, and mich like recreations, 
were not called in question, and spoken of |rreYerently 
with impunity. 

For this reason, I hare stated I will make no reply 
to the strictures of the reviewer in the Duldin Uni- 
versity Magazine^ on ** The Lives and Times of the 
United Irishmen/' that have reference to the author. 
For similar reasons 1 have abstained from rejd^ing to 
any criticisms on works of mine, throughout a Bterary 
career of nearly twenty years, though I Lave pub- 
lished in that period one-and-twenty volumes, and 
shared the fate of most authors, in respect to the 
treatment of their works — deeming the criticism, 
author-like, of course, extremely unjust, whenever 
it was exceedingly disagreeable and severe. In a 
word, I do not think authors ever better their pub- 
lishers* interests, or their owji, by appealing to the 
public from the jud^jmcnt of tlieir reviewers. If the 
subject they treat of is hkely to suffer from the mis- 
statement of an important fact, on the part of those 
who undertake to think for the public, and legislate 
for its taste, it is proper such a mis-statement should 
not go unnoticed ; but any thing beyond a mere refer- 
ence to facts, and a siuiple refutation of assertions at 
variance w ith them, is not only uncalled for, but caleu- 
lated to give an undue importance to the efforts ot 
assailants, who sometimes may appear very formid- 
able, and yet, in reality, be very ephemeral, and in- 
capable of serious miscmef. \ 

The assertion of the reviewer, in a former notice ot: 
the third series of this volume, that the account givenJ 
by General Corbet, of his escape iVuiii KilmainhanJ 
jail, " is a pure fiction," that '* the whole story beartii 
the stamp of falsehood,*' is a mis-statement of fact, olr 
the nature above referred to, that requires to bel 
noticed ; and a very slight notice suffices for its refu-i 
tation. The language applied to one of the most] 
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lionourable men who ever breathed (for such was the 
late Cxcneral Corbet) requires no iuvectivo, no violent, 
vulgar, vuruient, and uninea&ured terms, in replying 
to it. It is not worthy of anger or imitation. William 
Corbet is delibmtely charged by the remwer with 
falsehood/' with being, in fact, by an act of twi- 
glorious tVaiul, a braggart, an impostor, and a liar I 

** ^Vbat <1<H s the reader think of the jjullibiiitv of 
Doctor Madden, " says the reviewer, " who can set 
forth such a narrative as veracious history/' I wil- 
lingly leaye the matter of the imputed gulUbiUty" 
of the author to the reader. All 1 claim any right to 
" think'' of, is the impugned veracity of the subject 
of the rcvicwLd nieuioir, William Corbet. The answer 
to the attack on his character, needs not many words. 

The life of this brave, good man — his name — his 
fame — his friendships with Moore, with Emmet, with 
Weir^ with Allen, with the most distinguished men of 
the army, in which he served with so much distinc- 
tion — liis services as a soldier — his conduct in all the 
relations of life — amply suffice for a reply to the bold 
assertions of the Dublin University reviewer against 
the honor of General William Corbet. 

The account of his imprisonment in Kilmmnham 
jail, and his escape from it, was written bv himself. 
It was transmitted from Paris, by him, to his sister, 
ilrs. Lyons, of Cork, My old and venerated friend, 
Thomas Lyons (late mayor of tliat city) obtained for 
me a copy of the document in quesiion, from Mrs. 
Lyons, and I pubhshed it on the faith of the character 
for truth and honor, never called in question, of Mr. 
Thomas Lyons, well knowing that his acquaintance 
ijid family connection with Mrs. Lyons, made the 
Cjiuestion of its authenticity one that he was most coni- 
|letent to decide on, and that if a doubt of its authcu- 
tiicity existed, the document never would have been 
Maced in my hands by him. 

I The reviewer little knew the character of the man 
llie charged with falsehood and imposture. If he knew 
m, and made this assault on Corbet's honor, believing 
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him still to be a living man, the act woald simply be in 
accordance with the policy of the literary Gherokees 

of Orangeism — it would be a mere murderous on- 
slaugUt on an adverse party's character ; but if the 
reviewer were acquainted with the worth and truth 
of that high-minded person, and charged, him, not- 
withstanding, with bcm^ a man of falsehood, a misery- 
able fiftbricator of fictitions accounts of adventures, 
and counted on the security which death affords for 
similar slandfTous assertions— then the act would not 
only be murderous in its malice, but dastai'dly in the 
mode of doing it. 

I take for granted that the reviewer knew nothing 
of the character of William Corbet. I am disposed 
to think, had he known even so much of it as he seems 
to have done of that of Robert Emmet, he would have 
coiituiited his zeal for the good old cause of his party, 
as it existed in the reign of terror in this country, by 
expending a great deal more of his wrath on the poli- 
tical principles of Corbet, and spurting much less 
venom on the grave of a brave Irishman, who was 
loved by all who knew him in his own country, and 
honoured for his truth and integrity in a foreign 
laud, where he died in exile, and wliere his memory 
is still dear to his countrymen, and bis companions in 
arms. 

In the execution of the task of writing the TJves 
and Times of the United Irishmen, I have often had 
to deal with cruel outrages on the private characters 

of the prominent actors in " the rebellion of '98." 
I have had difficulties to surmount, in dealing with 
that unprincipled systematic policy of Irish Orangcisnx 
— warfare with the dead, and warfare to the deatL 
with the character and fame of its victims and opj- 
ponents. But though difficulties ma;^ be surmount ^ 
m defeating that infernal policy, it is not so easy tlo 
surmount one's feelings of disgust and loathing, in'tlu e 
performance of this task. I 
It certainly needs an effort to overcome feelings o\i 
more than ordinary disgust, to have the task imposecli 
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on one of defending the character of General Corbet 
from as foul a charge, and as false a charge, as ever 
was brought against the character of one of the ene- 
mies of Orangeism^ in the very Yrorst days of its de- 
testable and intolerable re^me. The reviewer of this 
work, in the Noyember number of the Uniyersity 
Magazine, says that General Corbet betrayed his 
associates for money, became an informer wliilc lie 
was in prison, and was not only pardoned and sutfered 
to escape, but largely paid ! ! 
" It is manifest, therefore, that Corbet was jnst the 

?Tsonthey (the government) wanted, and that neither 
homas Reynolds nor Jemmy O'Brien did better 
service in the witness box, than he would do in the 
council chamber, if only he could be prevaded upon 
to make important disclosures. His arrival just then 
in Ireland was as great a godsend to the government, 
as that of Whittington's cat in the country where the 
king's palace was infested by rats. And we do net 
think that he was at all over -paid by the sums which 
he appears to have received out of the fund which was 
specially set apart for the reward of such services as he 

could render,*' 

" The list to ' which we refer appeared in ' The 
World' weekly newspaper of July 16, 1842, and the 
copy to which we are indebted for the above informa- 
tion, is at present in the possession of Sir George 
Cockburn, of Shangana, near Bray, who would, we 
are sure, if properly applied to, indulge any gentle- 
man with a perusal of it" 

Now, first of all, I pray the reader to observe the 
ilelicate invention of producing a special secret service 
ijnoney list, the possession of which had been traced, 
Ao doubt, with great difficulty, to a gentleman near 
ijf ray. This Ust the readers of the University Maga- 
»ne are to take for granted, is one which the World 
Mewspaper fortunat^y discovered, and which they 
jtCiight refer to, if they chose to go to Bray, or to com- 
jnunicate by letter with Sir George Cockburn. 
1 The list in (j^uestion was copied into the World 
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newspaper from the first series of my work whicli was 
published in the summer of 1842, and most assuredly 
no copy of it was ever previously pubhshed.- Why i 
did not the reviewer refer to the list in my work f f 
That series of it was reyiewed in the Uniyersity Ma- 
gazme, and that yery remarkable document he could 
not be in ignorance of. J3ut it would not have suited 
the purpose of the reviewer to have referred his 
readers to a copy of that document which was easy of 
access. The dates alone of the payments made to 
the William Corbet, of Dublin, connected with the 
press, who is mentioned in it, would haye proved his 
assertion to be utterly unfounded, for several of them 
do not correspond with the time of General Corbet's 
being in Ireland; nay more, the fact is well kiiuwn to 
persons who held oiKcial situations in the Castle — the 
fact never was denied by the late Mr. Corbet, of 
Dublin — that he held a very confidential situation in 
the Oastle in 1798, the duties of which were neces- 
sarily secret, and that papers of great iiiiportauce, 
which the government would not have put in the 
hands of printers outside of the Castle, were entrusted 
to him for printing privately in his office there. 

The manuscript matter of the last scries of the 
United Irishmen, was placed in the hands of one 
whose like I " ne*er expect to look upon again" — of 
the late Thomas Davis, and was in his possession at 
the time of his decease. In fact, he had not only un- 
dertaken, in my absence abroad, to procure a pub* 
Usher for the work, but to see it through the press. 
Death preyented the accomplishment of the last ob^ 
ject, but the former he carried into effect. After his 
death, the manuscript remained for several months im 
the possession of his brother ; it then passed througl 
the hands of Counsellor Cogau to the publisher ; an 
a considerable portion of matter, of a documentar 
kind chiefly, after the completion of the publicatioii-ji 
of the three yolumes, ^ remained for a future supple-^;., 
mental yolume ; which it was announced, in a note toS^j 1 
the preface of the third sei'iu:^, would be published by!» ' 
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subscription by the author, and would be subscribed 
for at the publisljer's. This publication, liowever, did 
not take place. The pubhe, it had been erroneously 
expected hj the author, would have enabled kim to 
complete a work of a national characteTt aeven Tolumes 
of which had been afareadj produced^ under great 
difficulties, with great labour, in the face of many pre- 
judices, strong discouragements, and at sa^rrifices of 
means and of interests, irhich were amply s^qjicient for 
<my one individual to make, for an object of a poblio 
nature of this kind. Not one subscriber's name, how- 
eyer, was given, strange to say, though this announced 
Yolume, it was truly stated in an adyertMeroenty would 
contain tlio most valuable ducuuieiilary matter, otiicial 
orders, minutes, proclamations, and correspuiidence, 
as well as other memoranda and notices, that had ever 
been published in relation to those times of terror. 

The whole of the matter for that supplemental 
Tolume remdns to the present time, as it was when 
I placed it in the hamto of my friend Daris, nearly 
two years ago. Amongst this matter, one of the 
appendices, marked No. 9, is headed Corbet, and is 
in the following words : — 

" Mr. William Corbet's name appears in the official 
list (published in the first series of this work, end of 
vol. ii.) of recipients of secret seryice money. 

This gentleman held an office in the Castle, in 
1798, and some years subsequently, connected with a 
press for printiiig (within the precincts of the Castle) 
proclamations, and other state papers requirmg 
secrecy, which confidential office he discharged the 
duties of honorably ; and the payments made to him, 
I»think it right to state, were for no services which a 
man of honour and of humiuiity might not have per- 
fotrmcd. This gentleman, in bad times, was well 
own to persons with whom I am closely connected, 
d regarded by them as a man of great worth, pro- 
h^y, and humanity." 

Ii This note was written by me upwards of two years 
a^id a half ago. It forms the ninth document placed 
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in the hands of Davis, more than two years ago ; aiui 
for the truth of this assertion, I am ready to produce 
the manuscripts, and to prove the document in ques- 
tion IS OQC of those which Davis's brother deliverea 
over to Mr. Cogan. Now the charge of the reviewerj 
in which General Corbet is said to be the person 
named in the secret service list, was published only in 
March, 1847, so that the note of mine, written in 
1844, could not have been manufactured for the pur- 
pose of refuting a charge which then never had been 
made. 

The occasion of writing that ezplanfttory note wai 
the following. I was applied to by a member of th€ 
family of Mr. W. Corbet, of Dubhn, respectinc^ the 
appearance of the name of that respected gentlcuuin 
With the secret service money document, without any 
note of the author to point out tlie nature of liis 
honorable services, in contradistinction to those of the 
infamous persons whose names are recorded there, 
and whose rewards were for mercenary acts of so 
very different a description to his official duties. 

This fact does not depend on my assertion only, 
1 have written evidence of the trutli oi what 1 state. 
My inquiries, made amongst my own immediate 
friends, who knew Corbet weU in 1798, and the naturt 
of his particular duties, satisfied me that it was due U 
his memory to set the public right with respect to 
that employment of liis, which necessarily requiring 
secrecy, had led to those payments to him appearing 
in the secret service money accounts ; and therefore 
1 wrote the note in reference to him for the suppre- 
mental volume of my work. , 

The reviewer, with singular inconsistency, aftai 
making out General Corbet a mercenary agent of tlL 
liritisli government, a betrayer of his associates, cUe- 
scribes him as an implacable foe to British powJii, 
*^ fighting against his fellow-countrymen under W\ir 
lington,'' (University Mag. Nov. 1846, p. 646) 
figuring as ''a patriotic hero par excellence*' at Torr^ 
^^^dras, at Salamanca, at Almeida, and Cuidad Roc 
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rigo, in 1810 ; and fighting, too, with the French in 
y Germany, at llut/.en, Bantzen, Warschen, Dresden, 

and Leipsig — *^ a rebel against his lawiul king" 

j " a pardoned rebel. ' ' 

I If General Corbet was a paid agent of the British 
goyemment, why did he risk the peril of haying hts 

perfidy to his associates disclosed by the organs of 
that government, in retahation for his fightinjy against 
that government, whoso money he had been pocket- 
ing so recently according to the reviewer ? 

la the disposition of a miscreant of the stamp of 
Reynolds, or O'Brien (for the reyiewer compares the 
gallant Corbet to those wretches) of that nature which 
seeks military glory for its own sake — gains it in 
many well fought fields, and is ever found ambitious 
of activity » and eager 

« To turn e'en danger to delight*" 

The reviewer is evidently unacquainted witli the 
habits of retired traitors — of men wlio sell their associ- 
ates for a ready money price, or a piacoi or a pension. 
They do not court danger in the fieldi nor seek the 
babble reputation in the cannon's mouth/* Military 
achievements are not to their taste. They fear deaths 
and they have good reason to be afraid of it. They 
love their ease, and they take it after their own 
fashion. They pampei: their appetites^ they live 
grossly, . they are given to gluttony, or debauchery, 
or avarice ; fltey nave sacrificed their Bworn firiends. 
their faith, their former prineiples, their future hopes 
for gold, and all that gold can give, for the gratifica- 
tion of their passions, they get. When they die, 
there are none to mourn for them. 
But when brave men end an honourable career, the 
\ sympathies of all good men are with them. Their 
\ epitaphs are written in deeper characters, though in 
fewer words than those of the pampered slaves of 
luxury. Of one of the former it may suffice to 
say— 
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William Corbet, 
Ad Irish Exile, distinguished for many virtues^ 
A General in tlie French service^ 
A brave and a good man, 
Born in the C!ounty of Cork, in Ireland, I779y 
Died at Su Deny% near Paris, the I2th of Augoat, 

Of one of die latter, it would be requiate to say — 

In this desecrated ground lies the body of 
Thomas Retnoi»ds» 
The claims of his memory on his connt^ are to be couuled 

by his oathSy 
His senrices to be estimated 
by the consequences of his perfidy, 
The banishments and executions of his bosom friends ; 

The merits of his loyalty 
** Are to be measured by the coffins of bis victims.** 
He bargained with a menial of the British governmenty and 
sold his cause and his associates for money i 
A dealer and chapman in broken vows, 
He huckstered and higgled with men in authority for the 

price of blood ; 
Of the wives and children of those with 
whom he lived in amity, he made Widows and Orphans, 
without compunction or remorse ; 
The number of the lives and the patrimonies be 
had sworn away, seemed to him so many titles to distinction, 

and proofs of heroic virtue $ 
The magnitude of the obligations he owed to 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
was never forgotten nor forgiven by him. 
Having betrayed all his friends, forsaken his country, 
possessing nothing more except his creed, to barter, change, 

or to desert, 

He abandoned his religion, and, in the decline of life, 
assumed a sanctimonious demeanour, 
And was said to " have put off the old man." 
He retained, however, to the last, the wages of the iniquity 
of his early life, the pension for which he caused the 
blood of so many of his friends to be shed, in 1798. 
And this produce of perfidy enabled him 
to guzzle and gormandize away the remainder of his dap 

in a foreign lind. ^ 
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He renounced none of his luxuries. 
A pampered, stall-fed epicurean, in bis latter years he was 
to be seen lolling at his ease in his green chaiioty 
Parading his unwieldy person in all places of resort. 
Far from wincing under the gaze of public scom» he met it 
with all the brazen effrontery of his insolent regard, 
AdcI bore the Atlas burden of general 
contempt on the broad back of his strong scoundrel mind, 

as if he courted contumely, or 
considered all bis acts of villany matters of state service, 
that the eyes of Europe were fixed on 
with admiration or envy. 
Tlius lived — and, at last, as he had lived — died 
The remorseless renegado, Tiionias Reynolds, 
jProditor ! Delator ! et Sicarius Infamis ! 
Peijidus ! Gulostis ! Avarui ! 
AvidisHmm auru 

The injudicious and impracticable attempt of the 
biographer of Mr. Thomas Reynolds, to yindicate his 
father^s memory, and the recent effort to blacken the 

character of (kueral Corbet, are, perhaps, after all, 
serviceable to the cause of truth. Men arc spurred 
on by a sense of the audacity of such eiiorts, to deal 
with them as they deserye to be dealt with, and to do 
more ample justice than may hare been done before 
to the memories of men like William Corbet, whose 
fair fame it is attempted to injui-e, by the basest false- 
hoods. 
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** His memory be green." 

Shakespeare* 



CHAPTER I. 

1 

It is now forty yean since Kobert Emmet pronounced 
that memorable speech^ wber^ he s^ad — I hare 
bnt few words more to say — I am going to my cold and 

silent grave — my lamp of life is nearly extinguished 
— I have parted with every thing that was dear to 
me in this life, for my country's cause ; with the idol 
of my soul» the object of my affections : my race is 
run, the graye opens to receive me^ and I sink into 
its bosom 1 

I have bnt one request to make, at my departure 

from this world — it is the charity of its silence. Let 
no man write my epitaph ; for as no man, who knows 
my motives, dare now vindicate them, let not pre- 
judice nor ignorance asperse tllbm. Let them rest in 
obscurity and peace! Let my memory be left in 
obliyion, and my tomb remain nninscribedx until other 
times, and other men, can do justice to my character ; 
when my country takes her place among the nations 
of the earth, then, and not tiU then^ let my epitaph be 
written. I have done.'* 

With this solemn appeal, at his departure from this 
worldy for ''the chanty of its silence," — till other 

B 
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times, and other men, could vindicate his motires, ail 

do justice to his character, — a man must be trulj 
insensible, and unfeeling, and inconsiderate in his con- 
duct, who could think of approaching this subjeci 
without the fullest s^ise of the solemnitf of tk 
injunetion. 

Forty-one years have passed away since that appeal 
was made, and ^ ct it sounds in our ears like the la«t 
words of a martyr, which are not to be forgotten or 
disobeyed. Has the time arrived when the motives 
of Kobert Emmet can be vindicated ? Is the writer 
of those pages qualified to undertake the task d 
writing ihe life of Bobert Emmet? These are 
questions that will arise in every reader's mind» the 
moment he sets Lis eyes on the name that is prefixed 
to the memoir. 

The time, in my opinion, has arrived — not the 
period which Robert Emmet imagined oould alone 
serve for telling the truths the whole truths aadiielhiog 
but the tmtb, in regard to him and his proeee^gs. 
but the time when an honest man may dare to spetk, 
in England, on any subject, his honest sentiments, in 
an honest manner There is a stage m civilization, 
an elevation in the power of public opinion, when it is 
possible to defeat any form of oppression, any force 
of tyranny by persevering in the employment of 
moral means of resistanee. This great truth has bew 
taught, preached, and practically demonstrated in our 
days; i do not say tliat government had felt the 
influence of the humanizing spirit which marks that 
stage of civilization I have referred to, or that public 
opinion had the requisite power to act on the former, 
in the davs of Kob^ Emmet : but, in ours, the ne' 
doctrine has been tau^t, and tested, and has effBfiUd 
a mighty revolution m the ideas of politicians ; tliat 
doctrine is now firmly established, and is not Ukelyto i 
be overturned ; there is little danger, then, that ^ 
similar attempt, to that of liobert Emmet, will be 
made in Ireland. Consequently the story of his life I 
may be told, not only without detriment, but vi^ 
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signal advantage to the interests of a good govern- 

ment. 

The other qnestioBi that suggests itself, most be 
answered^ but not by me. This much it is proper I 
should say, it would be a miserable affectation of 

humility, to pretend that I felt myself utterly incom- 
peteat for the task I have undertaken. If I set forth 
such a pretence, my undertaking would contradict me. 
My only hope, for its success, is that it may be judged* 
not by the amount of literary ability, but of hi^bour, 
and research, that I have brought to the performance. 
Its sole yalue conrists in the documentary information 
which will be found in it. The authenticity of that 
iniormation, therefore, it is incumbent on me to place 
in the clearest point of view. 

Since the publication of the former series of this 
work, I received from Mr. Robert Emmei, of New 
York, the eldest son of Mr. T* A. Emmet, all tiie 
letters, and other documents, in his possession, that 
were calculated to throw any light on tlie public cha- 
racter and career of his father and his uncle. These 

?apers have reference chiefly to the residence of 
\ A. Emmet on the Continent, subsequent to his 
fiberation. Circumstances, over which I had no con- 
troul, prevented my receiving the latter papers in 
time, to avail myself of them, in the memoir oi T, A. 
Emmet. Little disadvantage, to this work, however, 
has thereby arisen. The greater portion of the matter 
appertains to the subject which is specially treated of 
in this memoir. A small portion of it, in a letter of 
Emmet's to Lord Hppe, rmrs to the breadi of £uth, 
with the state prisoners, on the part of government, 
which led to tne renewed communieations with the 
French Government oii the liberation of the prisonerci. 
The introduction of that letter, into tliis memoir, will 
not be found misplaced, for that breach of faith was 
the plea for the renewed communications of Emmet, 
and his associates, with the French Government. 
These documents will be found the most valuable of 
any of the materials of these volumes. If I felt at 

♦ 
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liberty to prefix to them the communication which 
accompanied them, I might do more to serre the wori 
than 1 oonld accomplish 1>7 any other reference to mj 
laboure. There are times when it is not onljr par- 
donable for a man, but obligatory on him, to do justice 
to his pursuits, even though he has to uphold then^ in 
his own productions. Thei possession of the docunieiits, 
I have referred to, and the permission of the nearest 
living relatiye of Robert Emmet to make use of them, 
in the furtherance of this portion of my work, afford 
me advantages, and a sanction, which, I presume, aro 
sufficient to justify an undertaking which I feel to be 
of gi*G^t, I might say, of awful responsibility. 

Robert Emmet, the youngest son of T3r. Robert 
Emmet, was born in Dublin, in the year 1778/ He 
was sent, at an early age, to Oswald's school, in Dop- 
ping*s Court, oS Golden-lane, near Bride-street, a 
rather celebrated school, at that day, for maHieinaties. 
Subsequently he was placed at the well known school 
of Samuel White, of Grafton-street, and was after- 
wards under the care of the Rev. Mr. Lewis, of 
Camden-street. He entered Trinity College, the 7th 
of October, 1793, at the age of fifteen years, according 
to the entry in the college book of admission. His 
tutor was the Rev. Mr. Graves; his college course, 
like that of his brothers, was brilliant. He obtained 
Keveral prizes, and went through his studies with 
great eclat. He shewed, in early life, great aptitude 
for the exact sciences, and his predilection for ma- 
thematics and chemistry, continued during his Ufe. 
He was in the habit of making chemical experiments 
in his father's house, and, on one occasion, nearly fdl 
a victim to his ardour in his favourite pursuit. Mr. 
Patten, the brother-in-law of T. A. Emmet, had been 
staying at his lather's, and, on the occasion referred 
to, had assisted Kobert in liis experiments. After 
Mr. Patten had retired, the former apphed himself to 

* In 1771 Br. Emmet commenced pmctice in Moleeworttustreet, 
Dublin. In 1779 he removed to 110, Stephen's-green, the i^te of 
the honse now numbered 120. 
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the solatkm of a very difficult problem in Friend's 
Algebra, A habit wmch he never relinquished, when 
deeply engaged in thought, that of biting his nails, 
was the cause of an accident which proved nearly 
fatal to him, on the occasion in question. He was 
seized with raost violent inward pains, these pains 
were the effects of poison he had been mampulaling 
corrodye sublimate, and had, unconsoionsly, on putting 
bis fineers to his mouth, taken, internally, some por- 
tion of the poison. Though fully aware of the cause 
of his sufferings, and of the danger he was in, he 
abstained from disturbing his father, but proceeded to 
his library, and took down a volume of an Encydo- 
paodia, which was in the room. Having referred to 
Ae artide " poisons," he found that chalk was recom- 
mended as a prophylactic in cases of poisoning from 
corrosive sublimate. He then called to mind that 
Mr. Patten had been using chalk with a turning latlie 
m the coach-house; he went out, broke open the 
coach-house door, and succeeded in finding the chalk* 
which he made use of, and then set to work a^ain at 
the puzzling questicm, which had before baffed his 
endeavours to solve. In the morning, when he pre- 
sented himself at the breakfast table, his countenance, 
to use the language of my informant, (who was pre- 
sent,) looked as small and as yellow as an orange." 
He acknowledged to this gentleman that he ba d 
suffered all night excruciating tortures, and yet he 
employed his mind in the solution of that question, 
which the author of the work acknowledged was one 

of extraordinary difficulty, and he succeeded in his 

efforts. 

Robert Emmet's connection with the Historical 
aad Debating Sodeties of Trinity College is well 
known. I have conversed with many persons who 
njd heard him speak in those societies, some of them 

very decided Tory politics, and I never heard but 
<^ne opinion expressed, of the transcendant oratorical 
powers he displayed there. 

The Rev. Dr. Macartney, Vicar of Belfast, in- 
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formed me that he had known Robert Emmet ; he 
was present in the early part of 1798, at a debate of 
the Historical Society, got up expressly for the debvl 
of Robert Emmet. The question was — " Is a com- 
plete freedom of discosaioii esaontial to the wdl being 
of a good and virtuous goTemmont." By the rales ^ 
the Society, Dr. Macartney states, all allusion to 
modern politics was forbidden. Robert Ennnet, in this 
his maiden speech, adroitly kept within the terms of the 
rule ; be showed the necessity and advantage of this 
liberty of discussion to all commumties; aad the 
encouragement it deserved from a good govemmeDt 
He then proceeded to pourtray the evil effects- of tiie 
despotism and tyranny of the governments of anti- 
quity, and most eloquently depicted those of the 
governments of Greece and Rome. He was replied 
to by the present Judge Lefroy, and his argument 
was rebutted at considerable length. Robert Emmet 
delivered a speech in reply, evidently unpremeditated> 
and showed extraordinary ability in his answer to the 
objections started by his op|)onent. He said, in con- 
clusion, " If a government wore vicious enough to put 
down the freedom of discussion, it would be the duty 
of the people to deUberate on the errors of their 
rulmi to consider well the wrongs they inflicted, and 
what the right course would be for their subjects to 
take, and having done so, it then would he their dtUy 
to draw practical coiiclimoiis.'^ 

The substance of the passage referred to, by Dr. 
Macartney, he said was conveyed in the above words, 
but to attempt to give an idea of the eloquence, or 
animation of the speaker, was impossible. 

Mr. Moore, in his Life and Death of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald,, speaks of his young friend, and fellow 
student, in the following terms : — 

Were I to number, indeed, the men among all I 
have ever known, who appeared to me to combine in 
the greatest de^ee pure moral worth, with intellectual 

g^wer, I should, among the highest of the few, place 
obert Emmet WhoUj free from the foUies and 
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irftilties of youth, — though how cftpable he was of 

the most devoted passion, events afterwards proved, — 
the ])iirsiiit of science, in which he eminently dis- 
tinguished himself, seemed at this time the onlv object 
that at all divided his thoughts, with that enthusiasm 
for Irish freedom, which in him was an hereditary, as 
well as national feeling ; — ^himself being the second 
martyr his father had given to the cause. Simple in 
all his habits, and with a repose of look and manner 
indicating but little movement within, it was only 
when the spring was touched, that set his feelings, 
and, through them, his intellect in motion, that be at 
all rose above the level of ordinary men* On no 
eccamon was tiiis more particnlarly striking than in 

those displays of oratory with which, both in the 
Debating and Historical Society, he so often enchained 
the attention and sympathy of his young audience. 
Mo two individuals, indeed, could be . jnueh more 
unlike to each other, than was the same youth to 
himself, before riong to speak and after ; — ^tiie brow 
that had appeared inanimate, and almost drooping, at 
once elevatmg itself to all tlie consoiousaess of power, 
and the whole countenance and figure of the speaker 
assuming a change as of one suddenly inspired. Of 
his oratory, it must be recollected, I speak from 
youthful^ impressions ; but I have heard UtUe, since 
that appeared to me, of a loftier, or what is a &t more 
rsre quality in Irish eloquence, purer character ; and 
the effects it produced, as well from its own exciting 
power, as from the susceptibihty with which his 
audience caught up evwy allusion to passing events, 
was such as to attract at last the serious attention of 
the fellows '; and« by their desire, one of the scholars, 
a man of advanced standing and reputation for oratory, 
came to attend our debates, expressly for the purpose 
of answering Emmet, and endeavouring to neuti'ahze 
the impressions of his fervid eloquence. Such in 
heart and mind was another of those devoted men, 
who, with gifts that would have made the ornaments 
and supports of a well regulated community, were 
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driven to live the lires of conspirators, and die the 
death of traitors, by a system of government which it 
would be dithcult even to think of with patience, did 
we not gather a hope, from the present aspect of the 
whole dyilized worldt that such a system of bigotry 
and misriile can neyer exist again."* 

The peculiar character of Emmet's oratory, is well 
decribed, in a very remarkable article in the London 
and Dublin Magazine of 1825, entitled Robert Emmet 
and his Contemporaries. That article, from the striking 
analogy in many pa^ges of it to those on the same 
topic, namely, the capabilities of Ireland, in a military 
pomt of view, I beliere to haye been written by the 
reputed author of Roche Fermoy's Commentaries on 
Theobald Wolf Tone's Memours, the late Judge 
Johnston. 

During these harangues," says the writer of the 
article referred to, " Emmet's fine manly countenance 
slowed with an enthusiastic ardour, and he delivered 
himself with as much animated feryour, as if he were 

addressing a numerous, but distracted assembly, which 
he wished to persuade. His words flowed with a 
graceful fluency, and lie combined his arguments with 
all the ease of a man accustomed to abstract dis- 
cussions/' 

Robert Emmet, in the spring of 1798, was about 
twenty years of age ; his broker, in the month of 
March, of that year, had been arrested ; many of liis 
fellow students were members of the Society of United 
Irishmen, and several of his brothers, most intimate 
friends and associates, were then his companions in 
misfortune. Whether Robert was a sworn member 
of the Society I haye not been able to ascertain, but 
that he had adopted its principles early in that year, 
and had been freely communicated with on subjects 
connected with its afi*airs, by persons implicated in 
the latter, there is no doubt. In the month of 

* Life and Death of Lord Edward FiUgorald, Vol. L p. 219, 
Americaii Edition, 
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Febriiarj, the Lord Chancellor's visitation at the 
College, ^\ liich terminated in the expulsion of several 
students charged with treasonable practices in the 
Ck)Ilegei took place. The porticuliurs of this pro- 
ceeding are detailed in the Memoir of William Oorbet 
When seTeral of the students had been called before 
the Ciu.ncellor, and examined upon oath : Robert 
Emmet, on being summoned, wrote a letter to the 
Tueniberii of the board of feliows, denouncing the act 
of d em a n d in g, on oath, information from the students ; 
tending to inculpate th^ fellow students, and re- 
^piiring of them to disclose the names of such of their 
associates as were members of the Society of United 
Irishmen, and desiring to have his name taken off the 
books of College. Before the letter was forwarded 
to the board, he shewed it to liis father, and it met 
with his father's entire approbation. This circum- 
stance has not been referred to in any account that 
has been giyen of the transaction ; it is now stated on 

the authoritv of Mr. P , the friend of Robert 

Emmet, and previously an inmate of his father's 
house. The name of Robert Emmet, however, with- 
out any reference to this proceeding, appeared, I 
believe, in the list of expelled students. 

Whatever the nature of the plans were into which 
some of the imprisoned leaders haiibeen entrapped, who 
were confined in Newgate, when, the faith of govern- 
ment was broken with them, Robert Emmet was cogni- 
zant of them, and had been employed as a messenger on 
some occasions, when the affairs m hand were deemed 
01 miportance. After the removal of the state pri- 
^ners to Scotland, he yisited his brother at Fort 
George, in 1800, and, immediately after this inter- 
^ow, it is stated that he set out for the Continent. 
It is by no means probable that amusement was the 
mam object of his visit ; whatever the nature of it was, 
he remained on the Continent, made a tour in Swit- 
zerland, Holland, and several parts of France, ^ and, 
Bubsequently, I have been informed, he had visited 
Cadiz, in company with Mr. John Alien, under the 
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name of Captain Brown, who had been tried at Maid- 

btoae, along with Arthur O'Connor and Coigly, and 
was acquitted, and with Dowall, one of the Hberal 
state prisoners, who had refused to sjo;n the compact 
with gOYernmeat, and was not precluded, hke the 
other, from returning to Great oritain, or his own 
eountry. 

CHAPTER II. 

Among the papers of Thomas Addis Emmet, there 
are a few letters addressed to him while in impriaoa- 
ment, or exile, from Whioh the following extraoto are 
taken, as tending to show the estimation in which he 

was held by both his parents, and to afford, also, in a 
slight degree, an insight into their own respective 
characters. An apology is liardly re(|uibitc for their 
introduction in the memoii of his brother ; the extracts 
are from the letters of the parents of both, and 
matters are referred to in them which bear on the 
moTOments of Robert Emmet 

A Letter dated July 14, 1800, addkesssd to 
Thomas Addis Emmbt, at Fort Gbobob, by his 

MOTHBR, 

As your patience has never jr^t forsaken yoq, I 
hope it will not now abandon yon. We fed, my 
dearest Tom, very sensibly your Kind solicitude about 
us : you have indeed filled your brother's place, to us, 
in every action of a most affectionate and kind son, 
but who can fill the present vacancies in our £Etmily« 
Mr. A. is truly ainiable, and Mr. H. very worthy, 
bat it is not in either of their powers to supply the 

{places of those fit>m whom we are separatecL Your 
athers's fortitude is equal to his affection, and I trust, 
in a merciful Being, that he will be re-united even in 
this life. No matter in what country, so we are 
blessed with the presence of our children. 
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** 1 rest in an hutnble hope Hmt the hand of the 
Alm^fat J does not lie thus heavy upon us for our 

transgressions against liim, and I place a confidence 
in his mercy, that, as he does not dehght in the afflic- 
tions of his creatures, he will, when his wisdom sees 
fit, restore happiness to us, and to all who sincerely 
trust in him." 

From uxs Father, dated January 1, 1301. 

" My dear Tom, — The first day of the year has 
advanced thus far without our customary embrace 
and mutual expressions of heartfelt affection ; but 
though the form has been precluded, the essence of 
our sentiments remains happily unimpaired; and 
separated as we are by lands and seas, our cordiality 
ami attachment are still united, and for eyer will 
remain so. Let us, however, preserve even the form 
as much as we can, and for this purpose, in the fullest 
effusion of ray heart, I assure you of every sentiment 
of parental affection which a father ought to entertain 
for a well deserving son : could I express them strosKOr 
I would. Giye a kiss of cordial affection to Jane, on 
my part, and the same to Robert, Margaret, and 
Elizabeth. Tell tlicm 1 love them as well as if they 
were at Casino,* but I should like Casino much better 
if they were at it. Whatever is, however, is, per- 
ha{>s, the best ; and the true wisdom of man, would 
be, perhaps, always to think so, at least to act as if 
he thought so, and, consequently, to factor eyery 
moment of time to the comiort and pleasing enjoy- 
ment of the present, * Carpe horam,' was Horace's 
advice. * Vive la bagatelle,' that of Swift, and since 
what is passed cannot be recalled, and what is to 
come may neyer reach, our prudence would seem to 
be the cheerful enjoyment of the present. May you, 
snd yours, enjoy it m its fullest best extent 

"What a period, my dear Tom, for abstract 

* Th« name of hU country residence. 
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thought, aad philosophic contemplation, the ttghteentb 
century closea — ^bot the Temple of Janus not shut ; 

on the contrary every portal thrown open, and Bellona 
issuing forth with redoubled rage and augraeiited 
fury! \Vli( n will it end ? Long had I hoped that 
ere this a general peace would have secured tran- 
quillity for the commencing century, consequently that 
I should haTO had the happiness of clasping you to 
my heart, and closing my course of years in the same 
land, if not in the same house with you, as my sub- 
stitute and guardian to the dear connections I should 
(juxt, but that prospect is now over, or, at least, too 
far removed to be reasoned upon with probability; 
but no more of this ^ cheerful enjoyment of the pre- 
sent,' I have stated to you is probably the best proof 
of human wisdom, and I am resolred to adopt the 
practice. Tlianks to the Supreme Disposer of all 
things, I have a very competent share of health and 
wealth, the proper disposal of them depends on myself, 
and if I can, ^sequum mibi animum ipse parabo/ 
There is not any thing new or important witnin my 
sphere of information ^niich merits being communicated 
to you, the vicissitudes of human life are too frequent 
to be a subject of news, and the objects frequently too 
insignificant to be of any importance, such you may, 

perhaps, consider 

" I have made what provision I could against the 
worst, and rely on God's goodness witn hopdul 
expectations of the best ; that thought, my dear Tom, 
takes in your return and settlement at Casino, which 
wants but that one circumstance to make it to me a 
most happy residence. 

Adieu, may the Almighty take you into most 
spedal protection, may he bless you, and yours, with 
prosperity, and many returns of happy years, and 
may the next new year, at worst, restore you to the 
embrace of 

" Your affectionate Father, 

«• ROBERT EMMET." 
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Feom his Mothbr. 

My DsARBST ToUf 

" Though it is not exactly the time for 
writing, nor my turn for holding the family pen, I 
could not forbear committing an usurpation upon 
Kitty's right, as 1 wished to express the very great 
pieasare which we have all felt at the happ;^ recoTery 
of our dear Jane, whose situatioii it was land in you 
to conceal from us> as it would undoubtedly haTe 
occasioned great anxiety to us all ; to you it must 
have given serious alarm, and I well know what you 
must have felt, nor am I much surprised at the agita* 
iion which caused it, her apprehensions did not exceed 
the reality, had yon been brought over. I am assured 
that the intention was to make your confinement very 
rigorous. You would not have been allowed any 
intercourse from without ; you would have been 
denied the use of pen, ink, and paper, and I apprehend 
that neither Jane nor the children would have been 
suffered to continue with you ; all this, I am sure, she 
foresaw and felt deeply ; it was, Aerefore, no wonder 
that she was affected in the manner that she has been* 
I most sincerely wish her to guard in future i^ainst 
such acute feelings ; she is young, and with so long a 
life as I hope she has before her, she must not expect, 
(even after her present trials cease) that, as a wife and 
mother, she shall not always be subject to anxieties of 
various kinds. You will say, and with justice, that, 
like most advisers, I recommend what 1 do not prae* 
tiee, but I am in some measure warranted by expe- 
rience in what 1 now say. SoUcitude has, through life, 
stuck to me like an inner garment, and I hnd that it 
exceeds even those of the children of Israel ; it is a 
habit that, instead of wearing away by time, grows 
stronger by constant use. I would not, however, have 
you conclude from hence that I am ungrateful; be 
assured that I feel all my blessings with a thankful 
heart, and that I wish to discern and adore the healing 
hand which has been held out to me, in the midst of 
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trials and diatresses, and, without whidi, my nataral 
infinmtiea must have sunk imder the scenas I hate 

gone through ; but, let me not tire you with effotism. 
I have still the same pleasing account as when I wrote 
last, to give you of your father and the children 
The ^indnf^ which yon say you hare received k, 
indeed^ very gratifying to us; as well as to yon; 
instaueos of the kind ejadi human nature, and we are 
thereby made to fed Tory sensibly our relationship to 
our species. Where you and Jane are known, I doubt 
not but you will rihvays meet such conduct^ but it is 
not coriiinon for persons in your situation to meet such 
from strangers, ^c. 

We find that all we do only excites a fond and 
fruitless wish that we oould enjoy all our comforts in 
the midst of our entire family. Adien^ my dearest 
Tom, I have scarce left myself room to assure you 
that I am^ with the tenderest regai^d^ to Jane and the 
children, 

" Your truly affectionate Mother, 
« ELIZABETH EMMET/' 
May 10. 1801." 

From his Mother 

** My Dearest Tom, 

At this time you will not be surprised at 
niy haying superseded your other correspondents here, 
nor will you» I hope, be displeased that I should in- 
part to you the various feelmgs of my mind, so fuUj 
occupied with what relates to you, your amiable wife, 
and your children. 

" When I wrote last I was under the first impulse of 
very ardent feeUngs ; (my first impulses are, I confess, 
much too ardent,) since then I have reflected^ and 
have been able to think of, and to look at the worst, 
and find myself more composed since I have done so. 

Some of your friends say, that, supposing yqu 
were permitted to reside in England or Wales, you 
ought rather to go to America, as it would tend mare 
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to the adTantage of your fiunily. Of this, liowtrert 
I think you are the best judge, and yonr fathar and 

I both unite in desiring jyou to act as if we were out 
of the question ; consulting only what you think will 
be most likely to make yon and tliem most happy. 
We are sure of what your inchnatioua would lead you 
to, but, for my own part, I decbure to you that I ihoold 
not feel happy eyen in your sodety, if I caused in anjr 
respect sacnnces of your interests, your peace of mind, 
or your security. I speak of myself as the w ealvt r 
vessel, of your father's &rmness you can have uo 
doubt. 

One pomt, however, I must entreat that you will 
weigh well before you decide in favour of America, 
and that is, the disadyantage of the climate, which, by 
eyerything I can hear, is not congenial to European 

constitutions. Captain Palmer mentioiied to us that, 
independent of the yellow fever he had ]>erceived, and 
it was, he said, a general observation in America, that, 
after the first two years, Europeans generally declined 
in health. Do not c^ this a prejudice of mine. It 
has been mentioned to us that m America you could 
follow your profession, but upon this head you will 
recollect what Sir Grenvillo Temple said \Yhen lie was 
last here, that a lawyer there would not, bv the profits 
of his profession, pay for the expenses of his books. 
Add to this that a prohibitory, law did exist, (which 
may, perhaps, haye been smce repealed) that any 
titranger intending to profess the law must, preyious 
to his doing so, be a resident for fiye years in the 
country. I have now said everything wliicli I mean 
to say upon the subject, until you have taken your 
final determination. That it may tend to your hap- 
piness, and the advantage of your family, I shall never 
cease to wish and pray, end, whatever our feelings 
may be, we shall have the insolation of havmg them 
unmixed with self-reproach. I menti<med in my last 
the great amendment in your father's health, which, I 
thank God, still continues, and has been, in the last 
fortnight^ beyond what we could expect. Your chii- 
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dren are all well. Your father and the entire faoiily 
desire to be most cordially remembered to you, to 
Jane, and the dear children; they are all warmly 
interested in what may be the event of the present 
period, but we must all practice patience, that yirtue 
so necessary to mankind in general, and particularly 
so to 

Your truly affectionate Mother, 
"ELlZABliTH EMMET/' 

« Oct 16, 1801. 

Fkom his Mother, 

Mi Dearest Tom, 

" I have received your last letter in due 
course, the contents of which did not surprise me, 
and you will see by my last, previous to the receipt 
of yom% that I am prepared for the worst. I have 
long foreseen what your determination would be, and 
eyer since Jefferson has been chosen I haye expected 
that in America you would reside. Prom some hints 
which John's soothing disposition threw out, with a 
wish of administering balm to my mind, 1 was fondly 
led to hope that perhaps you would think Wales an 
eligible place to liye in, but this vision I had dismissed 
eyen before your last letter came. My consolation I 
must deriye from your having adopted a measure in 
itself right. I have never entertained a hope that you 
would, m the event of a peace, return to this country, 
and I have never cherished a wish that you should live 
dishonoured in this, or any other. With these senti* 
ments, you need not have any vtieasiness about my 
feelings ; be assured that they are such as will not 
hurt me, and they shall not cast a ^loom around me. 
I know that however feeble my support is in itself, it 
is nevertheless deemed importanti[)y your father, and 
he shall have it to the utmost in i3f power^ and though 
we are to be separated from the first prop of our age, 
the polar star by which I, at least, (who often want ' 
direction and support) wished to steer for the remainder 
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of my life ; yet, though your light wiU be denied to us, 
I triist in the just Ood, whom yon hare io truly 
senred, that he will cause yon to shine to adTantago 

in another heniisphere ; but you cannot expect that I 
shall not remember that between you and us there will 
be a gulph over which we raniiDt y>ass. 1 have only 
to add with respect to your three dear children now 
under tiiis roof; I am sure you will nott and I think 

Jou ought not, to separate them from your others ; 
at, admitting that you would, I Ioto them too well to 

wltliliokl them from the benefit of their minds being 
formed and educated by you : no, not even a Temple 
Emmet would I wish to retain under such circumstances. 
I have very little doubt but leave would be givm to 
you to come over for the purpose of seeing your 
&ther, and settling your affairs here, but I am not so 
sure that you will avail yourself of such a permission ; 
this point, however, like all others, must be decided 
by you alone. The })leasure we should have in seeing 
Jane, though very great, would, I am sure, be more 
than overbalanced by the pain we should feel at parting 
with her ; y et» as I am sure Mrs. Patten wished it 
very much, she ou^ht to be mttified, and I hope that 
you will think it nght that rfie and the dear children 
should come over and spend as much time here as she 
can before your final departure. Under this roof, she 
will meet a warmth of affection, and an admiration of 
her conduct yei^ little, if at all, short of what she can 
T«eeive from her mother. You know your fathoTi and 
you judge rightly of him; he feels with extreme 
tenderness, but he bears the evils which have fallen 
upon him with truly practical Christian patience. 

** I therefore need only say of him, that the great 
return of health, strength, and cheerfulness, which be 
had within this last month still continues, even under 
ihe certainty of yourjfuture destination ; his affection 
for you I have no ne^ to inform you of, but you are 
.■not a more careful guardian of yarn* unsullied honour 
and fame than he is. The reason why we did not 
inform you of the real state of his health during the 
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summer was, that we did not think it necessary to 
add to the ^oom of a prison* I hare now said all 
that I can say, and I sLall not write for some time, 

lest any thing should issue from my pen that might 
cause emotion, or any kind of uneasiness to you. Vour 
children are all very well ; your friends must cordially 
interested and afi'ectionate towards you, Jane, and the 
children. 

I am, dearest Tom, most truly. 
Your affectionate Motner, 

ELIZABETH EMMET. 

" Oct 26, 1801." 

I shall conclude these extracts, so exclusively relating 
to domestic matters, with one from a letter written 
Mr. E. to his moth^ upon hearing of the death of his 
father in 1802, while at Brussels.. 

The first comforts you can feel must spring up 
within yourself from your reflection and religion, from 
your calling to memory that my father's active and 

vigorous mind was always occupied in doing good to 
others. That his seventy-five years were nnostenta- 
tiously, but inestimably, tilled with perpetual services 
to his fellow-creatures, that although he was tried (and 
that severely) with some of those calamities from which 
we cannot be exempted, yet he enjoyed an uncommon 
portion of tranquillity and happiness, for, by his firm- 
ness and understanding, he was enabled to bear like a 
man the vicissitudes of external misfortune ; and from 
within no troubled conscience, or compunctions o£ self- 
reproach ever disturbed his peace." 

llu his fietther's character his own has been drawn.] 

1 have already alluded to a letter of T. A. Emmet 
to his friend and fellow-student in Edinburgh, the 
Lord Advocate of Scotland, tiie subject of which is 
the breach of £Euth on the part of the goyernmmit in 
respect to the state prisoners then confined in Fort 
George ; and it is worthy of attention, inasmuch as 

that violation of £aith furnished (in the opinion of 
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iihe majority of those persons) a justification of the 
renewal of their efforts^ on dieir arrival in FnMice» for 
the aeoomplishment of thm designs. 

The draft of the following letter, written by T. A. 
Emmet, when at Fort George, was found among his 
papers. It was addressed to Lord Hope, then Lord 
Advocate of Scotland. 

" FqH George, Dee. 14, 1801. 

" Mt dbar LoftD — am obliged again to trouble 

you, in consequence of Mrs. Emmet's uneasiness, from 
a paragraph whicli she read in a public paper, report- 
ing that we were to be sent to Botany Bay. If you 
have reason, to believe that the report is without foim<* 
dation, yon will, of course, take no furtfier notioe of 
Iihe oonteats of this letter, than what your kindness 
may lead you to do, by enabling me to' set Mrs. Em- 
met's mhid at ease. If you entertain a different opi- 
nion of that rumour, you will be so good as to read 
the following detail, and make such use of it, as you 
may think called for by your sense of national honour 
and public faith. I will not add to these motives any 
ehdms of private friendship, t)ut leave tbem entirely 
to your own feelings. 

" After the insurrection had lasted for some time in 
Ireland, a negotiation was set on foot, by some of the 
state prisoners, with the government, to stop the fur- 
ther effusion of blood on the scaffold and in the field. 
In the course of that bnsinesB, a proposal was made by * 

Bvernment, in a letter from Mr. Secretary Cooke to 
r. Dobbs (who was the organ between both parties) 
that the prisoners should consent to goto such country 
as should be pointed out to them. This, with the 
other parts of the proposal, was rejected by the pri- 
soners, who, however, in the hope that matters might 
still be adjusted, appointed deputies to communicate 
^ecfly with the government : of these, I was one. 

*• In our interview with Lord Castlereagh, the Chan- 
cellor, and Mr. Cooke, we again objected to the pro- 
posal ; because it gave us no negative upon tke coun- 
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try to whick we might be sent; and added, that it 
might be conatrued, as if government could send us to 
Botany Bay. At the mention of that place, Lord 
Gaatlereafffa expressed the utmost abhorrence of tke 

idea ; and assured us, that when govemment made the 
proposal, it liad no worse place in contemplation than 
the United States of America. To remove, however, 
all such apprehensions, it consented at once to give us 
tiie negative we required. 

There was an expression used by Lord dare, al 
that interview, which will never be e&ced from my 
miud. When we were expressing some doubts about 
the entire execution of the agreement on the part of 
the government, as our part of it was to be first per- 
formed ; his lordship said, * Gentlemen, it comes to 
this, a govemment that broke its faith with you could 
not stand, and ought not to be allowed to stand.' 

"I have now stated facts on my own authority, 
which, however, I am not afraid of being contradicted 
in any quarter. What follows I can give you on the 
authority of an act of government. We entered into 
an a^eement, of which I send you a copy, and ip 
whi<m the words rehfrtipg to our dxile, are * to emi- 
grate to such country as shaU be agreed on between 
them and government.' This compact govemment 
fully authenticated by two acts. First — they sent Mr. 
Dobbs, accompanied by jiopular and intiuential United 
Irishmen, to whom they gave papers of protections to 
- the county of Wicklow, where the insurrection still 
continued, to make the insurgents acquainted with it, 
and to persuade them to come in under it. This gen- 
tleman, and his companions, accordingly repaired to the 
Marquis of Huntley's and General Moore's camp, from 
whence they went among the insurgents, and actually 
persuaded all but a few deserters, for whose security 
they would not pledge tbemselTOS, and a very few of 
theur associates to submit In the North, General 
Nugent, the commander of that district, published our 
agreement, in a proclamation, wdiich he issued iii 
August, 1798, and called upon all those who chosq to 
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take advantage of it, to come in aoeordingly. Am he 
published it nearly yerbatim, with some of the names 
annexed, among which was mine ; it has, therefore, 

become a document incontestibly authenticated by 
government. After these transactions, an act of Par- 
hament, indeed, was passed, purporting to be pursuant 
to our agreement, but of which I shall not permit my- 
self to express to you what I think of its merits : sixf- 
fice it to say, it was passed when we were all kept in 
close custody. As far as it goes beyond the agree- 
ment, it plainly contradicts the document which was 
transmitted bv irovtMMiment to Gonerai xSuircnt, and 
authenticated by his proclamation. This is also iar- 
ther to be said, that those who signed the agreementy 
have almost all (myself and my fellow-prisoners ex- 
cepted) been dther allowed to remain at large in Ire- 
land, or permitted to emigrate to Germany, Portugal, 
or America, according to their own choice. 

" This statement, I hope, yon will not think too 
long : the inferences from it are obvious. 1 ask only 
for that for which I, and my fellow-prisoners, gave a 
v^y important consideration^ and to which govern- 
ment stands pledged, if there be such a virtne as pub- 
lic faith. 

** I am convinced, that neither Lord Pelham, noi* 
any of the English administration, can be acquainted 
^th the particulars I have detailed to you, if there 
be any intention of acting towards us, or any of us, in 
a manner different from what I require. 

*• Beliere me, &c., 

**T. A. EMMET. ' 



From T. A. Emmet to Db. Macnbvjsn. 

" Brussels, Nov. 8, 1802. 

" My dbar Mackbvbn, — Under no drcumstanoes 
must you infer, from my want of punctuality, a want 
of affection ; and, as on the last occasion, if you had 

done so, you would have been entirely mistaken, so 
you will be on any future one, if you shall be tempted 
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to (iraw that conclusion. The letter you wrote me 
from Munich to Amsterdam, I never receired ; and 
what makes that the more extiaordinary is, th^ I 
wrote long sinee to the Difeetor of the Poste Restante 

of that city, desiring all my letters to be forwarded 
here, and liave actually received one from my sister 
that was lying there. V ours, however, is not the only 
oae which I know to have miiicarried ; and at this very 
time^ I apprehend some such accidenti as I hare not 
heard from my family these six weeks. 

What yoa mention of the manner in which the 
impartial on the Continent are disposed to view our 
conduct, gives nie great pleasure. That they should 
approve of our designs is sufficient ; and it is natural 
that they should disapprove of our connection with 
IVance. Perhaps, when omr cause shall have ulti- 
mately sncoeeded, we and our frimds may obtain their 
more unqualified applause. I feel equally anxious 
witii you, that a true account should circulate, where 
a perverted one had been able to make so little of an 
injurious impression ; but I do not look upon the post- 
pcmement to which we have submitted, as in any 
respect an abandonment of our original intention in 
that respect ; and although we may each of us engage 
injM>me odier work with that view, I still think, that 
the narrative should be pubhshed, and the e:ieiny 
assaulted in as many ways as possible. But in look- 
ing over my papers, in consequence of your letter, I 
was Tory much surprised to find, that the narrative 
was not among them. The account which I drew up 
in Kilmainham was there; but the one whidi we 
agreed upon in Fort George was not. You certainly ! 
imagined I had it, when you gave me, in Hamburgh, 
a paragraph to be inserted in it ; but, as I am certain 
none of the papers I packed up on our departure from 
Fort George, are missing, you must have the copy 
which did not go to Ireland ; and I think I have a 
&int recoUeotlon of your getting it from me. My 
history has lately langnishra for want of materials ; 
but if I get them in time, I hope to publish the first 
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Mrt before I leare Europe. I should be very glad, 

uke you, to make a little money by my pen ; but I 
cannot say my expectations are very sanguine, be- 
cause the booksellers in iilngland (where it would sell 
best) may be afraid of medming with it, on aocount of 
the pillory. However, money or not, I rejoice thai 
you persevere in the intention of our bdng neigh- 
bours, provided we leave Europe, of which the pre- 
sent rumours lead me to doubt. The uncertainty of 
peace or war, and tiie state of mj little family here, 
keep me in great indecision what steps to take ; but if 
I had any steps to the first, I would endeavour to ar- 
range the other accordingly. Yonr application to 
Talleyrand, and yonr endeavour to see Buonaparte, 
(although things, under other circumstances, I should 
be much inclined to disapprove), may, perhaps, srive 
us some insight ; as, if they look to war, they will 
scarcely treat us with neglect. It is now above a 
month since I have seen R., and if Lawless received a 
letter from him, containing many commissions, &c., he 
can pve you many particulars of him you would wish 
to know. From what he has told me, and what I have 
heard from other quarters, I believe, that besides ig- 
norance and passion in the management of our affairs, 
if there was not treachery, there was, at least, jgreat 
dapUeity and bad fedth. Some of those whom I con- 
sidered as wnj friends before my imprisonment, have 
grievously disappointed me ; and if I go to Paris, I 
shall not do it, Avitliout violence to my feeUngs. 

" Mrs. Emmet, Robert, &c., desire their loves to 
yon, as I do jto Lawless, and my other friends with 
you. 

Ever most affectionately yours, 

« T. A. EMMET. 

Direct to me, Chez Lerme, Madi^e Tapissier, 

No. 995 Au petit Sablon. Beg of Lawless J:o send 
B-.'s* things as soon as he can, as they are to be for- 

• The per;?on referred to, was his brother Robert, who, a short 
time before, had proceeded to Ireland, by way of Holland and Eng- 
^d.— R. R. M. 
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warded to him from this^ with some books^ &c.,' that 
are wiuting for them." 

We now come to three retj important letters of 
T. A. Emmet, addressed from^ Brusselhi to Dr. Mae- 

iieven, at Paris, which immediately refer to the com- 
munications entered into with the French government, 
at the period of Bobert Emmet's enterprize beinj; 
determined on. 

Au OlTOYEM MaCNBTBN. 

No. 298, Demeurant dans la Rue de la JLoi, vis 
a vis la Forte de la BMiatheque NcUionah, a 
Paris. 

" My dear Macneven, — I had yesterday the very 
great pleasure of receiving a few lines from you on 
your arriral at Paris, x ou are right in suspecting 
that I ips as punctual as my promise; but Mn. 
Emmet's health, and my own unsettled state, must 
form my apology. I was really incapacitated from 
writing to any one, until all hopes of a letter reaching 
you at Prague were over, and after that I did not 
know your address. My excuse turning upon her 
health, you will naturally be anxious to know its pre- 
sent state. She is undoubtedly mudi better than she 
was, but still liable to be oyerset by anxiety and 
uneasiness of mind ; and, deriving so little pleasure 
from her residence on the Continent of Europe, that 
she is lamenting every moment as lost, that must 
elapse before her setting off for America ; if it were 
posnbloi she would glamy begin her Toyage in mid- 
winter. This, in a good measure, answers your ques- 
tions about that country. My yiews are more hxed 
on it than they were, because experience shows me 
how disagreeably, and, I may say, degrading! y, I 
should ijpend my time elsewhere, and I rejoice to think 

iou entertain the same ideas, though, I apprize yoa, 
lawless will endeayour to change theur current. How- 
eyer, as your opinions of France and America ap- 
peared by your lettw to be the same, as when we 
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conversed nt Hamburg, I was a g'»ocl deal surprised 
to And you proposing to publish our narratiTe unme- 
diatelvy and in the former place. Perhaps jm may 
hare heard something in Germany that has made you 
change your opinion ; but at present mine oontinuen 
unaltered. Our first intention was to publish ii as 
soon as we got our liberty ; but, when wc saw the 
state of the press, and the country at large, we both 
agreed to defer it till we got to America) and then 
assign our reasons for the delay. In the propriety of 
this resolution I was more couTinoed by couTersing 
with Robert, who was derided that it would be as safe 
to publish it in London as in France, and (quoted some 
expressions to me, from hiMi authority, respecting the 
willingness of government to deliver up the United 
Irishmen^ tied neck and heels, to England. How, then, 
should we stand if we publishejl now, independent of 
any consideration of safety? Every oae would 
naturally ask why we did not do It before, and could 
we point out any change that had made it safer 
or more advisable ; It would look like a composition, 
the effect of after-thought; but if we delay it till 
we go to a new and more congenial plaee^ that makes 
a new era, and we can obviate anv such questions. If 
it could be published now, it could as well have been 
done three months ago ; and if it could not, with pro- 
priety, have been done then, uo one will expect it 
from us till our change of situation shall have done 
away the objections. 

I state this independent of mj real consideration 
of safety ; but have you ascertamed how that fact 
stands ? Have you got any assurance, or even reason 
to hope, for security or protection ? There is not 
much time now to elapse, I hope, before I shall be 
making my preparations for America ; and, I take it 
fQr granted^ you will not be above six months ' in 
Europe, unless some change shall take place, that 
wonlo, in both cases, reverse all our calculations. Even, 
supposing, then, that I preceded you, and published 
before you came out, calculating for the time of a 

c 
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vesB^'B eoing and returning, jon would be out of the 
power of your enemies, before they oould form a wkh 
for yoor arrest ; or, if we gave it to the world, on our 

quitting Europe, the same would follow, and you could 
take sucli measures, as you thought tit, for giving it 
circulation in Germany. These are the ideas wliich I 
have formed, and I thought they were yours till yes- 
terday. 

** They hare prevented me hitherto re-perasing tlie 

narrative, though I should wish to do that before 
it went to press. As to the addresses of our friends, 
I su]ipose you know them all before this. Matthew 
Dowlmg was> by the last aooounts, in Rotterdam* 
Sweetman is gone to Lyons, or its neighbourhood; 
Bussell will be able to give you more particular infw- 
mation, as to their addresses, as weU as Sweeney's 
and Wilson's. I was very near going to Paris, but 
have laid that idea aside for the present. Perhaps, as 
you are an unincumbered trayeUeri you may take it 
into your head some holiday season, to take a place 
in the Diligence for here, and back again. I need not 
say how many would be happy to see you, nor how 
many things we could talk over in a short time. Mrs. 
E linnet, and all the family, desire their affectionate 
love to you ; and believe me for ever, 

" Most sincerely, yours, 

" T. A, EMMET." 

This letter is not dated ; it must have been' written 
in the begixming of October, 1803. 

** BnmdU, October 25, 1802. 

" 1 know nothing of eitb^ your papers or my oim; 
though I wrote about them, and lately sent a moMige, 
they haye never been mentioned to me. I presume, 

however, thej will not be long delayed, and think it 
probable they may come to Antwerp. Have you any 
news in Par is ? — we have here strong rumours of war 
again. . If they should turn out to oe wdl*foundedi 
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oar views would be, indeed, changed. Have any of 
jon in Paris heard any thing of Dowdall lately ; and 
n be still in Ireland ? 
** WDmoti J. MacnoTen, Esq. 

** No. 298, Rue de la L oi, Vis a vis la Porte de 
*' la Bibliotheque Rationale, a Paris/' 



CHAPTER UL 

The preceding letters establish the fact, that, in the 
winter of 1802, tbe leading United Irishmen, then on 
the Continent, in the event of a rupture between France 
and England, were bent on renewing their efforts, and 
that they looked upon the struggle in Ireland as sus- 
pended, but not Teloiqiushed. Ijus &ct is sufficiently 
explanator;^ of the nature of Robert Emmet's mission. 
The foliowmg dates of the movements of his brotlier 
and himself, will tend to sliow the connexion referred to. 

Thomas Addis Emmet passed the winter of 1802 
at Brussells. He was visited at Amsterdam by his 
brother Robert, accompanied by Hugh Wilson, about 
the month of August, the same year, and did not go 
to Paris until the spring of 1803. A part of the 
autumn of 1802, was passed in Paris by Robert 
Emmet, and there is cvldenco, in letters of liis brother, 
that his proceedings there, and his intentions, were 
folly known to the latter. In the month of Novem- 
her, 1802, when Robert was in Ireland, his brother 
^Brected Robert's books and some part of his bag- 

S;age, which had been left by him, in charge of Law- 
ess, at Paris, to be sent to Brussells, from which 
place they were to be forwarded to him by his 
brother. One of those books is now in my ^ssession, 
for which I am indebted to tlie friend of his in Dublin, 
to whom I have ahready referred, and to whom I fed 
nnder many obligations for valuable information on 
the subject of tliis volume. Tlic title of the work is 
" Extracts from Colonel Templehoff*s History of the 
Seven Years' War his remarks on General Lloyd, 
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on the subfiifitenoe of anmes ; aiid» alaOi a *^ Treatise 
on Winter Posts, by the Hon. Colonel lindsay, in 

two vols. London, 1793." The becoad vulame is the 
one in my possession. 

The margin, throughout a large portion of this 
Tolume, is fiUed with pencil notes, in the hand-writiBg 
of Robert Emmet» which one might suppose written 
b^ a person whose most intense application had been 
given to the subject of the work, and whose closest 
attention had been bestowed on every line. The mar- 
ginal notings, under-scoriDg of passages, interlininsr of 
words, bracketting of sentences, are, in fact, such as are 
to be found in the books of students reading up " for 
some important examination. The notes have chiefij 
reference to operations in mountainous countries; 
placing of post ; defending of approaclies ; sending 
out of patrol es : objects to be accomplished ; and con- 
duct to be observed by patroles; disposition of troops; 
rendering quarters defensible ; and, particularly, the 
great advantages in the general syrtem of defenmre 
war, which, in a position m a mountainous country, 
may be derived from an experienced eye, a quick per- 
ception of the nature of surrounding obstacles, and 
favourLible local circumstances, in the placing of everj 
particular post. This volume has evidently been 
pored oyer by one who had bestowed anxious days 
and sleepless niglits on its perusal. 

The Attomey-Qeneral, on Robert Emmet's trial, 
made lueution of a voluiuc of a work, on military 
tactics, that had been found in the Depot, in Thomas- | 
street. That volume was, probably, the first of 
Colonel Templehoif 's work ; the second of which is in i 
my possession. j 

Dr. Macneven arrived in Paris, from his tour in 
Germany and Switzerland, in October, 1802. In the 
hitter part of that inuuth, we find, by Emmet's letter, 
he had been in coniniunication with Talleyrand, and 
had sought an interview with Buonaparte. Thus, 
while France was at peace with Englandt Talley- 
rand was in communication with the enemies the 
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latter. Of the object of that oommunicatioa there can 
be no^ doubt, and it is no lees eyident that a rupture 
with England was then in contemplation. Under 

sach circumstances, Emmet was " much inclined tu 
disapprove of the communication." His own views, 
however, in the event of war, are plainly shown in the 
passage in his letter of the 8th November, 1802, 
referring to certain rumours, beln^ of a nature that 
might decide his movements. In his formw letter of 
the 25th of October, he speaks of making his pre- 
parations for America, and his expecution of being 
joined there by Macneven, unless some chanire >h;ill 
take place tiiat would, in both cases, reverse all tlieir 
calcuLibtions." In that letter, alluding to their inten- 
tion of qtutting France, he apprises Macneven ** that 
Lawless wiH endeavour to change their current." It 
is then evident that Lawless was likewise one of the 
leaders whose views were directed to a renewal of their 
efforts ; and it is needless to say, tliat unless they 
had well-grounded expectations of a rupture between 
France and England, they could have no co-operation 
on the part of the former. 

There is an inquiry at the conclusion of T. A. 
Emmet's letter to Macneven, of the 25th of October, 
which, I believe, has a reference to the movements of 
a very important actor in the atiiairs of 1803 — " have 
any of you in Paris heard any thing of Dowdall 
Istely; and is he still in Ireland?" Dowdall was 
connected with Colonel Despord's conspiracy, and had 
been sent to Ireland, in the capacity of his agent, to 
ascertain the feelings of the people, and the state of 
things in Dublin, with a view to the extension of his 
plans there* Dowdall, while in Dublin^ acted with 
extreme imprudence. In a mixed company, at table, 
he spoke, undisguisedly, of Despard's plans. One of 
the persons present was known to be a retainer in 
iome subordinate capacity of government, and by that 

Eerson the government, it was said, was informed of 
)espard's and Dowdall's movements ; but they were 
uireadj in possession of them through another chan- 
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noL The day aftw Dowdall had thus spoken, James 

H , haTing been informed of what had passed, 

called on Dowdall, and wuued him of the danger lie 
stood in from his extreme impradence. Despard was 

written to, anoaj^mously, informing him of the conduct 
of his agent. 

In the course of two or three weeks, the newg 
of Despard's arrest readied Duhtin, when Dowdall 
fled, and was next heard of in France. 

The well known EnsUsh resident in Paris, Mr. 

Lewis Goldsmith, the father-in-law of Lord Lynd- 
hurst, was then editor of the ** Argus" an Anti- 
English paper, published in Paris, (an organ of the 
French government in 1802, set up immediately be* 
fore the arriTal of Lord Whitworth in Paris). This 
Yersatile gentleman had prenoasly written a JacoUn 
book, abusing kings ana aristocrats, called Tlie 
Crimes of Cabinets and when Talleyrand had hiin 
dismissed from the office of editor of the Buonapartist 
paper, ho returned, after a couple of years of nirther 
residence in France, (the object of which is not very 
clearly set forth in his work,) to his own country, 
where he published, in 1810, another work, called 
- " The Secret History of the Cabinet of Buonaparte,*' 
abusing his former idol, and, in an especial manner, 
his old patron Talleyrand, and revealing many of the 
secrets of the prison-house of Buonaparte's press, and 
of the Canaille connected with it and Tonche's depart- 
ment^ whom Mr. Qoldsmith's aooonnt is eorionSi as 
that of a competent witness, haring an intimate ac- 
quaintance with his subject. Mr. Goldsmith, in his 
preface to las latter work, says — " he does not retract 
(me syllable of the principles he displayed in his for- 
mer work; he glories in them, and sludl eyer^oaia- 
tain them in &e abstract. The question is, as to 
thar appUcatim to circumstances as tiiey arofle.'* 
Liberty haying been for some e^turies on the wane 
in Europe," it appears that Mr, Goldsmith went to 
see " the glorious sun rising above the horizon in 
France, which would, in time, illuminate the earth." 




" The thought," he says, " that France was the 
onuUe out of which tlie mighty Hercules was to 
flpringy to clear the earth of monsters ; but experience 

had taught him, that not a Hercules, but a Hydra, had 
been the oflFspring of that convulsion." Mr. Gold- 
smith truly, I have no doubt, says, " he does not 
retract one syllable of the principles he formerly' 
diq^layecL" ^ in glorymg in them» it was onlv his 
modesty wluch preTente<f him from saying, with the 
apostle, lliat lie gloried in nothing, but for maintaining 
his principles, free, of course, and as attenuated as ** the 
circumambient air." In the abstract, the merit is not 
so obvious, for it is evident the maintenance^ board, 
lodging, and white- washing, included, of the gentle- 
man's political principles, would not cost more thsa 
die snbmsteiice of a dender lur-crammed chameleon, or 
a real Barney Kavanagh, or a young lady in love, 
who feeds on the same delicate dish, "ivhich is the 
most opposite in its nature to that of a crammed fowl, 
a surioin of beef, or a haunch of mutton. 

The new editor of the Argw*' or the dismissal of 
Mr* Qoldsmitii, published the following notiee of -that 
occurrence in the paper : — ** Sometime ago, an Eng- 
lish paper was established here, entitled the * Argm' 
The editor was a disaffected man; and, not having 
ceased to insert libels against his king, and country, 
the French govmment have thought proper to pre- 
vent his eontmning to be the editor of that paper." 

Mr. Goldsmith states, tiiat he was turned out of his 
JVencli employment, as editor of the " Argiis," be- 
cause he refused to insert articles that were hbels on 
the King of England and the Princes. He admits, 
however,, that, as editor of the ArguSy^ after resist- 
ing for some time, he did admit articles into that 
P^per, two in particular, which he observed to Mr* 
Talleyrand were sufl&cient grounds for the British 
government to declare war against France; to wliich 
the other (Talleyrand) replied — ** je suis de votre avis ^ 
c'^t une chose, a desirer meme en ce moment/' 
One of these, ^^a most virulent article, was sent 
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from Talleyrand's office, aasertmg in plain terms that 
Irishmen owed no allegianee to the King of Great 

Britain/' whicU ai tlcle, he states, was written by 
Mr. Russell. 

The other article was written bj^ an Italian of the 
name of Badini^ the object of which was to excite a 
mntinv in our navy * Badini, he says, had been more 
than, forty years in England engaged in newspapers, 
and when sent out of England, under the Alien Act^ 
was in the |uiy of France at the time, and wao editor 
of Bell's \Veekly Messon^^er. 

Mr* I^ewis Goldsmith, at page 270 of his work, in 
the correspondence between the two govemmentSi 
says, " it appears that France proposed to the minis- 
ters of England that if they would send Georges, and 
the other French emigrants, who are enemies to France, 
out of this country, the French would offer a recipro- 
city ! ! I Now, wiiat does the reciprocity mean but to 
deUver up all the United Irishmen in the same manner 
that he did the Itahans." The fact stated by Mr. 
'Goldsmith is perfectly true ; Robert Emmet's infor- 
mation to his brother on this subject was not 

erroneous. 

Mr. Goldsmith states, that ntimerous spies and agents 
of Buonaparte were sent over to England, but that 
'*the mission of Colonel BeauYoisin was the most 
important of all* He was sent over to engage persons 
to assassinate his Majesty, and to organize a pkn for 
the destruction oi oui' naval arsenals at Portsmouth 
and Plymouth. He was also sent to * surveiller' the 
Count d' Artois, who then resided at Edinburgh. That 
Colonel BeauYoisin had frequent conferences with 
Deqwd lam convinced he told it to ToUrin in my 

* It would seem that the efforts of Mona. Badini, or of some other 

such person, were not imsucceasful in inveigling unfortunate men into 

their designs. Janiuury 12, 1802, thirteen mutineers of Admiral 

CampbeH's squadron were tried and sentenced to death. On the 
15th of the same month six of the Diutineers were executed at Ports- 
mouth. On the 16th six more of the mutineers were sentenced to 
death, and live executed. On the 19th, five more of the mutineers 
were executed at Portsmouth. 
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presence, and that Despard was urged to commit the 

crime of regicide, by Buonaparte, in times of profound 
peace, will never be doubted, after some facts which I 
can communicate on that subject. About three months : 
before Despard was apprehended, I was sitting in a 
coffee-room with two English gentlem^, one of whom 

is now in London, (a Mr. J. F ^t) which ready to 

confirm this statement. The other is still in France, 
and therefore I cannot refer to him : a Frenchman 
came up and told me, in the presence of those two 
gentlemen, that the French government had laid a plan 
.to haye the King of England assassinated, and that 
he was to be shot in the park. When this man quitted 
us, I observed, that it would be proper to inform the 
British minister in Paris of what we had heard ; one 
of the gentlemen said he would communicate it to Mr. 
Fox, or to some of his friends, who were then in Paris, 
with whom he was intimate. I do not know that he 
did make such commumcation, but, if he did, I am 
certun that it was disregarded, as those gentlemen, 
firom the magnanimity of their own nature, could not 
suppose that a man placed in the high situation of 
Napoleon Buonapai^te could instigate or promote 
assassination.'* 

When the news arrived in Paris of Despard having 
been apprehended, Mr. Goldsmith says he was sent 
for by Talleyrand late in the evening, (it was on the 
evening when the paper was to be published).* Mr. 
Talleyrand appeared very much agitated, and asked 
him if he had heard any news. He replied he had not. 
Talleyrand then went into an inner room, and brought 
out a packet of English newspapers; he gave the 
e£tor one, and pointed out the article which gave the 
particulars of Despard's apprehension. Talleyrand 
was visibly agitated ; he asked the editor if he knew 
Despard, " si c'etoit un homme sur, and if he was 
•intimate with — — The editor observed that he 
knew very little indeed of him, and, so far from being 

* The Cabinet of Buoiiaparte, p. 253. 

c3 
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on homme sor/^ he was in general regarded as a 

madman by those who knew him.* 

" It was past iiiidnight when the editor left him ; 
at five in the morning Talleyrand sent his carriage 
for liim, and the editor learned from the servants that 
the miniBfier had just returned from St Cload. When 
the editor aaw le dtoyen ministery he gaye hum an 
article^ tout fint, for insertion, which ran thus : — * All 
Paris, and tlic First Consul in particular, learned 
with horror and indignation, the atrocious attempt 
which has been made upon the life of his Britannic 
Majesty, by a desperate Jacobinof the nameof Despard. 
The feelings manifested on tins oocasim by the FirsI 
Consul were very different to those expVesiied by the 
King of England, when he heard it rumoured that 
General Buonaparte had been assassinated in Egypt.'* 
The next day Colonel Despard's character was viMed 
in ail the minor Jb rench papers. 

With respect to the passage regarding Colonel 
Despardy it must be obsenred» I^rd mwkesbury in his 
circular note to the ministers of Foreign courts resident 
at the court of London, dated, Downing-street, April 
30, 1804, explanatory of the conduct of the British 
government in reference to " the atrocious and utterljr 
unfounded calumny, that the gOTernment of his 
Majesty have been a party to plans of assasnnation ; 
an accusation/' continues ms Lordship, ^* already made 
with equal falsehood and calumny, hj the same 
authority, against the members of his Majesty's 
goverrunent during the last war; an accusation incom- 
patible with the honour of his Majesty, and the known 
charactQr of the British nation*" His Lordship in his 
recriminatory comments on sereral alleged violations 
of the laws of national honour on the part of the First 
Consul, noTor makes the slightest allusion to 
attempt of Colonel Despard, and most assuredly his 
Ix^rdship must have known the facts, if such existed, 
of Buonaparte's connection with that alleged intentioii 



* The Cabinet of BaoiMpflirte> p. S6d 
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ef aaMflomatiiig his Mi^etty, aad, if this wore known, 
they would not bare been withbeld on endi an 

occasion. 

February 7, 1803, Colonel Despard wn> tried at 
the Surrey Assizes, before Lord Ellenborough, on a 
charge of hi^h treason, conspiring to aasaisinate the 
King, &c. When the names of the iory were caUed 
oyer. Colonel Deepard rose, and begged that the 
eonrt would grant him permission to say a few words, 
in order to do away from the mmds of the jiiroi s witli 
any unfavourable impressions which might liave been 
made upon them by those vile pubhcations which, at 
various times since his arrest, had appeared against 
bis ehameter." Tbe Lord Cliief Justice interposed, 
and said tiiat was not &e proper time to urge anytiiing 
material to his defence. Colonel Despard replied, 

I am sorry for it, my Lord." 

The Attoruey-General, Mr. Spencer Percival, 
slated the case to the jury at considerable length, 
and in a yery different q>irit to. the Attorney-General, 
wbo appeared for the Crown, on tbe trial of John 
Home Tooke and bis associates. At tbe eonehunon of 
the statement of the case, the ordinary rccoiiimendation 
of the Crown prosecutors, to give due consideration 
to any part of the evidence that might be favourable 
to the prisoner, and the benefit to him of any thing 
doubtCni in it, was entirely dispensed with, and one of 
a very different character was given expresnon to* 

** I do not see, gentlemen, that in this case you 
should have any e,vtraordinary anxious feelings to 
extricate the prisoner ; the crime is one of the blackest 
and most misohievous in the catalo^e of guilt ; and 
society' cannot exist if it go unpimished : to the last 
he is entitled to justice ; be is tried by the English 
law ; before Englisb Judges, and an English jury ; 
but if j'ou permit your incUnation to mercy to exceed 
the limits of reason, you will do wliat the prisoner has 
no right to expect, and what I, most solemnly protest 
against, on the part of the public." 

The first witness, Starord, swpre to his having 
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been sent, by the magistrateA of Union Hall, with a 
number of police officers, on the 15th NoTcmbw, 
1802, to the Oakley Arms public-bouse, in Lambeth. 

They went up stairs and entered a room, when Colonel 
Despai d, and about thirty persons were assembled, 
all, except Colonel Despard, were of the lower 
orders of the people ; one or two wore red jackets ; 
Colonel Despard refused to be searched; he asked 
by what anthority the officers came there ; he insislied 
on seeing the warrant, and the ngnatnres to it were 
shown to him ; be was then searched, and was very 
indignant ; nothing was found upon bim ; some printed 
papers were found on the floor, and on some of the 
persons present, the arrests took place the evening of 
the dav parliament met, but the kmg did not go down 
to the house that day. A man, of the name of Thomas 
Windson, presented himself to witness below stmrs, 
and volunteered some communications. The printed 
papers were then produced ; tbey wero to the fol- 
lowing effect, ** Constitution, the independence of 
Great Britain and Ireland ; an equaUzation of civil, 
political, and religious rights ; an ample provision for 
the fiunilies of the heroes who shall teii in the eon- 
test ; a liberal reward for distinguished merit. These 
are the objects fur whiih we contend, we swear to be 
united in the awful presence of God.*' 

The form of the oath : — " I, A. B., do voluntarily 
declare, that I will endeavour, to the utmost of my 
power, to obtun the objects of this Union ; namely, to 
recover those rights,^ I have lost, which the Supreme 
Being, in his infinite bounty, has given to all men : 
that neither hopes, fears, rewards, nor punishment, 
shall ever induce mo to give any information directly, 
nor indirectly, concerning the business, or of any 
member of this, or any sunilar sodety, so help me 
God." 

Charles Bacan, a BoW'^street officer, deposed, that 

when the officers entered the room, some of the people 
jumped up, and Colonel Despard cried out, " one and 
all follow me." The patrole was then called, and the 
^ij^ners were secured* 
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Thomas Windson sworn — said, he was a priyate in 

the Guards, in March, 1S02. John Francis, one of 
the prisoners, shewed him some printed papers, which 
he afterwards shewed to Mr. Bonus, an Army 
Agent, and officer in the Framport (Office. He left 
one of the papers with him, he told Mr* Bonus the 
object of those concerned with him was to overtttrn 
the government, to get arms, and unite in different 
cuuipanies. Shortly after he attended a meeting at 
Giles's, where he was sworn by Francb. After this 
he attended several meetings of from sixteen to 
^ twenty-five persons, Irishmen of the lowest class* A 
Mr. M'Namara took a leading part at those meetings. 
Their object was to OYertm*n the govemment, and 
destroy the royal family. 

The society was divided into several divisions, each 
company consisted of ten, and was headed by a cap- 
tain. There was a division in the Borough, one in 
Marylebone, one in Spitalfields^ one in Blackwall* 
The oldest captain took the command of five com- 
panies, and was there called colonel. At a meeting 
of the Flying Horse, at Newington, lie first saw 
Colonel Despard. A regular organisation was pro- 
posed for London, but Colonel Despard said no 
regular organization^ in London, would be dangerous, 
bc^uso the place is so much under the eye of govern- 
ment," He said a regular organization was necessary 
in the country, and he bcUeved it was general. The 
people, he said, were every where ripe, and were 
anxious for the moment of attack, particularly In Bir- 
mingham, Sheffield, Leeds, and all the great towns. 
The colonel said he had walked twenty miles that 
day, andy wherever he had been, the people were ripe. 
He said the attack was to be made the day the Kmg 
went to parliament, and that his Majestj^ must be put 
to death. He observed, at the same tmie, " I have 
weighed the matter well, my heart is callous.'' After 
the destruction of the King, the maUrCoachea were to 
be etcppedf a$ a signal to the peopU, in the country ^ 
that tiie revolt had taken place in town. He made a 
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proposal, to Windson^ about a meeting at Tower Hill, 
to consult on the best means of taking the Tower^ 
and securing the arms. That meeting took place; 

the colonel said, on that occasion, ** we have been 
deceived as to the number of arms in the bank ; there 
are only six hundred stand there, and they have 
taken the hammers oat to render them useless, as 
they must have been apprised of our intentions." The 
24tn of NoTomber was the day^ fixed for the attack 
on the King. The colonel said he would himself 

undertake it with what force he liad, if he could get 
no assistance on that side of the water. The same 
day a man, named Wood, said, thxU wlien the King 
was gcing to the house, he wovld post hinml/, aa 
ceniry, over the great gun in the park, and that 
he would load and fire at his Maje^*s eoaeh as 
he passed through the park. Wood might, in the 
course of his diUy, be sometimes placed over that \ 
gun.'' On his cross examination he said he became 
a member of the society in May ok June^ 1802. He 
had brought many men to those meetings, and swore 
them in.'' In the report of the trials in the Hibernian 
» Magasine, the concluding words of this man's eyidence 
are " witness said he acted under the advice of Mr. 
Bonus, who recommended him to keep an eye on i 
these people, and to put liimself forward.* Eight 
other witnesses were called in corroboration of various 
pacts of Windson's eyidence. J 
Mr. Seijeant Best and Mr. GurneT addressed the \ 

t'ury on tiie part of the prisoner. No evidence was : 
wrought forward to contradict the crown witnesses ; ) 
but to tlie character of the prisoner. Lord Nelson, Sir i 
Alured Clerk, George Long, Esq., and Sir Evan > 
Nepeauy appeared, and each of them gave the highest , 
character it was possible for men to ffive. relative to j 
the conduct, courage^ and military tafents of the pri- 
soner, at the period of the acquaintance of each with 
Colonel Despai'd in foreign countries. .| 

* Th6S0 words aire omitted In the report of the London Chroakie^ 
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The prisoner^ on being aaked if he faftd any flrnig 
to add to what liad been said by his counsel, s^ud, 

** his counsel had acquitted themseiYes so entirely to 
his satisfaction, he bad no wish to pav any thingr.** 

After the Sohci tor- General had repUed on the part 
of the crown, the Chief Justioe charged the jury. 
Hislordahip obserred, that it was adSutled that a 
traitoroas conspiracy did exist ; bnt it was denied that 
it was the prisoner's. The principal evidence, was 
that of accomplices who had become approvers. It 
was for the jury to consider its value, and the corro- 
boration of it by other witnesses. 

The jnry wididrew for about half an hour, and on 
tbeir return, the foreman pronounced the prisoner 
** Guilty,'* adding, ** but we most earnestly recom- 
mend the prisoner to mercy, on account of liis former 
good character, and the services he has rendered liis 
country." Ck)lonel Despard heard the fatcii verdict 
pronounced with the utmost composure and fijrmness. 

On the 9th of February, twelve oi the persons ar» 
rested on the 16th NoTwber, 1802, were tried, and 
nine of them were found guilty, and sentenced to 
death. ^Vhen Colonel Despard was asked, if he had 
any tiling to say, why sentence of death should not be 
passed upon him t he said, " My lord, 1 have only to 
say, that after the charge was brought against me, of 
whidi I have not the most dislant i(ba; and smce my 
oommitta], I have had no lime to consult my soficitor 
on the means of refuting that charge, or of destroy- 
ing the credit of the witnesses produced. I have, 
therefore, nothing to say now, but what I said when 
first brought to the bar, that I am not guilty." 

At the conclusion of the address of we Uhief Jus- 
tice, Colonel Despard ssid, — I beg to say a few 
words, in consequence of something that has fallen 
from his lordship. The seduction of the unhappy men 
involved in my fate, has been imputed to me ; but I 
do not conceive, that any thing appeared in the course 
of the tridi, or evidence, to justify such an imputa- 
tion/' 
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Macnamara said, — I am now under sentence of 
4eath, and will shortly be under another judgment ; 
and may Ood nerer receive my soul, if ever I spok^ 

to Windson, till I came to this place." 

The warrant for the execution of Colonel Despard 
and six of his associates, reached the governor of the 
new prison in the Borough, on the 19th of February. 
Colonel Despard reerived the dreadful intelligence 
with his wonted firmness. He had entertained some 
expectation of mercy, and manifested a momentary 
disappoiiitraent. He said — The time was short. ' 

Mrs. Despard had been constantly with her hus- 
band from the time of his conviction. She remained 
with him the whole of Saturday night. All the pri- 
soners attended chapel on Sunday, with the exception 
of Colonel Despard and Macnamara ; the latter had 
. the assistance of a Roman Catholic clergyman. At 
four o'clock on Sunday evening, Mrs. Despard, accom- 
panied by another lady, a relative to tlic latter, had a 
parting interview with her husband. The composure 
of Colonel Despard seemed to sustain his lady, tnough 
the grief of her companion was not to be subdned. 
She was removed in a state of distraction Mrs. Des- 
pard parted with her husband with an extraordinary 
display of fortitude ; but had not long left the prison, 
when she returned, and made an attempt to gain ad- 
mission once more to her husband's cell. She implored 
to be again allowed to see him ; but it was properly 
considered best to refuse her request. It is said she 
manifested some indignation at the refusal, and made 
some allusion to the cause for which her husband was 
about to suffer, which might liave better suited a Gre- 
cian matron, than an English or an Irish lady, in her 
unfortunate circumstances. After Mrs. Despard had 
parted with her husband, he continued to walk up and 
down his cell till evening. He slept for a short time, 
and on awiddng, spoke as if addh*essing one of the 
officers of the prison, who was placed in his cell, in 
these words, ** Me — they shall receive no inforination 
irom me. No I not for all the gilts and gold in the 
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possession of the crown.*' These expressions were 

supposed to have refers nee to some proposal that might 
have been recently made to him. Sir Richard Ford, 
of the Home Otiice, had been at the prison on Satar- 
day, and it was believed, had seen Colouol Despard. 
The following morning, at eight o'clock, the prisoners 
were brought from their cells, and one after the other 
drawn in a hnrdle, across the court-yard of the pi*ison. 
They were then conducted to the scati'old, which had 
been constructed, as to admit of iiaving the seven pri- 
soners placed in a line, and executed at the same 
moment. A few minutes before the execution took 
place. Colonel Despard came forward in front of the 
Bcaffold, and addressed tfie mnltitade assembled, in 

these words : — 

** Fellow citizens, I came here, as you see, after 
having served my country ; faitlifully, lionourably, 
and usefully served it, for thirty years and upwards, 
to suffer death upon a scaffold, for a crime, of which I 
protest I am not guilty. I solemnly dedare, that I 
am no more guilty of it, than any of you who may be 
now hearing me. But, though his Majesty's minis- 
ters know, as well as I do, that I am not guilty, yet, 
.they avail themselves of a le^al pretext to destroy a 
man, because he has been a friend to truth, to Uberty, 
and to justice — (there was loud cheering from the 
populace) — because he had been a friend to the poor 
and the oppressed. But, citizens, 1 hope and trust, 
notwithstanding my fate, and the fate of those who, 
no doubt, will soon follow me, that the principles of 
freedom, of humanity, and of justice, will finaJly tri- 
umph over falsehood, tyranny, and delusion, and every 
principle hostile to the interests of the human race* 
And now, having said this, I have little more to add,*' 
(he paused a moment), " I have httle more to add, ex- 
cept to wish you health, happiness, and freedom, which 
I have endeavoured, as far as was in my power, to 
procure for you and mankind in general." 

When the other prisoners were brought from their 
eeUs, they conducted themselves with propriety, and 
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displayed the utmost composure. Five of them con- 
fessed they had done wron^, but not to the extent 
charged against them in we evidence." A fifibby 
Graham* said he was ignorant of the crimes he was 
charged inth, but had attended a meeting; to which 
he had been brought by the approver, Emblyn. So 
here were seven men, on the verge of the grave, de- 
claring they were not guilty of the offences laid to 
thw charge, to the extent of the evidence against 
them ; in metf that the approvers and main witnesses 
had ffiven false evidence against them. The witaess 
Windson, was made acquainted with the object of the 
treasonable society in March, 1802. He communi- 
cated his knowledge of them to a government officer 
belonging to the Transport Office, Mr. Bonus, and 
was instnicted* as Cockayne had been in the case of 
Jacksoni *'to put himself forward'' and watdi the 
meetings. He did so, and introduced, by his own 
admission, a great number of unfortunate men into 
the society, who, in all probability, but for his solici- 
tation, .would never have joined or any other sedi- 
tious association. The Society was then, with the 
full knowledge of Mr« Bonus, the Mont of transports 
— ^and it may, In justice to that gentfeman, be inferred 
of government itself — suffered to exist, to ramify, to 
increase in numbers, from the month of March, 1802, 
till the 15th of November the same year — namely » for 
a term of eight months! 

. Ever^ man who was inveighled into that treason- 
able society, during that period, was sacrificed to a 

policy that no language of reprobation, can sufficiently 

stigmatise. 

There is great reason to believe that no plot what- 
ever for the murder of the sovereign, or of the royal 
family (for the witnesses contradicMl one another on 
this point) was contemplated. This was a police office 
invention. There is no question, howcTer, but tisat 
the objects of the society were treasonable, and that 
the overthrow of the constitution was contemplated ; 
but so far from Despard having inveij^ed tne per- 
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sons who had been arrested with him into that society 
of which they were members, he was entrapped into 
its affairs by others, for the especial purpose of prose- 
cution. That society, and its different ramifications, 
were composed solely of soldiers, dismissed seamen, 
and working men. These associations were subor- 
dinate to a secret society, composed of men of a yery 
different class, which had been in being since the year 
1796, and was called ''The Secret Committee of 
England." It was composed of delegates from Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland, who formed an executive 
directory. Despard was probably either a member 
of that Society, or in, connection with it, without 
being formally a member. One of its members was 
Benjamin Pemberton Binns, brother of John Binns, 
of the Corresponding Society. 

It was from this Society the Rev. James Coigley 
had carried communications of threat political impor- 
tance, in 1796, to the French government. It was of 
tins sodety that an agent, B. P. Binns, had distributed 
m number of addresses among the United Irishmen, 
in 1797, which are spoken of m the eyidence of John 
Hughes. - There were persons said to be members of 
that society ; of respcctabihty, and subsequently of 
high standing in society, and of influence in reform 
pditics. It had an executiTO Committee — ^the m^m* 
oers of which were miknown, except to three or four 
of the oth^ members — Hke that of^ the United Irish- 
men, but more fortunate than the latter ; its mem- 
bers, though suspected, never were discovered, or 
denounced on such evidence as could lead to their 
conviction. It has been denied by some of the state 
prisoners, that there was any correspondence or eon* 
nection between the London Comsponding Society, 
or any other rimilar assodation in England, and the 
society of United Irishmen in Ireland. So far as 
regards the Corresponding Society, such may be the 
fact ; but with respect to the Secret Committee of 
England, though there might be no official communi- 
cation between its executive and that of the United 
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Irish om, there most assuredly was a great deal of 
commumcation between the leading men of both 
sodetieSy and a great deal of it was carried on throneh 
the agency of Benjamin Pemberton Binns, and the 

Hev. James Coigley. 

With respect to Mr. Goldsmith's statement, of 
Despard being employed by Buonaparte to assassinate 
the King, it is not entitled to the slightest credit. 
Mr. Goldsmith's favourite and fortunate pursuit for a 
great many years, has been in gathering stories of 
assassination, of treason, and of sedition, undertaken 
by the orders of Buonaparte, and promoted in foreign 
countries by his directions. There is one passage in 
his work, illustrative of the character of his researches, 
and of the benevolent disposition in which they were 
pursued, at a period subs^uent to his dismissal from 
the anti-English organ of the First Consul — ^the Paris 
Argus, in 1802. In his cabinet of Buonaparte, re- 
ferring to the latter, he says, " All friends of man- 
kind will hear with pleasure, that this curse of the 
world is epileptic ; he has also scrofulous eruptions 
on his breast, as the French physicians say, from the 
itch badly cured, * le galie rentree/ which he had to 
a very great degree when he lived in * his garret, 
previous to the 13 vendimiare,* 

So much for the statements of Mr. Goldsmith, in- 
tended to disparage the First Consul, and the stories of 
his projected assassinations, and connection with Colonel 
Despard, as an agent for the perpetration of one of 
thein« The only ground for such a charge, is the 
supposed connection of Colonel Despard with the 
popular societies in Loudon, at a previous period. 
He had been imprisoned, and discharged without trial 
twice previously to his last arrest. 

On the 21st of December, 1798, on the second 
reading of the bill for the cessation of the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act, Mr. Courtney read a letter 

* S«mt History of tho Cabinet of Baooaparte, p. 1 1 1, 
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from Mrs* Despard, illustrative of the practical work- 
ing of the late measure : — 

** Some mention having been made in newspaper 
reports of the House t>f Commons, relative to the 
treatment of Colonel Despard in the new prison, I 
think it necessary to state, that he was confined near 
seven months, in a dark cell, not seven feet square, 
withoat fire, or candle, chair, table, knife, fork, a 
glazed window, or even a book. I made several appli- 
cations in person to Mr. Wiekham, and by letter to 
the Duke of Portland, all to no purpose. The 20th 
of last month, he was removed into a room with tire, 
but not until his feet were ulcerated by the frost* 
For the truth of this statement I appeal to the Hon. 
Mr« Lawless, and John Beever, Esq. who visited 
him in prison, and at whose intercession he was re- 
moved. The jailer will bear witness, that he never 
made any complaint of his treatment, liowever severe 
it was. This statement of facts is without the know- 
ledge of the colonel, who has served his Majesty 
thirty years, and all his family are now in the army. 

(Signed) " CATHERINE DESPARD, 

Berkley Square.^' 

Despard was known to government as a man of 
Hoi*ne Tooke's pohtics, and therefore was in bad 
odour wi.h it. Such was his position, when the 
charge was made by the First Consul, of barboining, 
pensioning, and thus countenancing in England, the 
notorious assassin Georges, and his compeers. Intel- 
ligence was received from France, not officially, how- 
ever, that French agents had been sent over to Eng- 
land to instigate the malcontented to assassinate the 
Kiagl Despard was likewise known to have been 
recendy in France, and therefore was suspected of 
commmii( ating with its government. On his return 
to England he was set by the police, dogged by, 
spies; his friends were interrogated; his letters were 
examined, and detained. This was ever an infaUible 
recdpt for making traitors. When Tiberius ex* 

% 
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pressed some distrust of a spirited officer — in a letter 
to th0 latter, that officer, Gettulos, let him plainly 
see how his siupibions might be realized, waen he 
wrotd to Tiberius, that ao long ns he remained un- 
suspected, his loyalty would continue uncontamin- 
ated/' Despard was at length inveighled into assem- 
blies, whore it was possible to establish charges against 
him, which could not otherwise be sustained ; and in 
this way a man exceedingly obnoxioua to the goyern* 
meiit, and probably ^bmgerous to it, was removed* 

Arthur O'Connor states, that Despard's attempt was 
wholly foreign to the affairs in Ireland. Until it can 
bo sho^^ n that the objects of the Secret Committee of 
Eneland, composed of delegates from England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland, were miolly foreign to the affairs 
of Ireland, I, for one, cannot be persuaded but that 
Colonel Despard's supposed connection with the 
secret society in England, was well known to the 
leaders of the United Irishmen, and that a popular 
movement, not an atrocious act of assassination, was 
expected, and looked for with anxiety, as affording 
employment for the troops in England, which would 
leave a better prospect for their efforts in Ireland. 

In carrying into effect the sentence of Colonel Des- 
pard, that part of a barbarous remnant of the savagery 
of men in ages of darkness — which passed for a salutary 
severity, essential to the ends of justice— was dis- 
pensed with. 

The following extract of the warrant for exe^ 
cntion is worthy of attention : — And whereas, we 

have thought fit to remit part of the sentence of 
the prisoners, viz,, taking out the bowels before their 
faces, and dividing the bodies of Edward Marcus Des- 
pard, &a &c., severally into four parts : our will and 
fleamre is, that execution be done upon the said £. 
M. Despard, &c* &c., by their being drawn and 
hanged, and having their heads severed from their 
bodies, according to the said sentence only, at the 
usual place of execution, on Monday next, the 21st 
of February ; and for so doing this shall be your 
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warrant. Given at our court, at St. James's, &c. &c. 
by his Majesty's command. 

(Signed) " PELHAM. 
" From trusty and well beloved 
Sheriff of the connty of 
Surry, &c." 

The seven unfortunate men having been placed in a 
line, and tied up one after the other, the signal was 
^ven, and they were all launched into eternity the 
same instant. Colonel Despard's body was the first 
taken down. The head was severed from it ; and the 
executioner, holding it up by the hair, held it towards 
the populace, and cried out in a loud voice, " This is 
the head of a traitor — Edward Marcus Despard." 

The remains of this ill-fated gentleman were then 
removed by his friends, and interred in Paddington, 
by bis own derire, he expressed some days previously 
to his execution, to a friend, to whom he said, ** he 
believed the remains of many of his countrymen were 
buried there." 

The following particulars, of the early history and 
military career of Colonel Despard, are taken from a 
Memoir of the late Colonel Edward Marcus Des- 
pard. By James Bannantine, his Secretary, when 
Superintendent of his Majesty's affairs at Honduras." 
Publislicd in Walker's Uibemian Magazine," March, 
1803, page 129 :— 

" He was bom in 1760 or 1751, and descended from 
a Tery ancient and respectable family in the Queen's 
county, in Ireland. He is the youngest of six bro- 
thers, all of whom, except the eldest, have served 
either in the army or navy. In 1766, he entered the 
army as an ensign, in the 50th regiment. In the same 
regiment he served as a lieutenant ; and in the 79th, 
he served succesedvely as lieutenant, quarter master, 
captam, lieutenant, and captain. From his superior 
officers he received many marks of approbation, par- 
ticularly from General Calcraft, of the 50th, General 
Meadows, and the Duke of Northumberland. He 
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has been fur the last twenty years detached from any 
particular corps, and intrusted with important offices. 
In 1799 he was appointed chief engineer to the St. 
Juan expedition, and conducted himself, soa»to obtain 
distingutshed attention and praise from Captain Pol- 
son, who commanded on that occasion, He also re- 
ceived the tlianks of the council and assembly of the 
island of Jamaica, for the construction of public works 
there ; and was, in consequence of these services, ap- 
pointed by the governor of Jamaica, to be commander- 
in-chief of the island of Kattan and its dependencies, 
and of the troops there, and to rank a lieutenant* 
colonel and field engineer, and commanded as such on 
the Spanish main, in liattan, and ou the Musq[uito 
Shore, and the Bay of Honduras. 

** After this, at Cape Gracias de Dies, he put him- 
self at the head of the inhabitants, who voluntarilj 
solidted him to take the command, and re-took from 
the Spaniards, Black-river, the principal settlement of 
the coasts. For this service, he received the thanks 
of the governor, council, and assembly of Jamaica, 
and of the king himself. In 1783, lie was promoted 
to the rank of colonel ; in 1784, he was appointed first 
commissioner for settling and receiving the territory 
ceded to Britain, by the sixth article of the definitive 
treaty of peace with Spain, in 1783, • He, as a colo- 
nel, so well discharged his duty, that he was appointed 
superintendent of his Majesty's affairs on the coast of 
Honduras, which office he held, much to the advan- 
tage of the crown of England ; for he obtained from 
that of Spain, some very important privileges. The 
clashing interests, however, of the inhabitants of this 
coast, produced much discontent, and the colonel was, 
by a party of them, accused of various misdemeanors 
to his Majesty's ministers. He now came home, and 
demanded that his conduct should be investigated ; 
but was, after two years' constant attendance on all 
the departments of government, at last told by minis*' 
ters, that there was no charge against him worthy of 
investigation ; that his Majesty had thought proper to 
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abolish the office of superintendent at Honduras, 
otherwise he should have been reinstated in it : as- 
sured that his serviees ebould not be forgotten, bnt in 
due time meet their reward. 

It appears, however, that no further notice was 
ever taken of his past honourable and praiseworthy 
conduct, which, no doubt, highly irritated the coloners 
susceptible and feclin<> mind; and it is highly proba- 
ble, that the designing and disaffected iiad taken 
advantage of his state of mind, to detach him from 
loyaltjr, and engage his superior understanding and 
abilities in that mistake cause, for which his life has 
now paid tlie forfeit. 

" Soon after the commencement of the French revo- 
lution, Colonel Despard was committed to prison, 
without any cause bemg assigned ; but was liberated 
after , some weeks confinement. On the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act, he was again confined for a 
considerable time, still without any visible cause ; but 
was at length set at liberty, on his own recognizance. 
From this time he continued at large, till the 16th of 
Nov. last, when he was again taken into custody, at 
the Oakley Arms, Lambeth, with about thirtjr other 
persons. In consequence of the last' apprehension, 
the colonel, and twelve of his associates, were brought 
to trial, ten of whom were found guilty of high 
treason. 

** The other unfortunate persons who were tried, 
and suffered along with Mr. Despard, were all men in 
» humble situations of life, but of respectable charac- 
ters. Broughton and Macnamara were carpenters ; 

Graham was a master slater, and had a small yearly 
income from government ; Written was a shoemaker ; 
Francis and Wood were soldiers.'^ 



CHAPTER IV. 

The treaty of peace between Great Britain on tlie 
one hand, and France, and Spain^ and Holland on the 

D 
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other, was signed at Amiens, the 27th of March, 1802. 
It YTd^ very evident from the beginning, of the nego-- 
tiation for peace, that there was no coi^dence on the 
part of eitner goveminent» in the sincerity of the in- 
tention of the other to maintain it. 

The uunistry in England was pressed by public 
opinion, and its expression iu parliament to alfect to 
make overtures for peace, and eventually peace itself. 
BuOQaparte was consolidating his plans for his own 
aggraiidizement^ and reqnir^ a breathing time to 
combine and to accomplish them. The destmction of 
the 'French fleet, moreover, rendered it necessary to 
make the requisite preparations to provide and to 
equip another. This required time ; and none was 
certainly lost by Buonaparte : for, from the beginning 
of the peace, naval preparations, of considerable mag- 
nitude, were actiyely going on at Brest and other 
ports. 

Siniiiar naval preparations and military movements 
were on foot in England, in the winter of 1802. In 
the spring of 1803, volunteering in England, and the 
raising of yeomanry corps in Ireland, were matters of 
public notoriety. In the " London Chronicle," of 
Mardi 12, 1803, we find the following announcement : 
** Mr. J. C. Beresford, M.P. for Dublin, set off on 
Tuesday, for Ireland. His sudden return is attri- 
buted to business of a public nature." That business 
was oihoaliy glanced at, in a circular of the Irish 
secretary, a few davs later. 

On the 26th of March, Mr. £. B. littlehales, in 
pursoance to dhrections firom the Lord Lieutenant, 
addressed a circular to the commanding oflicers of the 
respective corps of yeomanry, stating, that in the pre- 
sent posture of affairs, it was particularly desirable the 
yeomanry of Ireland should be prepared for any 
emergency." 

Several of the corps of yeomanry, however, were 
already embodied. 

Mr. Otto, the l^rench minister at the court of Lon- 
don, in a note to Lord Hawkesbury, dated August 
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17, 1802, states, that he had reeeiTed eapeeial orders, 
to solicit that the meet effectual measures diould be 

taken, — 

1st. — To put a stop to ubuoiiuus, seditious, and 
unbecoming publications. 

" 2nd. — That certam French eoiigrants dudl be ^mt 
out of the island of Chiemsey^ 

" 3rd. — That certain bishope^ emigraats in England, 
shaU be sent away* 

" 4th. — That Georges and his adliurtiits sJiould be 
transported to Canada. 

"5th. — That the Bourbon princes siiould be recam^ 
mtided to repair to AVarsaw. 

" 6th. — That French emigrants, wearing orders of 
Ae ancient r^me, should be reqtmred to quit the 
British territory. 

The example of tlic British QoTernmcnt, in times 
of public commotions, is referred to in justitication of 
tiiose demands, ** Whatever," says Mr. Otto, may 
be the protection which British laws afford to native 
writer8,and to othw subjectsof his Majesty, the French 
Qoyemment knowsthat foreigners here do not enjoy the 
same protection, and the law, known by the title of 
flie Alien Act, gives the ministry of Mis Britannic 
Majesty, an authority which it has often exercised 
against those whose residence was prejudicial to the 
interests of Great Britain. The first clause of the 
act states expressly, that any. oitler in council, which 
requires a foreigner to quit the kingdom, shall be 
executed under pain of transportation. There exists, 
therefore, in the muiistry a legal and sufficient power 
to restrain foreigners, imthout having recourse to tJie 
cmrte of law, and the French Govbbmment, which 

OPFBRS ON THIS POINT, A PERFECT BBCIPROOITT^ 

THINKS IT GIVES a new proof of its pacific intentions 
by demanding that those persons may be sent away 
whose machinations uniformly tend to sow discord 
between the people."* 

* «Lpiidoii Chronicle/' May 19th--21»(, 1603, jMige 463. 
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The perfect reciprocity there is no mietaking. The 
United Irishmen in Paris> stood in the same obnoxious 
relation to British interests, which the emigrees in 

London did to those of France, or rather of its ruler. 
How was it possible for the leaders of the former, 
after tlie pubhcation of the paper from which the pre- 
ceding document is taken, to place any trust in Buona- 
parte s faith or friendly feelings to their canse, is, 
indeed, surprising. 

It is evident, however, that Robert Emmet's infor- 
mation was well founded, and that his opinion of 
Buonaparte was not a mistaken one. Lord Hawkes- 
bury's reply to this communication, dated August 28, 
1802, was a dignitied refusal to transport, turn out of 
the kingdom, or recommend to leave it, an^ persons 
who did not infringe the law^^. The intention of the 
Alien Act was, to empower the British government to 
remove foreigners suspected of being dangerous to it. 
But if any substantial proof was given, of foreigners 
in England, distributing proclamations in France, or 
enticing the people to resist its government, his Ma- 
jesty would take all the measures in his power to cause 
such persons to leave the country. With respect to 
interference with the press, "I am sure," says Lord 
Hawkesbury, " you must be aware, that his Majesty 
cannot, and nerer will, in consequence of any repre* 
sentation, or any menace from a foreign power, make 
any concession, wiiich can be, in the smallest degree, 
dangerous to the hberty of the press, as secured by 
the constitution of this country. This Uberty is justly 
dear to every British subject. The constitution admits 
of no previous restraints upon pubUcations of any 
description." No allusion wnateTer was made to the 
obliging offer of the perfect reciprocity. Akocether, 
the correspondence was advantageous {on the race of 
the published correspondence) to the character of the 
British minister, and damaging to that of the First 
Consul. But there is no doubt, that Georges and his 
associates were suffered, unmolested, to pursue their 
^^lnachinations in Great Britun, and were supported 
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and countenanced by influential people in England, 
among the emigrants, and that the pretence was futile, 
that there was no power under the Alien Act to pre- 
vent fummnn from pbttiog agnuwl the life of the 
nder of a foreign eountry, at peace with Great Bri- 
tain, on the part of the Minister for Foreign ASSftirs ; 
and no less hypocritical, with respect to the anxiety 
manifested for the maintenance of constitutional privi- 
leges, than the feelings of veneration expressed for the 
liberty of the press, and the fears professedly enter- 
tained of an interference with it. 

It eannot fail to strike any reader of the ofHcial 
papers presented to parliament, connected with the 
mission of Liord Whitworth, that the ^eat cause of 
Buonaparte's irritation, greater even than the reten- 
tion of Malta, was the abuse lavished on him in the 
English newspapers, and b^ several of the leading 
members of the opposition, m parliament. The Bri- 
tish government, m affecting to remedy the grievance 
complained of, took the course, of all others, the most 
dtspleaainff to Buonaparte, the most calculated to bring 
him into cBsfavour with the Liberals and Radicals in 
England, namely, the prosecution of one of those 
editors, Peltier, which afforded an ucaibion to Sii? 
Jaraes Macintosh for raking the character and career 
of Buonaparte, fore and aft : thus accomplishing the 
purpose of the government, while apparently bent on 
protecting the reputation of their new ally. 

Was it bv mere acddent that this trial came on the 
«nie day that Colonel Despard was executed ? The 
Moniteur^ in commenting on the views of Peltier's 
conviction, expressed the greatest indignation at the 
duplicity of the British minister, in taking a course so 
mudi opposed to the wishes of the French govern- 
ment, instead of that which had been demanded by 
their ambassador. 

Buonaparte, in a conference with Lord Whitworth, 
communicated to the British government, February 
21, 1803, reiterated his complaints against the British 
government, in reference to the retention of Malta, in 
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direct violation of tlio terms of the treaty. lie said : 
" Of the two, he would rather see us in possession of 

the Faubour*,^ St. Antoinc, than Malta." He 

complained of the protection giyen in £ngland to the 
a^tossin GeorgeB, handiomely pensioned, and of his 
plans bdng permitted to be carried into effect in 
France, and of two of his fellow^agents beiQg sent into 
France, by the Emigrees, to assassinate him (Buona- 
parte), and bcins; then in cnstody. This latter part of 
the statement ^y^\s perfectly correct. The two men he 
referred to, were tried and convicted on their own con- 
fessions. 

In regard to the abuse lamudied on him in the Eng- 
lish papers, and IVencfa emiirrant joumak, pnbliahed 
-in London, he said to hord whitworth, Tne irrita- 
tion he felt against England increased daily, because 
every wind which blew from England, brought no- 
thing but enmity and hatred against him."* Lord 
Hawkesbury, in reply to Lord Whitworth's communi- 
cation, February 18, 1803, made the following ad- 
mission, for the ^rst time explicitly and plainly 
expressed : — With regard to that article of the 
treaty which relates to Malta, the Hipfdatione eon' 
tained in it, owing to drcurmtaiues which it ivas 
not in the power of his Majesty to control, Imd not 
been found capahJp of exec (it ion.'** 

In Lord Whitworth's communication (marked No. 
38, dated Febmary 21, 1803) to Lord Hawkesbury, 
'an accoiint is giten of an interyiew with Buonaparte, 
when the latter, in reference to flie proofs he had 
given to maintain peace, said — " he wished to know 
what he had to gain by going to war with England. A 
descent was the only means of oflfence he had, and 
that he was determined to attempt, by putting himself 
at the head of the expedition. But how could it be 
supposed that, after having gained the height on which 
he stood, he would risk his life and reputation in such 
a hazardous attempt, unless forced to it by neoessitf, 
when the chances were, that he and the greatest part 

* <• London Chrooiele/' Feb. 1803. 
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«>/ the expedition would go to tlie bottom of the sea. 
He talked mucli on the subject, but never fiffected 
to diminish the danger. He acknowledged there were 
» handred chanoes to one against him ; but still he 
was determined to attempt iti if war should be the 
eonsequenoe of the present discusnon ; and, that such 
was the disposition of tlic troops, that army after 
army would be found for the enterprize/** He con- 
cluded, by stating — "that France, with an army 
of 480,000 men, to be immediately completed, was 
ready for the most desperate enterprise ; that Eng- 
landy with her fleet, was nustress of the seas, which he 
did not think he should be able to equal in ten years. 
Two such countries, by a proper understanding, 
might govern the world ; but^ by tJieir strifes, might 

overturn it." 

In the report on the situation of the French Re- 

giblic, bearing the signature of the First Consul, 
uonaparte, presented to the legislative body by a 

decree of the government, of the 21st February, 
1803, the following passages occur : — The British 
forces are still in Alexandria and Malta. The govern- 
ment had a fair risbt of complaint ; but it has received 
intteU^enoe that the vessels which are to convey them 

to Europe are already in the Mediterranean 

** But in England two parties maintain a contest for 
power ; one of those parties has concluded peace, and 
appears desirous of maintaining it. The other has 

taken an oath of eternal hatred to France. 

U9S« measures of 



■ 









to adopt. Five hundred thousand men ought to be, 

and shall be, ready to undertake its defence, and 
avenge its injuries. Strange necessity which miserable 
passions impose on two nations, whom interest and 
mclinatton mutually prompt to the eoltivation of 
peace. Whatever success intrigues may experience in 
ti<Mldoni na other people will be involved in new com- 



• "LoadOD CbKOBicld," p. 476, May 17-19,1803. 
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biutions. The goTernmoni says, with eonscioiw 
pride, that England alone cannot maintain a straggle 
againiit IVance.''* 

Mr. Pitt, at this time out of office, was playing the 
invalid in the public prints, "in so precarious a state, 
(sajs the London Chronicle, p. 207,) as not to admit 
of his undergoing the fatigue of a regular parlia- 
mentary attendance/' His organs, however, were 
not idle ; the papers which he)*etofore adrocated his 
opinionB, were biuily employed in reviling the First 
Consul, and deprecatbg peace with him. At the 
very period that Mr. Pitt's health was stated in the 
London Chroniclef in February and March, 1803, to 
be in so precarious a state, he was more deeply 
engaged in public business, I was informed by his 
niece. Lady Hester Stanhope, who then acted as his 
private secretary, than he had been at any period 
while he was in the ministry. It is impossible to 
read the debates in parliament of this period, and not 
to believe that the Prime Minister, Adington, was more 
desirous of maintaining peace with France, than the 
party that had hitherto clamour ed against the war. 
Some of the great Whigs of that day. Lord Moira, 
and Mr. Sheridan, in particular, seemed wholly bent 
on driyine the ministry to hostile measures against 
France, after haring for years made war on the Tory 
ministry for its belligerent policy. There nerer was 
greater inconsistency exhibited by public men than 
was at this period displayed by Lord Moira and Mr. 
Sheridan. The whole of their patriotism, at this 
time, was devoted to efforts to influence the passions 
of the people of England against France, to supply 
means for paying tie debts, and proTiding for the 
debancheries of the Prince Regent* Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Orey, and Mr. Whitbread, were no parties to the 
war-whoop of Lord Moira and Mr. Sheridan. 

The appearance of a desire for peace had now been 
manifested by both governments, for a sufficient * 

* **Tlie Londfici Chrmiiole,** 90ft, Mb. S6. 
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length of time, to answer all the purposes required; 
tlie popular wili had been deferred to» and no more 
wu then neoeiaarr. 
On the 9th of Ibreh, 1803, a mesflag e from the 

King was delivered to the parliament, wherein his 
Majesty thinks it necessary to acquaint the House 
of Commons, that, as very considerable military pre- 
parations were carrying on in the ports of France and 
Holland, he had judg^ it expedient to adopt addi- 
tional measures of precaution for the seenrity of his 
domimonB." 

In a debate in the Honse of Commons, on tlte 10th 

of March, 1803, Lord Hobart said, there was reason 
to hope the disputes with France would be amieably 
adjuf^tcd. In the Commons, Mr. Windham attempted 
to throw any obloquy that might arise from unsuccess* 
ful war, in the erent of a rupture, on the opposition. 
Mr. Sheridan reprobated the idea, that the country, 
by the peace, had been deprired of the means of going 
to war. Lord Moira repelled, with indignation, the 
assertion of Buonaparte, that England was unable to 
contend, single-handed, with France." 

Lord Whit worth, in March, by the instructions of 
his government, demanded an explanation of the 
ifiotiTOS and objects of the warlike preparations in the 
French ports ; and the reply (not omcial) of Mens. 
Talleyrand, was said to have been short, and not satis- 
ftctory — ^**it was the will of the First Consul." 
Buonaparte, on the other hand, on the 11th of March, 
at a levee at the Tuilleries, attended by the different 
ambassadors, and a great number of distinguished per- 
sons, on entering the grand saloon, seemed violently 
agitated, and apneared to be conversing with his 
attendants^ or, ratner, thinking aloud, for the follow- 
ing words, pronounced in a yery audible yoice, were 
heard by all the persons in the audience chamber . 
"Vengeance will fall on that power which will be the 
cause of the war." He approached the British am- 
baaiador. Lord Whitworth, and said — you know, 

D 3 
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my lord, that a terrible storm has ansen between 
England and France." 

£ard Whitworth said— it was to be hoped, that 
this Btorm would be diBsipated without anjr aenous 
consequences." Buonaparte replied — "it will be dk- 
sipated when England should have evacuated Malta ; 
if not, the cloud ^vould Inirst, and the bolt must fall. 
The King of England had promised, by treaty, to 
evacuate that place, and who waa to violate the faith 
of treaties ?** 

The above acoount is taken from a eommmiicatk»i» 
published in Ae Hibernian Magazine, of April, 1803» 
furnished by a person who professes to speak from 

a personal knowledge of the circumstances related. 

Of the interview referred to, Lord Whitworth, in 
communication to the British Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, dated the 14th of March, 1803, says—" At 
court which was held at the Tuilieries^ on that day, 
Sunday, he (the First Consul) accosted me, evident! j 
under veqr considerable agitation. He began by 
asking me if I had any news from England. I told him 
I had received letters from your lordship two days ago. 
He immediately said, * And so you arc determined to 
go to war V * No,* I replied, * we are too sensible of 
the advantages of peace.' ' Nous avons,' said he, 
deja fait la guerre pendant qninseans.' As he seemed 
to wait for an answer, I observed only, * C'en est 
deja trop.' 'Mais/ said he, 'tous voides le faire 
uucure quinze amicos et vous m*y ferces.* I told him 
that was very far from his Majesty's intentions. He 
then proceeded to Count Marco w, and Chevalier 
Azai*a, who were standing together at a little distance 
from me, and sakl to them, ' Les Anglais veulent la 
guerre, mais ils sont les premier a tirer. Tepee je 
serai le dernier a le remettre, Ils ne respectent pas 
les traites. II faut d'oven avaut les eouvrir de crepe 
noir.' He then went his round. In a few minutes 
he came back to me, and resumed the conversation, 
if such it may be called, by something personally civil 
to me ; and after some observations about the arma- 
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m€iitB in England, he said, in reply to Lord Whit- 
worth's remark, that England desired to live, ' En 

bouiie intelligence avec elle (la France). II faut done 
respecter les Traites malheur, a ceux qui ne respectent 
pas lea Traites, ils en seront responsable a tout 
r Europe/ 

The manifesto^ of the Frendi repuUie, at the ap- 
pearanoe of hostSities, bearing the signature of the 

Minister for Foreign Affairs, M. Talleyrand, was 
issued on the IStli of Ma v. In this dociunent it is 
stated, that the British Muiister, on the 7th of April, 
manitested an intention to violate the treaty, and to 
refuse to evacuate Malta. The intimation was not 
listened to. Two new prefects of convention followed ; 
one that Malta should continue under the sovereignty 
of England, and England would consent to recognise 
every thing that had taken place in Europe, since the 
treaty of Amiens, To which proposal M. Talleyrand 
replied, that no change had taken place in Europe 
once the tr^ty was made, eweq^ the organufixtim of 
the Cferman empire, in which the King of England 
had concurred, as Elector of Hanover, by his vote — 
a iiecessary consequence of the treaty of Luneville, 
which existed long before the treaty of Amiens ; that 
the events in Piedmont, Etruria, and the Italian and 
ligurean republics, had tiieur date previous to the 
treaty of Amiens ; thai with respect to the Batavian 
republic, it had been recognized by the King of Eng. 
land, and that by treaty between that republic and 
France, the last division of the French troops would 
evacuate Holland* on the complete execution of the 
treaty of Amiens* With respect to Malta, the inde- 
pendence of the order of its knights, and of the island, 
was provided for by an especial article of the treaty 
of Amiens. The independence of the island had been 
guaranteed by the Emperor of Germany ; the inde- 
pendence of the knights had been guaranteed by the 

* WoodfUl'B London Chronicle^ p. 4U. May 17tfa, lSth» ISOS. 
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Emperor of Russia and the Kin^ of Prussia, in oon- 
sequenoe of the eonjoint solicitation of England and 
France. When Lord Whitworth demanded his paes* 
ports, France, anxious still for peace, had consented 

that Malta should be guaranteed by one of the guii- 
ranteeing powers, Austria, Russia, or Prussia. Lord 
Whitworth suspended his departure, and referred the 
proposal to his government. On the 11th of May, 
Lord Whitworth returned the answer of his" govern- 
ment, stating that Russia had refused the request made 
to her on that subject Talleyrand affirms there was 
not time for the application to have been made to 
Russia and replied to. A courier, however, had 
arrived at Paris from Russia, with despatches from 
the Emperor, manifest i no; the greatest concern at the 
intelligence of the intention of England to retain pos- 
session of Malta, renewing the assurances of his gua- 
rantee, and announcing his compliance with the 
request of the lirst Consul, to become the mediator 
between the two powers, with their consent. This 
communication was made known to Lord Whitworth, 
on the 1 2th of May. On the same diiy his lordship 
informed Mous. Talleyrand that he had orders to 
depart in 3t> hours after the dehvery of his last note. 
The manifesto tennmates with a repetition of the 
proposition to place Malta in the hands of one of the 
three guaranteeing powers ; and for all otiier objects 
foreign to the treaty of Amiens, renews its declaration 
to open a negotiation with respect to them." 

On the 15th of May, 1803, liis Britamiic Majesty 
sent a message to parliament announcing the re<^ of 
the British ambassador from Paris, and the departure 
of the French ambassador from London. The decla- 
ration of hostiliti^ with France was published in the 
Gazette of May 18, 1808. 

Mr. Pitt made his appearance in the House of 
Commons on the 23d of May, when an amendment of 
Mr. Grey's, in the address to his Majesty, pledgino; 
the house to support his Majesty in the prosecution of 
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the war, came to be discussed in that house. During 
the continuance of peace Mr. Pitt was ill — ill at ease, 
and ill pleased at the unsuccessful result of all his 
efforts to maintiun his war policy. Hia indiaposition 
suffered him only to indulge in rural and military 
?eoreatioii8 — ^in learning the musket and broad aword 
exercise, by way of bracing his nerves, and seeing his 
regiment of volunteers put through their lacings, with 
the view of enlivening the dulness of his retirement. 
But like the worthy cardinal who had waxed sickly 
and infirm before the Pope's election. Mr. Pitt before 
the question came to be discussed, of peace or war, 
was a political invalid, rumoured to be unable to attend 
to his parliamentary duties, and so broken down with 
the labours of his past career as to excite general 
apprehensions for his safety. But the night of the 
^d Mr. Pitt waa found in his place in parUament, and 
it is hardly necessary to add, diat his voice was still 
for war.*' Perhaps greater vigour of mind or body 
was never exhilnted by him than on that oeeasion. 
The ex-minister was himself again — war was about to 
be let loose on the world, and all the principles of 
evil seemed concentrated in the unholy exultation with 
which the prospect of war was hailed on this occasion. 
In the madness of hate, and the inebriety of eloquence 
iteelf, he spoke of the Rrst Consul as "a seaof Uquid 
fire which destroyed everything which was unfortunate 
enough to come in contact with it." It now only 
remained for hon. members to express a hope that *'the 
only man in the empire qualified to conduct the war 
to a successful issue," should be recalled to the councils 
of his soTereign. Mr. Pitt played his part to per<- 
fection, and there is nothing more wonderful than tbe 
impunity which his duplicity and mischievous artiUce 
on that occasion met with at the hands of the Wliig 
party. 

Tbe result of these negotiations was war, a new 
devastation of the fairest portion of Europe for the 
space of eleven years — ^a further carnage of some mil- 
hens of the human race — an increased burden of public 
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debt, to the extent of some huiidrecU of luiliions of 
pounds sterling in Great Britain.* 

Divesting these negociationB of all their concomitant 
feints and fencinc^s. wiles and ambushes, mystidsms of 
meaning and hiSing of pnrposes, these idlfnl ddr- 
mishest criminations and recriminations, aTOwals of 
fair intentions, and imputations of bad fidtii, we oome 
to the bare bone of contention — an island in the Medi- 
terranean, and a colony in Africa, which belonged to 
neither of the parties in dispute. 

France wanted a navj, which it would requii'e ten 
years to equip, England wanted Malta and the Cape 
of Good Hope, which she was then in a condition to 
retain, Imt was not in so good a condition to maintam 
when the treaty of Amiens was entered into. Buona* 
parte was well aware of these facts, and his political 
moraUty did not stand in the way of his state interests. 
He regarded the treaty of Amiens as a truce, believing 
it was so regarded by his new ally, yet willing to 
maintain it as long as possible, for the sake of its 
bearings on his intwests, not on account of its obliga- 
tions on his honour, and dearous, whenever it was 
broken, that the ost^uaUe cause of the rapture diould 
be a violation of an important article of that treaty on 
the part of the wary ally, he never ceased to account, 
and, perhaps, w th reason, a watchful enemy. 

The consideration of this subject is not foreign to 
the subject of the unfortunate enterprise of Bobert 
Emmet. Its origin and &ilure wore unquestiimably 
connected with the expected result of those negoli»> 
tions, and the preparations for that result which had 
been already begun in the northern sea ports of France 
when he set out on his fatal mission. Previous to liis 
departure he had an interview with Buonaparte, the 
nature of it was such as to leave no doubt on his mind 
that peace was destined to be of short continuance, 

* The National Bebtm 1608, was XdOMlM^O sterling. In 
1 81 4, at the end of the war, it was £943,195,951, having been 
increased by these elpvon years of war, upwards of £341,000,000,— 
Colqukoun's Wealth and Mesources of the British Mmpire* 
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that hostilities would commeuoe before the month of 
AagDSty 1803, and that the mvasicm of EngUuMl would 
take place m the oourse of that month. 

He told one of hk most intiniate friends in Irdand, 
a genfleman whose yeracity can be relied on, that his 
intcrmw had left an uiit'avouruble impression on his 
mind of the character of the F\r>t ( 'onsul : that he liad 
bcon referred by Buonaparte to Talleyrand, and had 
several interviews with the latter^ of whpse intentions 
towards Ireland he thought not more farourably than 
of those of his master, and of whose knowledge of the 
slate of things time he conld say but litue to its 
advantage. He thought, however, that Talleyran<l 
rather desired the establishment of an indepentleiit 
republic in Ireland, and that Buonaparte did not. His 
only object was to aggrandize France, and to damage 
£ngland, and so far as that object went, to wish well 
to any effort in Ireland that might be aneillary to his 
purpose. He thought, however, that Buonaparte, 
seeing that war was inevitable, was rincere in the 
purpose he expressed of making a descent on England 
the earliest possible moment after war had been 
declared, and that event he was led to believe was 
likely to take place within eight or nine months. 

Both countries, from the middle of March, 1803, 
were busily engaged in preparations for war. It was 
not, however, till the 10th of May that acts of hostility 
were oommitted on the merchant vessels of both 
countries on the coast of France and England. A 
number of intercepted English letters foiLiul on board 
the East Indiaman, " Admiral Aplin," captured by 
the Erench, and pubUshed in the Moniteur by the 
government, afford abundant proof of the panic which 
prevailed in Enghtnd from the month of March, and 
of the expectation of invasion that was general in the 
months of June, July, and August. The London 
Chronicle of March, April, and May is full of the 
preparations in progress to repel aggression. The 
militia was embodied in several counties in England in 
March. Lord Castlereagh was playing at soMiers in 
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a yeomanry corps in Westminster. Mr. Pitt was 
down at the CSnqae Ports raising his own rraunent at 
Walmsey. The whole nation was fiUed with appre- 
hensions of invasion, and ideas of a military character. 
A few people, not amongst the ministers however, or 
the opposition, who understood the character of Biiona- 
parte, and reflected on his obvious policy, gave him 
eredit fnr too much wisdom to belioTe that he would 
stake all his power, his r^nrces, and his fame, on an 
aehievement of yery donbtful snooess, and belieyed 
that he kept up the idea of inyasion — by the prepa- 
ration of his flotilla of gunboats at Boulogne, Calais, 
and Dunkerque, his naval armament at Brest, his 
armce d'Anc:leterre encamped on the French coast, liis 
gunpowder articles in the Moniteur — with the sole 
view of obliging die people of England to keep up an 
enormous military force, and thus to make an effeetiTe 
war on its finances. But a yery different opinion was 
entertained by the majority, and very serious appre- 
hensions were expressed in high quarters of. the results 
oi' an invasion in Ireland. It was stated in the month 
of August, in a letter of Lord Charles Ben tick to his 
brother. Lord William Bentick, Governor of MadraSi 
''if Ireland be not attended to it will be lost ; these ras- 
cals" (an endearing, familiar, gentleman*like way of 
calling the people of Ireland) *' are as ripe as ever for 
rebelhon." 

In an extract of a letter to General Clinton, of the I 
2d of June, we find the following passae^e : — ** I have 
learned from them (Irish |)eopTe in England) with 
regret, that the lower classes of men in Ireland were 
more disaffected than ever, even more than during the 
last rebellion, and that if the French could escape mmi 
our fleet, and land their troops in the north of urelaiid, 
they would be reedved witii satisfaction, and joined 
by a great number.* 

In a letter of Lord Grenville to the Marquis of 
Wellesley, dated the 12th of July 1803, we find the • 

* Intercepted letters found in the captured ship •* Aplin," pnbiiabed 
in the Moniieur, p. 41. Fam. i>ub. 1604. 

I 
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Mowing passage : — " I am not certain whether the 
event of the war which our wise ministers have at last 
declared, may not hare induced them to beg you to 
continue your stay in India some time longer. I hope 

notliiDg, however, will prevent me from having the 
pleasure of seeing you next year, supposing at that 
period that you have still a count nj to revisit,^** 

Letter from Mr. Finers to General Ijake, July 14thf 
" The invasion which has been so long the favourite 
project of the Ymt Consul will certainhr take place/' 

Letter from one of the directors of we East India 
Company, Thomas Faulder, to Mr. J. Ferguson 
Smith. Calcutta, 3d August : — " I have heard from 
the first authority that if the French can land in Ire- 
land with some troops they will be immediately joined 
by 100,000 Irish.''t 

Several of these letters have in their style and tone 
evident marks of authentidtyi and an appropriateness 
and similarity in the opinions .expressed to those whidi 
the writers were known to entertain, that it would be 
difficult to simulate. 

The reader is requested to observe, that the date of 
Lord Grenville's letter was July 12, the letter to 
General Clinton is dated the 2nd of June, the letter 
to General Lake is dated the 14th of July. In the 
first, the apprehension of invasion, and the doubt of 
Us finend having a country to revisit the next year, 
is obvious enough. In the letter to General Clinton, 
the spirit of disaffection, and certainty of the troops 
joining the invaders, is plainly stated. In the letter 
to General Lake the favourite project of the First 
Consul, it is said, vrill certainly take place. Now, all 
these letters were previous to the attempt of Robert 
Emmet, which was made on the 23d of July. 

These letters were evidently written by persons 
connected with government, or with persons nolding 
high situations under the government, and we see that 

• Intercepted letters found in the captured ship *' ApUn," published 
in the Moniteur, p. 13. Pam. Dub. 1<J04. 
t Ibid. p. 43. 
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they entertained the opinion wliich has been hitherto 
Mi down as a chimenGal one, that on which Robert 
Emmet aoted, namely, that tiiere would be an isva- 
rion of some part of Ghreat Britain or Irdand, and 
that the people in Ireland woold takeadrantage of the 
opportunity. Unquestionably, this opinion did prevjul 
in nigh quarters, and it did not originate with the 
individuals to whom it has been ascribed, and who 
are consequently looked upon as mere dreamers or 
enthusiasts. 

Arthur O'CSonnor^ in qraaking of some of the United 
Irish leaders who were in Paris in 1802 and 3, says, 
** These were persons who were opposed to hun, 
(O'Connor) who had communications with France, and 
this party was re-organized at Paris in 1803. Their 
plans were connected with Robert Emmet's plot, but 
were not communicated to him ; they were diyulged 
to him by the French ffOYernment. The perscm in 
tiiis party, in Paris, i&o had most inAuenoe, was 
Russell. Buoni^rte, in convermng witii Oenenil 
O* Connor, expressed himself unfavourably of the 
attempt, and of those engaged in it."* The United 
Irishmen, it must be added, who had been in com- 
munication witli him, expressed themselves no leas 
unfavourably of him* 

CHAPTER V. 

Robert Emmet's design was then based on the 
expectation of a speedy rupture of the amicable rela- 
tions between Great Britain and France, on the know- 
ledge of extensive naval preparations in the northeni 
sea-ports of France, and the impression left on his 
mind by his interview with Buonaparte, and his fre- 
quent communications with Talleyrand, that ihose 
preparations were for an invasion of England, which 
was likely to be attempted in August 1803 ; on the 

• *< The United Iririimen," second leries, VoL IL p. 895. 
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kaowledge, communicated to him by Dowdall, of a 
popular moTement b^ng determined on by the Secret 
Scidety of EInglandy with which Colonel I)espard was 
connected ; on the assurance of support and pecuniary 

assistance from very influential persons in Ireland ; 
and, lastly, on the concurrence of several of the most 
devoted of the Irish leaders in Paris. 

A gentleman, still living, well known to his country^ 
men, and deservedly respected by them, dined in 
company with Robert Emmet and Surgeon Lawless, 
the day before the departmoe of the latter for Ireland. 

Emmet spoke of his plans with extreme enthusiasm ; 
his features glowed with excitement, the perspiration 
bmst through the pores, and ran do^\ n his forehead." 
Lawless was thoroughly acquainted with his inten- 
tions, and thought favourably of them ; but the geup 
tleman I refer to, considered the plans impractictuble, 
and was opposed to them. Dr. Macneyenj Hugh 
Wilson, Thomas Sussell, William and Thomas Cor- 
betty Hamilton, and Sweeney, were intimate and confix 
-dential friends of Robert Emmet, as well as of his 
brother ; several of them, there is positive prool, con- 
curred in the attempt. All of them, it may be sup- 
posed were cognizant of it. All their surviving friends 
are agreed on one point, that the project did not 
originate with Robert Emmet. He set out for Ire^ 
land, by the way of Holland, in the beginning of 
October, 1802, and arrired in Dublin in the course of 
the same month. His brother Thomas Addis, was 
then in BrusseUs. One of his letters is dated from 
that city, in November of that year. In the spring 
of 1803, he was in Paris with his family, and, when 
hostilities had broken out hi the month of May, was 
in communication with Talleyrand, and soon after 
with- BuonajMurte. 

While many of the United Irishmen were in France 
iind iu other parts of the Continent, after their release 
from Fort George, it would seem that some appre- 
hensions were entertained by T. A. Emmet, and 
otherS) as to the nature and extent of the assistance to 
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be reeelved and accepted from the French; the for- 
mer wiahing that none other should be accepted 
than SQch as was extended to the United States of 
America, and that Ireland should enjoy her freedom 
as a separate nation ; while others of the United 
Irishmen seemed desirous of forming a more intimate 
political connection, even to the extent of not on]y 
separating Ireland from England, but of uniting her 
to the ki^^om of France. The First Consul seemed 
also to fayoor this plan, and its adTOcates. That this 
difference of opinion did« in a degree, weaken and 
impair that confidence and good fellowship, which had 
before mutually existed among the United Irishmen 
in France, there is no question. It certainly produced 
a caution and reserve in the conduct of some, winch 
resembled, and may have been mistaken for a jealousy, 
or snspicion, as to the real motiyes which actuated the 
conduct of others of their body ; and, it, no donbt, 
has likewise giyen rise to the opinion, sometimes 
expressed, that, after leaving Fort Oeorge, many of 
the prisoners quarrelled, and disagreed among them- 
selves. Be that as it may, there is certainly no 
instance in history wliere a body of men were engaged 
in a similar cnterprize, and which, resulting in defeat^ 
produced so little of jealousy, recrimination, or enmity, 
among themselyes, as existed among the diiefs of tne 
Unit^ Irishmen. 

The events connected with this communication, 
being of a later date than the period of the departure 
of Robert Emmet for Ireland, might be more regularly 
noticed in that part of the memoir which treats of the 
career of Robert Emmet at the period in question. 
Nevertheless, it seems to me, the correspondence of 
T. A. Emmet, detailing the nature of his oommnnic^ 
tions with Buonaparte and Talleyrand ; his own yiews 
of the results of a connection with France, though the 
date of it is some mouths later than the period of 
llobert Emmet's departure, can be introduced in this 
place with most advantage to the subject, and made to 
afford an unbroken view of the subject of the commas 
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nication of the United Irl?»iiijien in Paris with the 
French governoient, in 1802 and 1803. The follow- 
ing valuable papers bring the historj of those oonunu- 
mcations to an end. 

In the autumft of 1803* T. A. Emmet had an 
mterTiew with the First Consul. On the ISth of 
November, he addressed a memorial to him; and, on 
the 13th of December, following, Buonaparte replied 
to tliis eomnmnication, declaring his intention to set 
on foot preparations for an expedition, to secure tlie 
independence of Ireland. 

In 1803, man J of the Umted Irishmen, who had 
gone to France, formed themselves into an Irish bat- 
talion, or legion, under the command of General 
M'Sheehy, and, there is no doubt, most of them woukl 
have returned to Ireland with an invading expedition, 
which they were led to believe was then actually 
fitting out at Brest, and elsewhere. Under these cir- 
cumstances, T. A. Emmet drew up, and presented 
the memorial referred to, on behalf the United Irish- 
men. No copy of this memorial is to be found among 
Mr. Emmet's papers, and the copy of the First Con- 
sul's answer to the memorial, sent with Mr. Euiiuet's 
letters to the author, was found among Dr. Mac- 
neven's papers. 

Extract of a Letter from T. A. Emmet, at 
' Paris, directed, — A Monsieur Macnevek, 
Offioibr dv Battalion Irlandois a Morlaisb,*' 

and dated, 

1^ Fluviase, 1804, {2lH Jan.) 

'* My dear Macxeven — I have received Gal- 
lagher's, Sweeney's, and your letters, all which, 1 
acknowledge with very sincere love to Uie respective 
parties. But the l^gth and nature of this letter, 
with my having at this moment a great press of busi- 
ness, will, I hope, be a sufficient excuse for my not 
writing to them at present. As to the conjecture you 
make in your letter about the time before which mat- 
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terg will not be ready, I am clear you are well 
founded ; though not, perhi^ps, for the reasons you 
have assigned, as, I perceive, yoiir traveller did i»>t 
give you an ex€tct account of what was in Brest, and 

none at all of what was in the neighbouring ports ; 
but your conclusion, nevertheless, is true. At the 
end of that time, (if any faith can be placed in assur- 
ance) it is intended to attempt something. I am not 
seaman enough to calculate the chances of success; 
but this I know, that similar things were done in 
August ; and fiurther, none of us know what combina- 
tions of plans may be used to fadlitate the measure, 
even in an unfavourable time. So much for that. 
Now for what will, perhaps, surprise and please you, 
as it has done me. I presented the memoir I was 
writing at your departure, on the 13th Nivoze : on 
the 27th, I received the annexed answer. 

When Dalton delivered me this, he stated the 
readiness of the minister to confirm it by word of 
mouth whenever I pleased. As the latter paragraph af« 
forded ample room for reflection, and for consulting my 
friends, I would willingly have avoided the interview 
for some time, and professed myself perfectly satisfied 
as to the authenticity of the answer ; but by his eager- 
ness in pressing the matter, I quickly perceived, that 
the minister's ' readiness to confirm/ was, in fact, a 
dmre to see me on the subject.^ Aflter I had read die 
answer through, Dalton subjomed, * I have to add, 
that it is the First Consul's wish, that you and Mr. 
O'Connor should be of that committee ; and I have 
directions to present him a copy of this answer, leav- 
ing out the first sentence. When that committee is 
formed, it will give the present government the means 
of communicating at once, with all parties of United 
Irishmen, and ^ve tliem the certainty, that whatev^ 
may be offered m their behalf, will not be contradic- 
tory, and drawing in different directions/ 

** He added a great deal more, &c. We took leave, 
he, in a great hurry to procure me an interview with 
the minister, and 1 in none. One reason for this dis*- 
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poation, besides what I already stated^ was, that I 
apprehended rery strongly, as the American media- 
tion is not yet ended,^ the proclamations of the com- 
mittee might be an engine for terrifying England into 

terms; and I wislied, and still wish, to waste tiiue, 
until I have reason to hope, that the best exertions of 
the comniittee may not bo turned into a cause of mis- 
chief to our countiy. 1 therefore postponed, but was 
yesterday obliged to have the intemew^ of which I 
shall speak directly. You may he assured, I lost no 
lame in consulting Sweetman, M'D,, and my other 
friends here, who all rlh eed, tlmt as the Consul made 
a point of it, it could not be Livoided ; and they even 
saw considerable advantage jfrom it> provided it acts 
with caution. 

Before I saw the minister yesterday, I had a long 
cofDYersation with Dalton ; the greatest part of whidi, 
turned en the best mode of appointing the committee. 
The mode he contemplated, and with him, the govenH 
ment, was, that O'C. and I should ^ch name whom 
we thought fit ; that government should add to us 
some person or persons, if we should omit any it 
thought important. I said, ' If I were of the com- 
mittee, I certainly should not object to any persons of 
whom I thought sufficiently well, and whose presence 
government tnought of importance ; but that* for my- 
self, I .wished to be sanctioned by die approbation of my 
countrymen ; which could be easily had, as they are 
collected at Morlaix.' Against tliis he remonstrated 
with a good deal of energy ; and, iu trutli, it made tlie 
principal part of our conversation. . 1 was free to 
make whatever proposal 1 pleased ; but as a friend, 
and in confidence, he advised me against that. He 
added some obsenrations, in no respect din*epntabk to 
our countrymen, but which I don't consider myself 
free to repeat ; and said, I, at least, had no occasion 
for any such scruples, as it was well known, I had 
already the approbation of my countrymen for acting 
. alone, and a fortiori^ for acting with otherR. 

At length I saw the minister, who confirmed, in 
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the fullest manner, Dalton's paper, and assured me it 
was what the Cojisnl intended to abide bv ; and asked 
nie, if T hadtlionglit of tlie committee, and who w ould 
be the most proper members ? On my part, I expressed 
the utmost gratitude to the Consul for his assurances 
and intentioikft. As to the committee, I said, ' there 
was one peealiaritj m the situation of most of us, 
which was probably unknown to the Consul, but which 
made the formation of that committee a matter of some 
difficulty ; — though our persons were free, the pro- 
perty, and ahiiust ovory man wlio might be thought 
eligible, was in the power of the English government; 
and if they did any thing that could be taken hold of, 
that property woiud oertainly be confiscated. This 
was a great consideration for fathers of families ; and 
although, under certain circumstances, when men had 
a full assurance that matters were come to a crisis, 
they might run risks ; they could not feel warranted 
in doing so under uncertainties.* To this he answered, 
among other things, that we should not be required to 
run any risks we did not think fit. 

' Form your committee, give goyemment the 
body with wmch its wants to communicate, and manage 
your own affairs as you may think fit, publish your 
proclamations without any names, and if you think 
your countrymen will give sufficient credit to them, 
keep your names secret but from the coiiiinittee.' 

" A cood deal more was said, that, perhaps, ought 
not to be repeated. Thus, however, matters stand, 
I will not throw any impediment in the way ; but I do 
not intend to bceak my neck, in trying to bring about 
what I do not perfectly understand the drift of. I 
wish you were here, and I think it probable you may 
be called for ; but you need not fear being left behind, 
as the commander-in-chief of the Irish will be here 
also. Sweeney was very right not to offer to go to 
Ireland on Augereau's invitation. Let him consiaer if 
he should be asked whether he would go on any other 
condition different from what he has abready offered. 
As I know there is an anxiety of transmitting the sub- 
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stance of the Consul's answer to me, you will see how 
much discretion is necessary with respect to the fore- 
going parts of this letter. 

** Yon will, no doubt, be rejoiced to hear that the 
First Consul himself has taken the trouble of dictating 
the device for ^ our colours. They arc to bi, green 
in the centre : a tri-coloured circle, with R. I. The 
legend on the colours is to be, ' L'independence de 
rirelande — Liiberte de Conscience.' You are also 
aware that your uniform is somewhat changed, on the 
demand of M'Sheehy ; the amarinth is exploded, and 
yellow, the second national colour, substituted in its 
place/' 

" Co2>i/ of the First Constd's answer to my Mtmoire 
of Idith Nwoze^ delivered to me 2^th Nivoze: — ^ 

" Le Premier Ck>nsul a lu avec la plus grande atten- 
tion, la memoure qui lui a ete adresse par M. Emmet 
le 13 Nivose. 

*^ II desire que les Irlandais Urns soyent Ken con- 

vaincus que son intention est d'assurer rindependence 
de Vlrlande, et de donner protection entiere et efficace 
a tous ceux d'entre cux, qui pi endront part a Texpe- 
dition, ou qui se joindront aux armees ran^aises. 

" Le GouTomement Fran^ais ne peut faire aucune 
proclamation avant d'avoir touchy le. territoire Irland- 
us» Bilais le gtotoJ qui commandera Tezpedition 
sera muni de lettres scell^, par lesquelles la Fremier 
Consul declarera qu'il ne fera point le paix avec TAn- 
gleterre, sans stipuler pour Tindependance de Tlrlande, 
dans le cas, cependant, ou rarmee aurait 6te jointe par 
un corps considerable d' Irlandais Unis. 

* The repl^ of the First Consul to Mr. Emmet's Memoir, was 
puMisbed ia the sseond TolimM of tbe Sad saries of this work, ai 
p^go I9S» In tlie fifth pangniph, however, on comporiiis H with 
the oopj sent me with Mr. Emmet's papers, I find en onUsrion of 

eight words, which renders it desirable to give the corrected docu- 
ment in ite integrity ; and with this view it is presented in this 
He&oir. 
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** L'Irlande sera en tout trait^e cuiume Ta et^ 
rAiiierique dans la guerre passee. 

" Tout individu qui s'embarquera avec Tarmee 
Franqaise destin^e pour Texpedition, sera commission^ 
comme FraD^aky a'll ^tait uxriU, et qu'il ne fut pas 
trait£ comme prisonnier de guerre la represaille s'ex- 
ercera sur les prisonniere Anglais. 

" Tout corps forme an nom dcs Irlandais Unis sera 
considere comme faisaiit parti de 1 armee Franqaise. 
Entin, si Pexpeditiou ne reiississait pas et que les 
Irlaudaia fussent obliges de roYenir ea France, la 
France entretiendra un certain nombre de brigades 
IrlandaiBes, et f era des penaiona, k tout indiyidii qui 
aurait fait partie du gouyemement ou des autoiit^s 
du pays. 

** Les pensions pourraient ete assimilees a celles qui 
sont accordees en France aux titulaires de grade ou 
d'emplois correspondant, qui ne sont pas en activite. 

Le Premier Consul desire qu'il se forme uu comite 
d'Irlandais Unia. II ne Toit pas d'inconrenant a ce 
<][ue les membres de ee comity fassent dee prodama- 
tionsy et instruiBsent leors compatriotee de T^tat de 
choses. 

" Ces proclamations seront inseres dan T Argus 
et dans les differens journaux de I'Europe, a liu 
d'eclairer les Irlandais, sur la parti qu*ils out a suivre, 
et sur les esperanoes qu'ils doiyent conigeyoir. Si la 
comity yeut £Giire un relation des actes de tyrannie 
exerc^ centre Tlrlande par la Gouyemement Anglaia, 
on Vinserera dans le Moniteur." 

It was in consequence of this answer from the First 
Consul, and uuder tlie full conviction thai an invasion 
of Ireland was shortly to take place, that Dr. Mac- 
neyin wrote a proclamation, which was found among 
his papers, from which the following passages are 
extracted : — 

Friends and Countrymen — The hour of your 
emancipation is at length arrived. We announce to 
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)ou allies and arms, which will enable you to throw 

I off the English yoke. An auxiliary force of 
thousand of those illustrious warriors, who have re- 
peatedly triumphed over our enemiet, with anna to 

equi^ thouaand IridimeUy as Taliaat aa even those 

warriors, TheiBeare the ample means that are offered 
to you for redressiiig the wrongs, and asserting the 
independence of your cuuutrv. United brethren, who 
have maintained, even in servitude, the dignity of 
Irecmcn. by gallant, though unsuccessful, struggle, 
against the tyraonv of George ILL, we do not at this 
day presome to inflame your valoiir* Could eoura^e 
akiie ^Te iudependenoe to our country, you womd 
long smce have made it free ; but, when virtue was 
QBaTailing to hreak its fetters, it was, at least, pre- 
served, by your magnanimous daring, from dishonour. 
Placed in the dreadful alternative of resigning your- 
selves to despotism, or contending with its power, you 

i proved to the world that the most intolerable evil to 
Irishmen is darery • 

A consolatory task awaits you now, you will meet 
fte foe with adTantage equal to his own. On the ruins 
of what he acquired by oppression, rapine, and blood- 
shed, you will estabhsh the happiness of millions, and 

' you will rescue from {n'uvinciai degradation the exalted 

, character of your country. 

" Cited to the field by your wrongs and by your 
sufferings, by the foriem exile of your friends, and by 

I the uiiez]iiatod murder of vonr relations; with the 

' sword of liberty in your hands, and the spirit of inde- 
pendence in your lieai ts, what can your enemies avail 
against your sacred cause and ardent enthusiasm. 
Another effort of national energy, made in conjunction 
with our victorious allies, will annihilate a calamitous 
domination, and establiah for oyer the glory and wel- 

I fare of Irdand* 

** Conntryaien of all descriptions I where has Eng- 

I land ^umpned that ye have not bled for her victor} ; 

j whore is she famed that you partake of her renown ? 

; The French army comes with positive orders to act as 
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an auxiliary force to the Irish nation, its goYemment ; 

but, what is stronger than every other pledge, you 
are called on, countrymen! to embody, without delay, 
an Irish army, under the command of Irish officers, 
who shall be commissioned by the Irish government, 
and thus to take into your own hands your fate, your 
honour, and your country 

The sincerity of the Fu«t Consul as to this expe- 
dition seems not to have been doubted by Mr. Emmet 
until about the month of April following. What may 
have taken place i have no means of ascertaiuintr, but, 
from that period, he seems to have given up all expec- 
tation of assistance. 

Under date of April 19, 1804, he writes as follows — 

My Dear Macneven, — By your's of the 6th, as 
well as by one of Sweeney's which came to-day, I find 
that my postscript to Mis. G.'s letter has led you all 
into a very great mistake. I certainly never said, nor 
did I mean to insinuate, that any offer had been made 
to me. I bsA reason to conclude from two different 
quarters that something was in contemplation, and 
therefore I wished to anticipate the necessity of 
deciding by asking your aih ice beforehand, but, so far 
from any offer, if 1 were to draw any conclusion from 
continued, I must say, marked and obstinate silence, 
I should say none was ever intended. 

You may remember, I once mentioned, that yon 
would probably meet a General at Morlaix ; why you 
cUd not, will, perhaps, one day become in our own 
country matter of investigation, but the person to 
whom I alluded has since requested mc to make some 
;q ►plications, which I have done, but without receiving 
an answer. 1 enclosed MacSheehey's memorial, on 
the subject of your being considered as French citizens, 
to the minist^ on Saturday last, with a very civil note, 
requesting an interview, m order to take nis instruc- 
tions, but no answer as yet 

Under all those circumstances, I am not so foolish 
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as to flatter myself with any yery sanguine ezpeetations« 

I adhere to my original plan of going to America, and 
do not think it probable that anything will occur to 
prevent me. Suppose, however, an offer should be 
made, I do not entirely agree with you. If I do 
not exceedingly alter my opinion, I will not accept 
dther of the situations you have advised, and for 
reasons, that, with your knowledge of my politics, you 
can be at no loss to guess. I am an Irishman, and, 
nntil necessity forces me to contract ties of allegiance 
elsewhere, I will hold no situation that is not Irish, or 
obviously directed to the emancipation of that country. 

" If 1 am to contract a new allegiance, and to under- 
take civil duties not connected with my native land, 
let not the latter part of my political life beat variance 
with its beginning. What, then, can I accept? No- 
thing but wnat is Irish in all its objects, and, if nothing 
of that kind can be found or created, I am too old, too 
poor, and too heavily laden, to await the issue of 
reiterated procrastinations. You will judge, then, 
what chance there is of my wintering in P^urope. 

Since I began this letter, I have learned that the 
minister at war has set off for the camp at St. Omer, 
and will not, probably, be back for some time. As he 
did not answer my note that accompamed General 
MacSbeehy's memorial, I presume I am to take no 
steps in that affair till his return, instructions 
being, that I should act under his directions." 

Saturday, May 12, 1804. 
''My Dbar Maonbtbn, — I yesterday. receiyed a 
letter from Sweeney, enclosing a half sheet from you ; 
I mean to answer both, but 1 put oft writing to Sweeney 

till I can tell him all his commissions are executed. 
In the meantime, your half sheet would afford matter 
for more than one very long letter, if I could unbosom 
myself, and express all I think and feel on certain 
subjects. As to your idea, that there is no fear but 
that Sweeney's and the other commissions of the same 
date, will be confirmed, I hope you are right, and my 
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hopes are stronger than when I wrote to him, but still 
I am very far from having no apprehensions. 

The very day after I sent in my remonstrance 
against the famous paragraph in the Argus, I received 
an myiiatioii to dinner with Augerau, for the next dajr 
bnt one or two. Ab it was still undecided whether I 
should have any further connection with goTemment 
or not, I thought it right to accept the invitation, and 
went. It was a parade dinner, O'C, Truguet, Don- 
zelot, &c. &c., and I certainly experienced every atten- 
tion and civiUty. In the course of the evening, Don- 
zelot, with whom I had b^ore had some conyersationa 
on buiinesBf requested me to call on him again^ before 
he left town« to continue tl^ conversations. I told 
bun of the remonstrance I had just given in, and of 
the intention it expressed of withdrawing from all con- 
nection with government if I were not satisfied on the 
subject, but assured Irim, that, if I were satisfied, I 
would not fail to call and give him every information 
in mv power. I was never satisfied, and I never 
called. The same circumstance prevented me from 
consulting General Angerau, with whose reception of 
me I had every reason to be satisfied. Even the 
civilities necessary for keeping up a personal acquaint- 
ance might be considered as putting in for a confidence 
I affected to renounce, and, as I knew that my personal 
acquaintance was solicited on pohticai grounds, I felt 
that the former was rendered unnepessary by my 
declining to act on the latter, if ever the opportunity 
occurreo. I own I should be sorry Augerau knew 
this, that he might not attribute to lO manners a con- 
duct that proceeded from very different motives. Now, 
liowever, my determination not to interfere further in 
French and Irish poUtics combined, whatever explana- 
tions, offers, or assurances may be given, is stronger 
than ever, and grows on every day's refiecti<m. 

If vou read attentively my hst letter to Lawless, 
you win divine all my reasons. I am afraid my inter* 
ference, if it were to produce any effect, would be 
injurious to my country ; I think it would be injurious 
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to mjf fame, 1 am sure it would be repugnant to my 
eonscieiice, but all this is talking to the air* Mo 
mdiyes will be held out to me to stay^ and I am much 
'Hustaken if peace will uot be made without my 

attempt at invasion. Do you think the Emperor will 
hazard his new title and popularity by an attempt 
witli liis fleet oa one country, or his gun-boats on the 
otiicr, whicli, if it failed, would be, either in a naval 
or a military point of view, tremendous and irreparable, 
particularly as he lias no opportunity of balancing the 
miacarriage by briUiant Buccess in another quarters 
I am deteraiined, however, to give your prodamation 
as strict a scrutiny as if I thought it would be used. 

** But now that I am on the subject, let me say a 
little more. I have not heard from the minister ; but 
if I thought it would be useful to my countrymen, 
that should not delay me for an instant, and I would 
at once address the Consul. But what should I 
BoUdt? That they might be made French mtizeas, 
and take oaths of allegiance to the governmeiit of this 
«mntry ? 

" Have you learned what will be the risrhts and 
duties of French citizens under this new constitution? 
or what declaration you will be called on to make ? 
When you went down, you intended to be Irishmen, 
sjrd as sudi, to fight under the French banners in your 
own country^ and for its freedom. Have you all de* 
termined now to become subjects of the Frendi empire, 
and to follow a miUtary hfe ? If you onlv intend to 
prociiro an exemption from the droit d'aubaine, I 
think you are right ; and I have long n^ieditated to try 
and procure it for my exiled countrymen ; and if my 
connection with government had continued, I should 
have soujf^ht for it long nnce» and independent of the 
procuration; but^ as to being a French citizen, I 
should neither wish myself to one, nor to ask it for 
you and some other of my friends. I only need the 
procuration, to prevent a bad use being made of your 
name, and to influence and to prevent your being ooni- 
ffiitted in character^ by an act not sufficiently well 
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considered by those among yoUf who intend leaving 
France in the event of peace. 

If, however, you do, on due reflection, wish the 
claim to be poshed in its full extent, inde^, circiun- 
stanoed as I am with government, and decided as to 
my own conduct, if you wish any steps at all to be 
taken, I shall cheerfully make over the procuration to 
any person of respectability that may be iiuirked out 
to me ; and on your desiring me, 1 will write a suita- 
ble letter to Mr. Sheehy* But let me call the serious 
attention of you and some other friends, to what 700 
are doing in the bottom of Brittany, and by no means 
* au fait' of what is going on here m the capital* You 
are getting a band, and incurring a thousand expenses 
very fit for military men by profession, or who count 
upon follow in g it for a considerable time. Will you 
• follow it in the event of a peace ? Mark, I tell you, 
tJiere will be peaoe^ <xnd that #(Hm, unless England be 
actuated by the most insolent and* foolish madness. 
This I say, not from my own reasoning merely, but 
from facts that have been told me emfideiritly and 
confidentially y even since I began to write this letter. 

** A change of ministry in England now appears 
certain ; and this government is only waiting that 
change, to make such proposals as no English minis- 
ters ooght to reject. It will make commercial ar- 
rangements ; but 1 mention this only to our partieular 
friends. What, then, will become of your band, your . 
regimentals, and your rights of F^nch dtisenship, 
&c.?. Adieu." 

In the summer of 1804, Mr. Emmet left Paris, and 
went to Bourdeaux, for the purpose of embarking for 
America. The following are extracts from a letter 
written while at Bourdeaux, to Dr. Macneven: — 

** My dbarbst Macnbvbn — I expect that you and 

my other friends at Lisneven, will be extremely angry 
With me, for having left Paris without giving you pre- 
vious inibrmation ; * but I did so expressly, and in 
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order to prevent a struggle between your inelioations 
and your duty. 

" %r yonr^s and the other's letters, I pereeiTed the 
intention of elnding military regulations, and going to 
meet me xit Nantes, if I liad gone there. As my iles« 
tination was changed for Bourdeaux, I saw voii muld 
not attempt coming Avithout tlie iitiuust danger ; and I 
determined to set your minds at ease, as to my self 
reproaches for not having done so» by making the 
matter impossible. 

I wish most earnestly and anxiously to embrace 
yen all again, but it must be on American ground ; 
and if you wish to see me, come there. 

"I do not blame the resolution vou have taken, of 
waiting a little longer for the victory you are pro- 
mised ; but I am much mistaken if you will not be dis- 
appointed. 

** I repeat it, do not let yourselves be blinded even 
by a temporary victory/ Win it if you can; bnt 
come to America as soon as you can. 

** The reception 1 have met with has surprised and 
gratified me; for it is impossible to be more civilly or 
cordially receiv'ed, even by those who do not pret><3nd 
to think as I do on politics. 

" As to the time of my departure, it is not fixed, 
nor even the vessel^ oiring to the non««rrival of my 
baggaee by the * Roolage;' but it will not be post* 
poned oeyond six days, nor, perhaps, beyond three. 

" American papers are not to be had ; but I will 
take every precaution T can against the English ; or, 
rather, tliat if they should think fit to seize me, they 
shall find nothing with me that could injure me. 

I do not bid you adien» because I irish to bind 
you hv every obligation to see me again ; but I pray, 
may Heaven bless and prosper you. 

" Accept the sincere love of Mrs. Emmet, myself, 
ind all tlie little ones, who, trust me, never will forget 
you. 

*' Ever yours, 

" T. A. EMMET." 
B 3 
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liiomas A. Emmet embarked at Boardaaux for 
America, the 27 ih of September, 1804. 

We bftve now mne fimher data for a iudgment on 
the character ci Thomaa A. Emmet Of the drcum- 
stanoes which originally led to his connection with the 
Society of the IJmted Irishmen, an accouat has been 
already given. Considering the variety and exten- 
sive course of his studies ; the prominent station he 
had occupied in several literary and scientiiic societies ; 
the enlarged views he had acquired from the study of 
andent and modem history ; the knowledge he had 
gained of the prinmplee of two ennobling profesaioiie ; 
the experience which travel brought with it, and the 
reflection, for which the condition of the inhabitants 
of various countries afforded an ample field, we cannot 
be surprised that upon his return to his native land, 
her de^aded and oppressed condition should early 
chum his attention* With all the qualities that dis- 
tinguifllxed a humane, just, and generoua mind, he b$d 
also a bold, enterprimng, actiye, and sanguine dic^MMi- 
tion. He knew his country's history well ; its sys- 
tematic mis-government ; the misery of its people ; 
the degradation of the higher classes of its inhabitants, 
and he could not, in silence, brood over the wrongs, 
which, by his exertions, he thought might possibly be 
redressed. * In this he had no ambition to gratify, or 
individual advantage to obtain ; but eyery thii^ to 
risk oii the troubled waters of revolution, uncertamt;^, 
and danger. He had been eminently successful in ms 
profession. Mr. St. John Mason was informed by 
him, the first year he was at the bar, he had cleared 
£700, of which £ftct few similar instan&ea had then 
occurred. 

I am informed by Mr. St. John, Mason, that Coun- 
sellor Robert Holmes,, in 1800^* drew up a noble 
character of Thomas Addis Emmet, which Mrs. 

Emmet (the Doctor's wife) said to St. John Mason, 
was equally honourable to both. One passage may 
give an idea of its merit ; it stated, that Thomas 
Addis Emmet would not have committed what he 
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0oiiceiVed to be a diahoaiHifable aol, thovgli Monre of 
eTarlMtiog oonoealmenf 

A few paHieoIars, respecting his eftrly career, were 
ftewifle given to me by Mr. St. John ^I<l«)lL which I 
dill not receive in time to avail myself of iii the 
memoir of Tliomas Addis Emmet. His forbearance 
was shown oa oae oocasian at oollege ; when a student 
baving, at the eTaininati<uiB» won the premium from 
Emmety they oasaally met on the steps of the haU» 
and the suooemfol stadent taunted Emmet, in the 
presence of a number of his companions, with hi? pre- 
sumption in attempting to cope with hiiii. At the 
next examination, Emraet bore oflf a premium from 
the same competitor, and, on leaving the hall, eu- 
oountered the latter ; bn^ instead of i^pearing to 
remember his conduct on the former oecatton, he 
behaved to him with marked affalnlit^. 

When Home Tooke was eaadidate for West- 
minster, Thomas Addis Emmet constantlv attended 
him on the hustings, whereby he acquired the iiauie 
of Moses, Home Touko beinf^ the Vicar. At the 
close of the contest, when Horne Tooke was losing 
ground, Thoinaa Addis Emmet, in crossing the river, 
observed the waterman regarding him attentively, 
«Dd when Emmqt had Umi&d, the man said to him, 
with a broad grin, " well, sir, I think yoa are now 
Moses ill the bulrushes.** 

The first professional business in ^vlilcli he stood 
prominently forward, was slightly noticed in the 
memoir of his life ; the following particulars (hrow 
some additioni4 light on that extraordinary cause. 

In 1 794, proceedings wereeommenced, in the King's 
B^oeh, against John Fane, Earl of Westmorland, 
eoneeming a prodamation, isstted for the apprehensioB 
of Napper Tandy. The great object of those pro- 
ceedings, it was desirable to keep undiscovered in the 
preliminary steps ; that object was to contest the 
viJiditj of the Lord Lieutenant's patent, as having 
hmk granted under the Great Seal of England, in- 
stead of - that of tiie Chancellor of Ireland. The 
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object^ however^ was disclosed to the Crown lawyers, 
and Tandy's advocates were obliged to bring forw,ard 
the main question prematvrely. On that occasion, 

Thomas Addis Emmet, counsel for Tandy, against 
Lord Westmorland, spoke, in the following terms, on 
the point referi-ed to : — 

1 boldly assert, that there has been no legal Vice- 
roy in Ireland for the last six hundred years, and not 
omy the counsel for Lord Westmorland will not deny 
that fact, but they will not dare to let his pat«t come 
under a trun of legal investigation." 

Leonard M*Nally, the barrister, I am informed by 
Mr. St. Jolm Mason, \Yas the person suspected by 
Tandy's counsel of haviniz; betrayed his friends on that 
occasion, by disclosing their objects to the Crown 
lawyers, wno had been previoudy ignorant of it. 

The detuls of the part Thomas Addis Emmet took 
in the affairs of the United Irishmen in Ireland, will 
be found elsewhere ; among his papers no trace of his 
opinions on that subject, or account of his connection 
with the events of 1798, (with the exception of the 
letter to Lord Hope,) is to be found. On that sub- 
ject he never conversed with his family." 

The foregoing letters, and extracts of letters, ad- 
dressed to Dr« Macnev^, clearly show Thomas 
Addis Emmet's opinion of that honest man. No one 
entertained a higher opinion of the doctor's talents, 
learning, integrity, and honour, than did Mr. Emmet; 
and between them there existed a mutual confidence, 
an ardent and sincere attachment, uninterrupted, from 
their first political connection, and only extinguished 
in this world by the decease of both. 

There were also many others of his associates for 
whom Mr« Emmet always entertamed tiie warmest 
friendship and esteem, and in whose truth, honour, 
and fidelity, he placed the most unqualified reliance. 

Among so many, it may seem injustice to name but 
one, although none, who may now be left of these 
gallant men, will recall, with any other feelings than 
tiiose of pleasure and respect, the name of their fellow 
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prisoner, Hugh Wilson. For him Mr. Emmet, and 
his brother Robert* always felt the sincerest friend* 
ship. He was not a chi^ or leader in tbe rebellion ; 
bat none was more devoted and trae to the cause of 
his conntry, and none was more endowed with those 
qualities of the heart, and sterling ])rinciples of justice 
and morality, which mark, beyond a doubt, the man 
of true couras^e, fidelity, and honour, and which create 
at once a contiding, sincere, and enduring attachment. 

If men like Thomas Addis Emmet^ and Dr. Mac- 
neven, were for a short time imposed upon by the 
duplicity and artifice of the Urst Consul* it is no 
wonder if many of their assoriates were likewise 
deluded by them. But the most extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, connected with this subject, is, that the 
youngest of tliem all was the person the most doubtful 
among them of the sincerity ot Buonaparte's profes- 
sions/ and of his fair intentions towards Ireland. 

CHAPTER VL 

Robert Emmet, on his arrival in Dublin, in Octo- 
ber, 1802, was soon in communication with several of 
the leaders who had taken an active part in the former 
rebellion. He was likewise in communication with 
some Tory infioentaal persons, who were cofpiizant of 
all the proceeding of the leaders, and who promoted 
their views, and directed their movements, behind the 
curtain. 

There is a delicacy to be observed, with respect to 
tliosc whose names have not transpired hitherto, in 
connection with this subject; I am aware of it. There 
is, moreover, great deference to be paid to the wishes 
of those who were cognizant of these matters, to whom 
their country, od oUier grounds, is under deep obli- 
gations ; I feel all the importance of those obliga- 
tions. There is justice duo to the character of 
Robert Emmet ; and, I am firmly persuaded, that it 
behoved his biographer to give any information, of an 
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authentic kind, ihat may be in his posflession, and 
legitimately used, tending to show that his enterprise 

liad not been communicated only to a few desperados, 
men of no rank, character, or station, in society ; but 
had been made known to men of distinction, of cool 
reflection ; nay, even to some men possessed of con- 
siderable wealth. 

Robert Emmet dined at Mr. JohnKeo^h's, of Moont* 
Jerome, sherily after hk aniTal, in the company of 

his brother's friend, Mr. 0 . The conversation 

turned on the political state of the country ; on the 
disposition of the people, with respect to a renewal of 
the struggle. Robert Emmet spoke, with great 
Yehemenoe and energy, in iiEtvour of the probability of 
success, in the event of another effort being made. 
John Keogh asked how many comities wonld rise ? 
The question was one of facts and figures. Robert 
Emmet rephed, that nineteen counties could be reUed 

on. He tui ned to C , and said, " would you say 

an attempt should not be made with less ?'* (J , 

after a momentary pause, said, no ; if there were two 
counties that could be thoroughly depended on^ I would 
think about it." 

The fact of Emmet's dining >ai Mr. Keogh% be* 
came known to goTemment, after die arrest of ibe 

former. Mr. Keogh, one morning, had all his papers 
brought to him, and separated scTcral, of which, he 
said, should be destroyed. Mrs. Kcogh said to him, 
why not burn them He looked at the grate, and 
said, ^* if they came here to examine my papers, ihat 
is one of the first places they would look at, io see if 
any thing had been bmmd were lately, (it was sum- 
mer time, and no fires harii^ been used, the bars of 
the grate were polished). While they were conversing, 
some noise was Iteard at the gate ; the separatea 
papers were put back in the desk, and, in a few 
minutes, a well known magistrate (accompanied with 
one or two attendants) was announced, with whom 
Mr. Keogh was acquainted. The object of the magis- 
trate's visit was pnbiidy commnnicated to Mr. Keogb« 
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lie came for the papers of the latter, and they were 
immediately delivered up to him* 4uly sealed, and a 
receipt given for them. 

Mr. Keogh proceeded to the CasUe^ and sought an 
interview with the Secretary, who was not visible. 
Mr. Keogh retumed to his officii, and renewed his 
applieaiioQ tor an interyiewy expressing his deore 
to give him the fullest information about every paper 
of his. He returned a third time to the office, reiter- 
ating his request, to have, not only his papers, but 
himself examined. He was entreated to give himself 
no further conoem about a mere matter of form ; he 
had not yet seen the Secretary. He intimated his 
mt^tion of retumin^i early the following day. Be- 
fore he eoold carry his purpose into effect, his papers, 
with the seals unbroken, were returned to Mr. Keogh. 
Tiiere were papers amongst them which would have 
compromised him gravely, had they been examined. 

These circumstances were communicated, by Mrs. 
Keoghy to Doctor B— , of Dublin. The fact of 
John Keogh's connection with the Sodety of United 
Irishmen, has been noticed in the former series of this 
work, (voL 11. p. 87). The same sagacity, to which ho 
owed his safety in 1798, preserved him from peril in 
1803. 

Until the month of March, in the latter year, 
Emmet went into society, and communicated freely 
with several of the known friends of the exiles, then 
on the Contan^t. 

No informalioB has been hitherto published, re- 
specting the source from which the means were pro>* 
cured, tl^at enabled Robert Emmet to commence, and 
carry on his operations. Lord Castlereagh stated, 
falsely, in the House of Commons, that they were 
entirely supphed by Emmet. That he had come into 
tiie possession of the simi of £3000, by his father's 
ieam, which he had invested in his reyolutionary 
qieeuhtion* Now, the friends of Robert Emmet 
state, that the sum which came into his possession, on 
tlie death of his father, was £1500. The Mowing 
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Statement contains the^most important information on 
that subject that has been yet laid before the public ; 
and I am indebted to my excellent friend, Mr. P. V. 
Fitzgerald, for putting me in commimication with the 
late Mr. Fitzgerald, of Fleet-street, Dublin, my 
informant, on the .matters above referred to. Mr. 
Fitzgerald was a 'near relative of Mr. Philip Long, 
of Crow-street, and the person who had the chief con- 
duct of his business in 1803. Ue was arrested after 
Emmet's failore, as was likewise Mr. Long ; but the 
former, in consideration of his youth, was soon liber- 
ated. He was then about eighteen years of age. 

Mr. Fitzgerald was a mercantile gentleman of res- 
pectability, with the clearest recollection of the events 
m question, of any person I ever conversed with in 
relation to them. His knowledge of tho subject, was 
that of a person who was intimately ac<^uainted with 
the oripn and the proceedings of the prime moyer of 
that conspiracy, and with every act in furtherance of 
it, on the part of the main supporter of his enterprise. 
This valuable information was communicated to me at 
several interviews, and written down by me at each 
communication. Many weeks had not passed over, 
after procuring this information, which no other hving 
person could atford, when Mr. Fitzgerald was seized 
with a paralytic stroke, which broke down his health ; 
and in a few months, this amiable gentleman was in 
the erave. 

" Kobert Emmet,'* says Mr. Fitzgerald, came over 
from France, in October, 1802. Very soon after his 
arrival, he dined at Mr. Philip Long's, in Crow-street, 
of the house of Roche and Co., general merchants. 
Long was a first cousin of Fitzgerald's, and both were 
intimately acquainted with Mr. £n\;met. When he 
arrived in Dublin, he professed to have come over 
about his private affairs, and not about public matters. 
He went into society, and visited people of conse- 
quence : he dined occasionally at James Eyan's, of 
Marlborough-street, the gentleman who was styled 
Duke of Marlborough ; and also, at Mr. George 
Evans. 
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** Tlie preliminary articles of peace were signed the 
end of October, 1801. This had put an end to any 
idea of attempting a new struggle at that period ; but 
when war was declared in M^ch, 1803, this altered 
the aspect of affiurs in Ireland. Then Emmet began 
to talk Beriottsly of preparations. Mt. Long contri^ 
buted the (ands« All the money transactions between 
Mr. Emmet and him, passed through Fitzgerald's 
hands. Mr. Long advanced altogether, to Emmet, 
about £1,400, which passed through Fitzgerald's 
hands. The iirst money advanoed to Mr. £mniet» 
was in May» 1803. All the money thus advanced 
was lost Mr. Long was then rich : he was always 
gencHTons. He died in reduced eurcomstanceSf bnt 
not in absolute poverty. 

** The 23rd of July, Mr. Long came to the office in 
Crow-street, from the country, about twelve o'clock, 
at mid-day. He said to Fitzgerald, * there will be a 
rising to-night.' He then went to his desk, and 
searched among his papers for his will, which he sent 

to Mr. P , to keep for him. He told Fitzgerald 

there were three separate attacks to be made ; — one 
on the Pigeon House, another on the Castle, and one 
on the Park battery. There were 1500 men to come 
in from Kiidare; vast numbers from otlier parts; but 
most reliance was placed on the men of Kiidare. The 
Kiidare men were to be formed in Thomas-street, and 
marched to tlic CastlCi which was to be attacked and 
seized on. This plan was objected to by Fitzgerald. 
He said, he could not see what use there could be in 
parading along Thomas-street: why not begin the 
attack from Palace-street, where there was a waste 
house, close to the Castle-yard. This was, however, 
no time for new proposals. The expectation of the 
country rising generally, when the Castle was taken, 
was not an idle one. That day a number of strange 
people came to Mr. Long's. Dowdall came there six 
or seven times. Clarke, of Palmerstown, had been in 
to tiie government in the course of the day, on the 
23rd of July. His men had demanded their wages 
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in the mormng, instead of the evening. This caused 
him to suspect and to watch tlieir movements : he vras 
ahot at) coming along the quay, by some unknovFn 
persoB. When be came to th« Castle, the Viceroy 
and Conmanider^in-chief were absent. He saw Mr* 
Ifarsden, and informed lum of his suspicions; he 
had done so before, and Mr. Marsden treated it as a 
joke. 

** The Privy Council was summoned. Lord Kil- 
warden,* living at Lyons, county of Klldare, was sent 
foi:. Ue £0t the communication six o'clock in the 
evening; Ii0 started for Dublin soon after, and was 
paasing through TbonuuMtreet^ when he was attacked 
about nine. When attacked, Emmet was at C!om- 
market, with his men in full ma^'ch, without harinff 
encountered any opposition. Emmet being informed 
that a gentleman and lady liud been attacked by the 
rear body, instantly halted his men, and returned to 
stop the work of murder. He took the lady out of 
the carriage, and placed her in safety near the corner 
of Vicker-street : ne returned to his men, and by this 
time, numbers had drawn off ; and Stafford, the 
baker, who subsequently married John Hevey's sister, 
refused to let Emmet go on — * there was no use in 
his going on.' Stafford was taken long after, and was 
to have been tried, but a Jiaw was discovered in the 
indictment. He and Q^ley were to be tried toge- 
ther ; but in consequence of that flaw, the indictment 
was quashed : they were to hare been tried again, but 
never were. The two fittest men for the work, were 
Stafford and Allen ; the two most unfit, were Emmet 
and Long, Emmet had no knowledge of the world. 
He placed trust in every man ; but be was the most 
honest and single-minded of human beings. Mr. Long 
was an excellent man in council, a good speaker, a 
good reasoner, and a good writer, a strong-minded 

• Lord Kiluai Jen was the nephew of the celebrated Theobald 
WoUe, one oi' the eminent lawyers of his day, the gentleman after 
whom young Tone was called. 
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man ; but in aetion he wanted nerTe— lie was easily 
frightenedL He was most deyotedly attached to his 
eomttjf and most honest to his canse— he would have 

made any sacrifice for it. Ho never went to the Depot 
in Thomas-street ; neither did Fitzgerald nor Mr. 
Allen. Neighan was a fellow-clerk with Fitzgerald, 
in the service of Mr. Long. He was a young man of 
great determination, had a turn for military affairs, 
and subsequently entered the army. He took a deep 
interest in the busmess of the 23rd of July. 

" On that night, sixteen of the leaders were supping 
with Hevey, in St. Thomas-court, opposite Mass-lane, 
when the iiring commenced. In fact, when they ought 
to have been with their men, they were carousing with 
Hevey. ^Tiile the preparations were going on, Al- 
len's warehouse, in College-green, opposite King Wil- 
liam's statue, was a rendezvous for the initiated. 

" At half-past seven, in the eyening of the 23rd of 
July, Fitzgerald wcUlDed thtough the CasUe^yard. 
There were no preparations ; the place wa^ perfectly 
quiet and silent ; the gates were ivide open ! 

*' At half-past five in the evening, he had visited the 
old Custom-house barracks ; saw General Dunn appa- 
rently employed in taking precautions ; and heard him 
ordering some soldiers to put the women out of the 
barracks, and to aOow no men in : he then galloped 
off. Fitzgerald and Neighan were present when he 
gave the orders and rode off. 

** At half-past seven, a body of workmen, linked 
two and two, about twenty -four in number, attacked 
the Mansion-house, seized the arms, and came away, 
marching down Dame-street, and passing hj the lower 
Castle-yard, and the Exchange, on their way to 
Thomas-street 

On the 23rd of July, Robert Emmet sent to Mr. 
Long for £500. Mr. Long sent Fitzgerald to Robert 
Fyan, an eminent merchant, then livmg on Usher's- 

Suay, for tlie Tiioney, which was due by Fyan to Long, 
Inch delay ensued in giving a draft for the amount ; 
and when given, the bank was dosed — the business 
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hours wei'c past. Fyan knew tlie runners of the 
bank : and he went with Fitzgerald to the bank, to the 
rurmcr's otfico, where they are accustomed to be after 
bank hours, to receive payment of bills before handed 
oreft to the public notary. At nz o'clock precisely^ 
Fltzrarald reoeiTed the mopey, and was just going out 
of the bank, when one of the runner's said, * news of 
an intended insurrection liad reached government : the 
giuxrds were donhUdJ The Castle gates, nevertheless, 
were wide open at half-past seven. In consequence of 
this intelligence, the money was not taken to Emmet, 
and he never received it. 

The enlosion of the Depot in Patrick-street, took 
place on the 18th of July. The roof was portlv 
blown off ; one man was killed, and another woanded, 
and taken to the hospital. The day of the explosion, 
Robert Emmet, William Dowdall, John Allen, John 

Hick^^on. John Hevev, and Mr. J. M , were din- 

ing at Joe Alley burnes, at Kiiiinacudd. Mr. Long 
went to them, to inform them of the explosion. Ail 
the materials sayed, were conyeyed to John Palmer's, 
of Cutpurse-row ; but in the remoTal of a bag of 
flints, a great number had dropped out of the bag 
near his door, and on the following Monday, Palmer 
was arrested, on suspicion by Justice liell, and released 
the day following. In one of the Orange Dul>ljn 
papers, some days after the explosion, that affair was 
noticed. ^ ' The government,' it said, ' was sleeping 
over a mine ; — for what purpose, but for insurrection, 
were these combustibles preparing?' Government 
took no steps. 

" Emmet's intention was not to commence for some 
months later, waiting till the greater part of the troops 
should be drawn off for the French war. lie counted 
on the accomplishment of Buonaparte's threat to in- 
vade England. Mr. Long, after the explosion, hid 
himself for some time in the house of WilUam GolOi a 
shoemaker, on Ormond-quay. 

The proclamation, by common report, assigned to 
Emmet, was written by Mr. Lung in his own house 
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in Crow-street ; it was dictated by him to Neighan.* 
It was written on Friday evening, tiie 22d of July, and 
was printed at StockdaIe% in Abbey-street, and the 
porter waited till they were struck off, and carried a 

basket of them over to Long's. Old John Pahner, of 
Catpurse-row, was frequently employed carrying 
messages from Mr. Emmet to Crow street, A great 
deal of money passed through his handset 

Miss Biddy ralmer, his daughter, was a confidential 
agent both ol Emmet's and Russell's. She was sister 
to ^oung Palmer who -took a prominent part in the 
affairs of 1798. Biddy Palmer was a sort of Irish 
JMadame Koland ; she went about when it was dan- 
gerous for others to be seen abroad, conveying mes- 
sages from Emmet, Long, Hevey, Russell, and Fitz- 
gerald, to different parties. When Russell was con- 
cealed, she came to F. and said, Russell wished to see 
him that he wanted money to take him off« F. sent 
forty guineas to him by Miss Pahner, and either that 
day, or on the next, Russell was arrested ; but in the 
mean time, Russell sent a gentleman to F., and that 
gentleman said that Russell had received no message 
from him. 

The gentlemen chiefly in Emmet's confidence were 
Allen, l^ng, Russell, Dowdall, Norrisof the Goombe, 
J. Hevey .t 

Mr. Putnam M*Cabe came over to Ireland first 
in 1801. He came over again in 1802 ; his wife fol- 
lowed him over about June, 1802 ; he stopped about 
a month at Long's. There was a subscription set on 



* This proebunaUfm Is a totally different docmneiit to that headed 
manifesto of the provisional government, — B. R. M. 

f He liad been imprisoned in 1798 for tliree months, for having a 
seditious pamphlet io his possession. His son John, who was drowned 
in Holland, had to fly the country for the part he took in 1798. The 
father's busniess wm ruined by his long imprisonment from 1803 
till 1806 ; and the daughter is now living in poverty' in Cumberland- 
street, Curtain Koad, London. 

X A man of the name of Barrett, of Cvt|nme*row, la aald to have 
been a liberal contributor to the objeeta of the men of 179S and 
1S03«— R.B.M. 
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foot for him. M'Cabe wanted to borrow a sum of 
£300 to «et up a factory in France. His wife went 
sometimee by the name of Mrs. Maxwell, and at other 
times hy the name of Blrs. Lee ; she was then young 
and handsome. Long ga^e her letters of credit on 
England ; she drew £250, and, besides this sum, Mr. 
Long gave her £500 in England when he went over. 

** Mr. Lon<]^ was arrested three weeks after the 
outbreak, August 13, 1803. Ue was in jail two years 
and seven months, never having been brought to trial. 
He was liberated the 8th of March, 1806. 

" Fitzgerald waa amated the 23d of Noveaiber, 
1803, and was liberated the 1st of June, 1804. He 
was confined in Kilmainham, and Long likewise. 
Before Fitzgerald's arrest, he was visiting Mr. Long 
in Kihnainham, when liobert Emmet was brought into 
the jail he seemed greatly agitated. When he noticed 
Fitzgerald in the passage, he a]pproached and shook 
han& ^with him, saying, How is our fnend Long, is 
he here V* After that ritzgerald visited the prison fre- 
quently, and suggested to Robert Emmet a plan for his 
escape. That suggestion was conveyed to him in a note 
describing the means to be employed, liobert Emmet 
returned an answer on the back of the same note, ' I 
liave another, and a better plan.' The turnkey, 
M'Sally, communicated to Fitzgerald his rea^ess to. 
effect the escape of Emmet; he refused to listen to him, 
fearing treachery. The first proposition made to 
Emmet for a sum of money for the purpose in question, 
was made to him by M* Sally.* 

Mr. Long died in 1814, aged 42, he was a native 
of Waterford, a Cathohc ; he was not married : his 
remains were buried in James's-street. Neighan 
indulged his military taste — ^he entered the British 
army-Hserved with distinction on the continent — ^was 
at the battle of Salamanca — ^he was wounded at 
Waterloo, and raised to the rank of captain.* 

* M'Sallv WHS the firsit person who intimated to Robert Emmet 
the possibility of effeoting his escape. — B.B.M. 
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A MONTH before the oaihreak^ notice iras given to 
gOYernment* by two members of the Merchants' Yeo** 
manry Corps, Messrs. Hawkesley and Rntherford, 

respectable merchants, who bad been deputed, by 
their corps, to wait on Lord Hardwicke, to acquaint 
him with the intended revolt. An interview was 
granted, and they stated their representatians were 
not bdieved. It was no wonder if they were not, for 
there, probaUy » had not been a week, for the huit half 
century^ when the government had net receiYed some 
alarming intelligence of an intended disturbance of the 
peace — a tumult — a riot — a conspiracy of some kind — 
or an insurrection. Nevertheless, there are proofs ou 
record, that cannot be denied, that the authorities did 
know certainly, for four months prefiiMMly to the out* 
break, that preparations were snldn^ for an insurrec- 
tton ; the papers of Major Sirr, whidi will be found 
m the Appendix, ean leare no doubt on that points 
The pariiamentiiry debates, in 1803-4, moreover, 
prove that the government, unquestionably, had a 



British ministry had much ampler information on that 
Btdnect from their agents in Paris, than Lord Hard- 
wieke, at an early period, had in Ireland. The poUey 
of ilie British minister seems to have been» to allow 
the conspiracy to go on, of which he held the threads 
in his liand, and, therefore, could eventually count on 
its defeat, in order to derive the benefit which would 
accrue fi*om the suppression of an abortive insurrec- 
tion, and thus to deter the people from a similar 
attempt, at a moment more unfavourable for Enghuid 
to cope with it, the moment so long apprehendMl, of 
an inrasion of some part of the Unmd Kingdom. 

The persons of respectability, and those of influence 
among the middle classes in Dublin, and the adjoin- 
ing counties, who were known to be associated with 
Robert Emmet in his attempt, were the following ^ 




In all probability the 
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Thomas Russell, formerly Lieutenant of the (34th 
regiment of foot ; John Allen, of the firm of Allen and 
Hickson, wooUen drapers, of Dame-Btreet, Dublia ; 
Philip Longt a general merchant, residing at No. 4, 
Crow-street ; I&oiy William Hamilton, (married to 
Rnsseirs niece,) of Enniskillen, barrister-at-Iaw ; Wil- 
liam Dowdall, of Mullliigai , ( natural son of Hussey 
Burgh, furmerly secretary to the Dublin Whig Club); 
RI. Byrne, of Wexford ; Colonel Lumm. of the county 

Kildare ; Carthy, a gentleman farmer, of Kii- 

dare ; Malachy Delany , the son of a landed proprie- 
tor, county Wicklow ; Thomas Wylde, cotton mana- 
iiftctorer, Cork-street; Thomas Trenahan, a farmer, 
of Crew-hill, county of Kildare ; John Heyey, a tobac- 
cuuist, of Thomas-street ; Denis Lambert Redmond, 
a coal factor, of Dublin ; Branagan, of Irish- 
town, timber mercluuit : Alliburn, of Kilniacud, 

Windv-harbour, a small land holder ; Thomas Frayne, 
a small £urmer, of Boven, county of Kildare ; Nicholas 
Gray, an attorney, at Wexford, had been B. B. Har- 
vey's aide-de-camp at the battle of Ross. There 
were, moreoTer, several persons of respectability, 
some of distinction, who were cognizant of liis plans, 
and supposed to be favourably disposed towards them, 
but who took no active part in their execution. The 
persons in the humble ranks, who were looked upon 
as confidential agents by Robert Emmet, were die 
following : — 

James Hope, a weaver, a native of Templepa*^ 

trick, who had been engaged in the former rebelUon ; 
Michael Quigley, a master bricklayer, of Rathcoffy, 
in the county of Kildare; Henry Howley, a master 
carpenter, who had been engaged in the former rebel- 
lion ; FeUx Rourke, of Rathcoole, a clerk in a brewery 
in Dublin, who had been engaged in the former rebel- 
lion ; Nicholas Stafford, a buer, of James's-street ; 
Bernard Duggan, a working cotton manufacturer, of 
the county of Tyrone, who had been engaged in the 
former rebellion ; and Michael Dwyer, the well-known 
Wicklow outlaw. 
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Dr. Emmet had a oountrjr seat near Dublin, at 
Clonskeagh, on the Dundrum road, not far from Mill- 
town, which is now in the possession of Mr. Stapleton. 
In this house llobert Emmet, for some time, had 
managed to elude the vigilance of the authorities, sub- 
sequently to his arrival from the Continent; for even 
thenj it seems he was an object of saspicion to the 
gOTernment. 

An old and faithful servant of Dr. Emmet, IVIichael 
Leonard, a gardener, informed me, in 1836, that after 
the Doctor's death, a member of the family istiil 
resided there, and Robert Emmet, remained there for 
some time : he had made trap doors and a passage, 
under the boards of one of the rooms, on the ground 
floor, which could not be detected by any one who was 
not aware of their existence^ which he thought he 
would be still able to point out to me. I visited tiie 
house, with Leonard, and found his account was, in 
every respect, true. In the ceihng, over the passage 
leading from the hall-door towards the kitchen, he 
pointed out to me the place where the boards over 
head were sawed through ; the square portion, tlius 
cut, was sufficiently large to allow a person to pass 
through when the boards were removed, which formed 
the trap-door, communicating from the upper part of 
the house to the hall. If attention had not been 
directed to it, no one would have observed the cutting 
in the boards. On the ground flu or, on the left-hand 
side of the hall, there is a small room adjoining the 
kitchen, which was called " Master Robert's bed- 
room.'' In this room, Leonard likewise pointed out 
to me the place where the boards had been evidently 
eut through, in a similar way to the trap-door in the 
ceiling in the passage. This aperture, he said, led to 
a cavity under the parlonr floor, sufficiently large to 
admit of a person being placed there in a sitting pos- 
ture, and was intended to communicate, under the 
floorinu", with the lawn. A servant woman of Mr. 
Stiipleton, said there were some old things in a cellar, 
which were said to have served for enabling Mr. 

F 
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Emmet to doscond from the upper floor to the passage 
near the hall-door, through the aperture in the ced- 
ing. On ezamininff those things, they turned out to 

be two pullies, with ropes attached to them, nearly 
rotten. The house, in 1803, was inhabited by a mem- 
ber of tlio family ; and a man, who was employed there 
as a gardener, at that time, of the name of John Mur- 
ray, stated the house had been visited, and searched, 
by Major Sirr, for Mr. Emmet. The Major was 
unsuoc^sful ; he was greatly disappointed, and siud, 
" the nest is here, but the bird has flown," Major 
Sirr, according to Murray, was supposed to have his 
iufonnation from one of the servants, John Delany, of 
Milltown. From that time " the Delanys were badly 
looked on." 

The house in Harold's Cross, where Robert Emmet 
lodged soon after his arrival in Ireland, and, a second 
time, after the failure in July, is situated on the left- 
hand side of the road, at a short distance from the 
Canal-bridge. The house is a small one, a little far- 
ther back from the road-side than the adjoining ones, 
and has wooden pailings in front of it. The owner of 
the house, in 1803, was a Mrs. Palmer, whose son 
was a clerk in the mercantile house of the late Mr. 
Colville, of the Merchants'-quay . The wife of Thomas 
Addis Emmet was the niece of this gentleman, and 
first-cousin of Mr. W. C. Colville, of the Bank of 
Ireland. 

Itobort Emmet arrived in Dublin, from the Con- 
tinent, in the month of October, 1802 ; where he lived 
inniiodiately after his arrival, my information does not 
enable me to state with certainty. He was at Mill- 
town, at some period between October and the month 
of March following. In the latter month, he was 
residing at Mrs. Palmer's, Harold's Cross, under the 
name of Hewit. He left Mrs. Palmer's in the course 
of the same month ; and, on the 27th of April, got 
possession of a house in Butterfield-lane, in the vicinity 
of Rathfarnham, which was taken, on lease, in the 
name of Dowdall ; and, while Emmet remained there, 
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he went by the name of Robert Ellis. The same 
contrirances, whieh poor Emmet had reooune to in 
his former abode, were yainly pot in practice at his 
ladings in Harold's Cross, in tiie Iback parlour, 

which was his sitting room, he made an aperture in 
the wall, low down, nearly on a level with the floor- 
ing; large enoiinrh to admit a nifin's body through this 
aperture ; the masom*y had been excavated inwards, 
in a slanting direction, there was sufficient space thus 
made to enable him to draw his body in, and to place 
a board, painted the coloor of the wainstcoat, a^inst 
the open aperture, when he had thus drawn himself 
in. His active preparations commenced in the month 
of March, and the most authentic account of them 
that I have been able to obtain, were communicated to 
me by James Hope. 

" The following account,'' says Hope, is designed 
to give you an idea of Robert Emmet's business in 
18f^, from the commencement, to its dose and dis- 
eoYery : — 

•* Mr. Emmet was not, as has been supposed, the 
origin of the preparations ut' 1803. These had been 
begun in Dublin, to second an effort in Englnnd, 
expected by some Irishtiien, under Colonel Despard. 
This information found its way from Ireland to the 
British government, through the imprudence of Dow- 
daU, in Dublin, who was Colonel Despard's accent; 
namely, that some preparation had been begun Uiere, 
to second the Colonel's effort. Information of Dow- 
dall's proceedings, on the other hand, had reached the 
refugees in Paris, by whom Robert Emmet was sent 
to Dublin to ascertain the state of things then. He 
fell into the hands of men, by whom he was advised 
to go on with the necessary preparations for an effec- 
tual rising, with a solemn promise of every assistance 
in money and advice. Mr. Emmet came over first, 
Hamilton next came, and Quigley about the same 
time. Hamilton was scut b:u'k to Paris, to bring over 
Russell, who came over inniicdiately ; and 1 >'Jon was 
placed in close communication with him. Mr. Emmet, 
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soon after bis arriyal^ had lodgings at Harold's Cross, 
in the house in whidi he was nftinilttdy taken, after 

baring quitted Butterfield-Iane. Both Emmet and 

Kussell were titrongly opposed to the party called 
* foreign aid men/ and 1 had been so from the be- 
ginning. 

" Situated as the Irish exiles were in Paris, tliey 
were easily duped into a fresh struggle, by the infor- 
mation the J received from some of the higher order in 
Ireland, who had some suspicion of what was going on, 
but no precise knowledge of the de«gn. 

'* Some persons in comiectioii with Talleyrand in 1S02, 
gave the Irish refugees to understiind that Buonaparte 
was in treaty with the British government to banisii 
them from France, their residence there not being 
considered favourable to Buonaparte's imperial views* 
A fabricated letter came to the north, dated from 
Paris, about this time, purporting to be firom a captain 
of a French lugger, off the Giant^s Causeway, having 
10,000 stand of arms on board, for the service of the 
United Irishmen. Tiie letter was in bad English, the 
paper, liowever, was English manufacture ; it was 
fabricated by our enemies. The fire of 1798 was not 
quite extinguished, it smouldered, and was ready to 
break out anew. There were persons of distinction in 
the confidence of our leaders, who kept up communi- 
-cation with them in exile, and were in league with the 
ohgarchy at home, which Russell and Emmet, from 
the purity of their intentions, never suspected. 

At my first interview with Mr. Emmet, on bis 
arrival from France, he told me that * some of the 
iirst men of the land had invited him over ;' he asked 
me mj opinion, ' was I for an appeal to arms ?' 1 
replied ' I was.' After some furUier conversation, 
he said, * his plan was formed,' 

On my second interview with Mr. Emmet, he told 
iiic he would require my constant assistance, and said 
that two stores were taken, and workmen had been 
selected. Mr. Emmet engaged in this attempt in 
consequence of promises iVom the upper ranks, of 
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assistance to make the preparation general over the 

island ; when money failed, however, treachery in the 

I upper ranks began to appear, as in all former struggles. 
No money was fortlicoming, and Mr. Emmet had no 
alternative but to shut the stores and discharge the 
men, which must be attended with the worst conse- 
quences, or go to work vdth what resources he bad, 
which, if properly directed, were fully sufficient to take 
the city and castle of Dublin. 

*• On making a remark to Mr. Emmet respecting the 
defection of Colonel Plunket, he said, * there were 
^ many who professed to serve a cause with life and 
I fortune, but, if called on to redeem their pledge, would 
contrive to do it with the Uves and fortunes of others ; 
for my part,' said he, ' my fortune is now committed, 
the promises of manjr whose fortunes are considerable 
are committed likewise, but their means have not been, 
as yet, forthcoming. If I am defeated by their con- 
[ duct, the fault is not mine ; even my defeat will not 
I save the system which I oppose, but the time will 
come when its greatest advocates cannot live under the 
weight of its iniquity, until which time, my reasons 
for the present attempt will not be fully understood, 
except by the few who serve, and may suffer, with 
me. The elements of dissolution are gathering round 
the system by which these three islands are governed, 
and the Pitt system will accelerate its fall.' 
j ** Having been Mr. Emmet's constant attendant for 
I some months, on onr way from tfie Depot in Dublin, 
to his house m Butterheld-lane, many conversations of 
' this kind have passed, and many things that I learned 
from him are sealed up by his last request. In con- 
versing on the sta^ of the country, 1 expressed an 
opinion to Mr. Eroinet on the subject of the rights of 
the people in relation to the soil, which, untfl they 
were recognized, it would be in vain to expect that 
the north would be unanimous. On expressing this 
opinion at some length to Mr. Emmet, his answer 
[ was, ' I would rather die than Uve to witness the 
I calamities which that course would bring on helpless 
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families ; let that be the work of others, it shall never 
be mine. Corraptioii must exhaust its means, before 
equity can estabbsh eyen its most reasonable claims, 
" Kassell and Hamilton were of Mr. Kmmet's opimon 

on that subject. * This conspiracy / said RiHWell. 
* 18 THE WORK OF THE ENEMY, we are HOW in the 
, vortex, if we can swim ashore let it not bo tlirough 
innocent blood, if the people are true to themselves, 
we have an overwhelmmg force, if otherwise, we fall 
and our liyes will be a sufficient sacrifice/ ' One 
grand point,' said Mr. Emmet, 'at least will be 
gained. No leading Ghthofic is committed with us, 
wc are all Piotestauts, and their caubo will not be 
coiupromised.* Shortly after the preceding con- 
rersation, I was ordered to go with Russell to the 
north, a week before the outbreak, and on the fol- 
lowing morning Russell and I left Mr. Emmet's house 
before daj. Whm I left Dublin, Arthur Develin 
was aj^mted in my place t4> attend Mr. Emmet 
There was a gentleman from Cork, and also one from 
the County Meath, in Mr. Emmet's company the day 
before wc left him.* 

'* Mr. Emmet's great object was to attack the castle, 
and make hostages of the Viceroy and olhcers of 
goTornment, but the Kildare men were the only men 
who were at hand; there was a party of Wexford 

men, under M B , now in France, at Bin^ 

end, or the neighbourhood of it. Mr. EmmeC rehed 
too nnich on the north when he sent Russell there. 
The man wlio was to supply my place, and entrusted 
with the arrangements between the people of Dublin, 

' * Hope says the only two persons of distinction he saw at Em- 
met's were Mr. ¥ , the brother of the K of G , and a 

nobleman, Lord W , the son of a Marquis, who, subsequently, 

in th*^ County of Meath offered him, throuj^h his steward, the means 
of ieaving the country, which Hope declined to accept. 

John Henry, Earl of W., born 1 7Ctb, succeeded to the title of 
Marquis of L. Blay the 7t]i, 1605, his Lordalilp marriod the widow 

of D G— » of CasUe iordan. Comity of Meath in 1S06 ; died 

without issue NoTembe^ 15, 1S09. In 1603 the Earl of W, was 
39 years of age. 
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and those who were expected from Wieklov^ was sent 
to oommumcate with Dwyer, but that man remained 
at Rathfamham, and his doing so, caused all the plans 

to fail, for instead of the organized party which was 
expected, a body of strai2;;j;l("i\s nnlv appeared in 
Thomas-street, who killed Lord Kilwardon, and a 
Ciergvman, named Wolfe, (whom they should only 
have detained as prisoners ;) and Mr. Emmet seeing 
nothing bat disorder, and having no commnnieation 
with any regular body, some of whom remained all 
night under arms, he, with a few friends, returned to 
Eatlifarnham, aad the people shifted for themselves. 
The reason he went to Rathfarnham was, that ho had 
despatched the messenger, (Arthur Devolin,) to 
Dwyer in the Wicklow mountains, and ezpeotod him 
by day-light, but Dwyer got no intelligence until he 
heard of &e defeat, or rather miscarriage of Emmet's 
attempts on Dublin* Arthur Develin was a relative 
of Dwyer's, and went with him to Botany Bay. 
Another man, a cousin of his, named Michael Dwyer, 
had been likewise sent oii a message to Dwyer, and 
he also neglected his orders, he pretended to go, and 
stopped near Dublin. 

In the several Depots there were no less to my 
knowledge than forty men employed, only three or 
four of whom beeame traitors, and that not till their 
own lives were in danger. The men behaved with 
the greatest prudence, none seeming to wish to know 
more than concerned their own department, eacli man's 
duty was kept separate and secret from the other. I 
was first attached to the Rocket Depot, in Patrlek- 
street, and then bad to superintend the ammunition in 
its making up and delivery, and the transporting 
arms and gunpowder to the country. Barney Dug^an 
was chiefly an out-door emissary, employed in carrying 
on communications. I was in the habit of calling on 
Mr. Emmet when I wanted instructions through the 
day, and reporting progress at night. Mr. Emmet 
had arranged with H. Howley to take the store in 
Thomas-street in the name of the latter. In this 
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Store the pikes, firo-arms, and various implements of 
war were deposited. M intosh, a Scotchman, about 
forty years of age, took the lioiise in Patrick-street 
for another store, for the rockets, grenades, and a 
depot for gtiTi powder.* 

Michael M'Daniel, a dyer by trade, who had some 
cbemical knowledge, made the rockets. It was by his 
misconduct the explosion took place in Patrick-street 
He was arrested in Wicklow, in November, 1803, and 
sent up from liatlidrum to Dublin. The Depot of 
Robert Emraet, Marshal sea-lane, was at the rear of 
the Bull Inn, kept by Mrs. Dillon, (on the right hand 
side of a court off 1 homas-street, between tiie DQm- 
bers 138 and 139). There was a priyate entrance to 
the Depot from this inn ; the chief entrance was from 
Mar«halBea-lane.t 

"Owen Kirwan," says Hope, "was a tailor by 
trade, a dealer likewise in cast-off clothes, and lived 

• The Dublin papers, of the 4th of October, 1803, Btate, that 
John M'Intosh, lately ( (mvinted of hiph treason, was exenufecl in 
Patrick-street, opposite the Depot, of which he had the charge. The 
London Chronicle of October 8, 1810, states that '*he made a verj* 
important coiumuoicatiou to the Sheritt Pouiideu, iu cousequcfice of 
wlElf^ Mi^Jor Sfarr repaired to Hiatoftli's former residence, (I pre- 
soine the home which was the Depot in Patrick-streetJ where he 
discovered a concealed door» artfully formed by bricks built in a 
frame, plaibtered over to resemble the adjoining wall, which was 
covered with shelv('s, arid turned out upon hinj^-es and castors. 
T i»oii opening this d.ior .i tier of ch)set Ku^nis appeared coTnmuni- 
cating by trap doors and scaling ladders through the ditl'ereut stories 
of the iiuuiio, they were spacioiui enough to conceal forty men, and 
were provided with air holea commnnieating with the outer walL 
In tlieee roama were found from 300 to 400 pikee of a peenHar eon- 
Btruction, having an iron hinge at abont half th^ length, by which 
they doubled up, and though when extended thqr were aiz feet longt 
yet by this^ contrivance it was possible to carry one of them undis- 
covered under a man's coat. A quantity of sulphur was likewise 
found, and every appearance of much more serious preparations 
having gone forward in the house. JVJajor Sirr brought away the 
door (M a eartosi^y, it now lies at bis office in the castle." 

t There ia a emali room in the house wluch was the BnU Inn, on 
the ground floor, where Bebert Emmet was in the halrit of writing, 
and in that room he ia eaid to have written bia manifoato^ on the eve 
of the 23rd of July. 
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in Plunket-strect. laformatioii was given against him 
a neighbour, who appeared as a itness against 
him. When under sentence, his wife Avent to the jail 
to take leave of him. They were a very good-look- 
ing couple, and both of them devoted to the cause for 
imch the former was thea sufferiiig impriaonment, and 
soon suffered on the scaffold. The wife was heard 
saying to her husband, at parting with him, in refer- 
ence, probably, to soiiic proposal made to him, * Owen, 
dear, I hope you will never disgrace your name and 
your family/ The youno' woman w^as dashed away 
with great yiolence, without giving her leave to say 
another word. The husband stripped off his coat, and 
threw it to his wife at the door of the oell, saying to 
her, * Sell that for something for our children.' He 
appeared at the place of execution without a coat. 
His body was given up to the fauiily. His wife, by 
her industry, contrived to rear two daughters respect- 
ably, in Dublin. I saw them both, married women, 
and heard since, that they all went to London. 

" The extent of the preparations in Dublin will 
never be fully known. Considerable quantities of 
gunpowder were sent to the country ; and one stout 
party in particular, who had defied the power of 
govcrniiicut for five years, in the mountains of 
Wicklow, was . amply supplied with ammunition and 
arms. 

" Bernard Duggao> one of the superintendents of 
the Depots, informs me, that ' shortly after Mr. £m- 
met*s arrival, a message came to him by one ' Jemmy 
Hope,' of Belfast, to call on Mr. Emmet Quigley 
had come over from France at that lime : he had been 
one of the state prisoners of 1798. He (Duggan) is 
not certain whether Counsellor William Henry Hamil- 
ton caTTie over with Qiiio'lev, or before him. John 
Mahon and Thomas Wylde were sent down to the 
county of Kildare, to Naas, Maynoot)i, KilcuUen, and 
several other towns, to inform those whom they con- 
ceived might be depended on, that there would be a 
meetmg of the friends of Ireland,' on Patrick's day. 
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at John Ronrke's,* who then kept a jrablie-house^ in 

Thomas-street. When the time fixed for the meeting 
arrived, about forty or fifty persons came there, and 
were waiting for the business to be opened ; but some 
of the true men to the cause, who were firmly attaclied 
to Emmet, seeing some persons thttre^ in whom they 
did not plaee impUcit confidence, gave word to Emmet 
not to appear, and then caused it to be reported, ibat 
it was aU a delnmon. This account was also given to 
the several persons who came into town, and who were 
met in different parts of the city, before thej came to 
the house; so there was no n^ecting that day. Mr. 
Emmet began his active preparations, March 21, 
1803, having got several of the most confidential men 
<rf 1798 to join him, and to assist in the work carried 
on in the different Depots, and in other capacities. 
Among ihem, were Michael Quigley, of Rathcoffy, 
who had surrendered in 1798, and had gone to France 
immediately after the peace of Amiens ; Bernard 
Duggan, Henry Howley. Edward Condon, George 
and Kichard Eustace, Thomas \Vylde, and John Ma- 
hon ; occasionally Finerty, John Kourke, Christ<^her 
Nowlan, Owen Kirwan, Michael M'Daniel, Joseph 
White, M'Intoeh, and the two Keenans. These moi, 
and many others, assisted in the different Depots, in 
constructing pikes, making ball-cartridges, and sevei'al 
other combustibles. There was a Depot in Marshalsea- 
lane, at the rear of the Bnll Inn, Thomas-street (now 
the premises belonging to Fitzpatrick, a chandler). 
There was another Depot in Patrick'-street, another in 
Smithfield, another in Winelavern-street (in an old 
building, formerly an inn, opposite Christ's Churcb), 
and another in Inshtown. There were no arms kept 
^ithci iu Winetaveru-btreet or Smithfield. M'Litosh 

* Tliis poor man, Joltn Kourke, now a comb-uiaker by trade, tlie 
brother of Felix Rourke, I lately found living in the greatest dis- 
tress, with a large fctnily, in ths liberty, in Dnblin, in aplaoeesllsd 
Tripoli. He beers a most excellent charaeter. He lost his little 
property in 1798, suffered years of imprisonment, and came oat of 
jail a rained man. 
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and the two Keenans, Kirwaii aad M'DanieU were 
employed in Patrick-street; Joseph White, in Thomas- 
street ; Burke, Duggan, Condon, and Quigley, visited 

the several Depots, as they were ordered, to see how 
the work went on there and elsewhere. 

" Michael Quigley, of Rathcoffy, had been, in 1798, 
in business as a master bricklayer* Quigley, after 
having escaped from his pursuers for a long time, was 
at length taken. He made a AiU confession of all he 
knew of the affairs of 1798 and 1803. There was a 
stop to prosecutions, and no more innocent men suf- 
fered. He was imprisoned in Kilmainham till 1800. * 

** Henry Howley was a carpenter, born in the 
Queen's county ; had been in the 1798 rebellion. It 
was he who shot Cornet Brown in Bridgefoot-street. 
Ned Condon, of Kildare, was a cabinet-maker; he 
was the person who shot Mr. Darragh, a justice of the 
peace, living near Athy. He came alone to Mr. Dar- 

ragh's hall cloor, mounted on horseback.f 

** Joe Wliitc was a hedge-carpenter, from Rath- 
coffy. He was not in the 1798 businest^, and \vas 
never taken up. John Burke was a carpenter, from 
Naas. He escaped to America : he had not been in 
the 1798 movement. Dunne, a carpenter, of 

* Not. 1,, lees, Quigley and Stafford, wha had been arrested 
about the middle of October, were SLrrmgiied pro forma, at the court 
of Oyer and Terminer, Green-street. The trial was put off, and on 
the following day Quigley was brought before the Privy Council, 
** and it is believed," says the London Chronicle^ has given *'the 
fullest and most efficient iiitoi mation- He is said to have stood higli 
in the confidence of Emmet.'' The London Chronicle of the 7th of 
December, atatea^ that Quigley had again been examined before the 
Privy Coaneil« and alao a yonng man of the name of I>alyt from the 
GwasAj Kilkenny. 

f Mr. Darragh, of Eagle Hill, county Kildare, was one of the ter- 
rorists of the time. Musgravc, at pROfe 193, gives an account of 
this atrocious act. Mr. Darragh is reported to have said, he would 
wade aekle deep in Popish blood. Mr. Darracfh denied, on oath, 
having said fio. In Mai oh, 1796, a man rude up lu him, in trout of 
his house, and» on pretenee of presenting him with a l^ter, drew a 
pistoly and shot iism In the groin ; then drew another, and shot him 
in the baek. He languished for a long time, and eventuslly died from 
the effects of the wounds he then received. 
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NaaSi was never taken op. George Eoatacc, of 
Dirty-lane, roller-maker, was never taken up : be 

wa« not in the business of 1798. John Walsh, of 
Celbridge, a shopkeeper; taken up in 1803; escaped. 
Dick f^nstace, of Naas, a carpenter ; was not in 1798. 
The other occasional assiatants, were men from P^- 
erstown and Prosperous. M'Daniel was usually em- 
ployed in the Roeket Depot, m Patrick-street. 

** In the afternoon of tne 23rd» Mr. Emmet sent a 
sum of sixty guineas to pay for some arms, blunder- 
busses and pistols, which he had bought in Dame- 
street, and was in immediate want of. One of Em- 
met's confidential men dechned going, on account of 
fatigue; and then George McDonnell, the man who 
was in the PatrickHstreet Depot when the exj^osion 
took plaoei when making the fusees of the rockets^ 
(and drinking at the same time), offered to go for the 
arms. He took the sixty guine as, and never returned 
more to the Depot with the money or arms. Even 
this contributed to the failure. 

" Pat Finerty, who turned approver, was a carpen- 
ter. After the business of 1803» he was on board the 
guard-ship, at Plymouth. Sul^equently he was em- 
ployed at Woolwich, where I lost sight of him ; but I 
suppose he sold the secret of makine rockets to Con* 
greve. The rockets were first tried near Irishtown, 
by Emmet and some of his companions, where the 
railway now is : they went in a horizontal direction, a 
great distance* General Coote was the first man who 
employed them In India. Emmet told me this ; and that 
he had improved on them, and another has improved 
on Emmet's, and Congreve has improved on both. 
The rockets were of the same nature as those called 
Congreve rockets, but not so perfect. Finerty and 
Condon were employed a good deal in the making of 
the rockets, under Mr. Emmet's orders. It was after 
Finerty's arrest that he turned informer. I think 
that he would not inform, if he had not been arrested. 
Finerty was detained in the * stag-house/ opposite to 
Kilmainham jail, a place for housing informers. He 
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"was to give evidence on Emmet's trial, but was not 
called. 

At my return from Lisbon, many years afteri I 
caUed to see a friend of mine, that was master of 
arms in the Salvador Guard-ship, in dock at Ply- 
mouth, one evening ; and the first man I met in tne 

ship was Finerty, wlio atiectcd to be glad to sec ine. 
I stopped awliile with my friend, and returned to dine 
next day ; and when I came, found that Finerty had 
left the ship, and gone, 1 think, to Woolwich. 

Counsellor Hamilton was appointed* with one 
Smith, to raise the county of Fermanagh and comity 
Cavan. Russell and James Hope were appointed to 
the county Down for the same purpose. Mr. Nicholas 
Gray, an attorney, the aid-du-eamp of B. B. Harvey, 
at the battle of New Ross, for the county Wexford ; 
Dwyer for the county Wicklow ; Mr. A thy for the 
county Galway ; Quigley, Mahon, and Wylde, for 
Kildare ; others for different counties, all depending 
on the taking of Dublin. The quantity of arms and 
ammunition was very great ; a great quantity of ball 
cartridges, packed in diests, with yarious sorts of com- 
bustibles, about seventy thousand pikes and muskets, 
blunderbusses and pistols. A quantity of these were 
dispersed among different persons tiiroughout the 
country, as well as in DubUn ; combustibles of various 
descriptions were prepared to blow up in the streets 
among the troops, wnen assembled. Most of the 
powder and ball was got from Mr. Hincbey's, but, as 
for the money, I cannot tell how, or where, it was 
obtained, Mr. Ilinchey was a grocer, and lived at the 
corner of Cuffe-street, and was licensed to sell powder ; 
he got the balls run, or cast, in his own place, and a 
Mr. Byrne, of New-street, gave a good deal of ball. 

All thbsb prbparations wsrb kbpt a pro- 
found SECRBT FROM THB OoVBRNHBNT, AND TBBXR 

ADHBRBNT8, Until the Tory da^ of the turn out. On 
the 'Saturday-night week previous to the turn out, an 

explosion of some combustible took place in the Depot 
of Patrick-street, which gave some alarm in the neigh- 
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bonrhood. Major Sin came to examme the houae ; 
preyions to hia comingy our friends remoTed the 
remaining powder, arms, &o., and all matters which 

were moveable in the place, notwithstanding some 
obstruction given by the watchmen. Other arms 
were secreted on the premise?, and were not discovered 
until some time afterwards It waa ooncluded that 
the affair was only some chemical proceas which had 
aoddentally oansed the explosion.* 

This nitfoitunate occmrrence caused a premature 
rising, which proved abortive. It must be here 
remarked, that those in charge of the Depot in Patrick- 
street did not know or frequent the Depot in Marshal- 
seaplane, but those in Marshalsea-iaue had recour^ 
to the Depot in Patrick-street. t 

Mr. Emmot/' says Bernard Daggan, ** had three 
plans that would effect a revolution, without bloodshed, 
if put into execution, at ajiy period ; and the reason 
that none of them were resorted to was, the timidity 
of some of his own staff, or advisers — the general | 
otiicers of districts and counties, such as Lord Edward 
Fitzorerald had to contend with. 

A few evenings before the outbreak, I was informed 
by Robert £mmet» I would be called on a yery im- 
portant service, namely, to make a prisoner of the 
Commander-in-Chief, who was in the hsbit of walking 
very early every morning on the Circular Boad, in 

• The house was siig-htly injured by the explosion, it has been new 
fronted ; I visited it lately, it is on the right hand side of Patrick- 
street, going from Thomas-street, very nearly opposite Patrick's 
Church. There are very extensive vaults, and an entrance to the 
house, like all the Depots of Emmet's, firom a daik court or nanrow 
lane. 

t The Depot at Irishtown, alluded to by Duggao, was in charge ! 
of a timber merchant, Mr, Thomas Bran^an, who resided in that t 
village. His daughter, Mrs. Martin, informn nic he was very intimate r 
with Robert Emmet, and was engaged in tlie business of 1803. He 
had under his charge the district of Sandy uiount, the Rock, Merrion, 
and Milltown, and the intended execution of the plan to take liie 
Pigeon House. Robert Emmet was firequentlj at Brangan*8» and on . 
several occasions they wallsed across the strand, when the tide was ; 
outy to take plans of the Pigeon Bonaet and make obaervatleiis. 
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the neighbourhood of KUmaanham. I was to be 
aooompanied by another person, and six more of onr 

associates were to be stationed at a short distance, and 
to be ready, when called on, to lend assistance to me 
and my companion. We were to accost the Comman- 
der-in-Chief, and inform him they had a writ against 
liim, and that we were abenffs' oificers, and, by com- 
pulaion, or olherwiae, we were to force him into a 
carriage^ and carry him off to Mr. Emmet's* Emmet's 
' staff, from timidity, upset this phm Eke all his others. 
I was told that night, when I had made all necessary 
preparations, that the plan had been abandoned. 

** To my knowledge," continues Duggan, " Mr. 
Emmet had secret frimds connected with the govern^ 
ment, who gave him intelligence of all the movements 
about the castle. Mr. Emmet, during the preparations 
making in the Depot, had a house in Bntterneld Jane, 
near Kathfamham, the officers of the coonties, and 
several gciitleiuen, often had interviews with him 
there, but none of those connected in the Depots, 
unless occasionally to carry a message to him went 
there. Mr. Emmet went often to the Head Depot ; « 
both by day and by night the writer was often called 
to attend him, to act as a bod^ guard through the 
streets, walking on the other side of the way as he 
went along, and oceasionaDy some men of the former 
were ready at a moment's notice to defend Mr. Emmet. 
Previous to the turn out Mr. Emmet remained almost 
entirely in the Depots, continually seeing regimentals 
making, writing proclamations, and receivmg com- 
munications from the officers of the different counties. 
In his expectations of assistance in the country he was 
totally disappointed, which was the chief cause of the 
failure on the night of the 23rd. It had been arranged 
that a number of armed men were to march in from 
the adjacent counties, either to join in the attack to 
be made that night in Dublin, or to cause a diversion, 
by withdrawing the troops from the city, while those 
collected in the Depots sallied out and distributed arms 
to the persons gathering in from the county of Dublin, 
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and the adjacent parte of the County of Kildare. 
Dwyer promised to march down from the mountains 

with 500 at least that evening, and appear near the 
city, hkewise Mr. Nicholas Gray promised to come 
with a large force of Wexford men, consisting of 
thousands by a different direction. All these persons 
failed to do so at the time appointed. In the course 
of the day of the 2drd9 it was whispered about that 
there wbb to be a general rising that night in Dublin. 
The sAarm reach^ the Castle. A Mr. Clarke of 
Palraerstown, a manufacturer, and a Mr. Wilcock, a 
gentleman, livin gr between Palmerstown and Cha- 
pelizod, seeing a bustle among the workmen of the 
neighbourhood, and a number of men jMissing from 
other parte to Dublin^ those two gentlemen rode up 
to llie castle and made a report of wmr apprehensions 
of some disturbance. As they were both returning 
home, passing along Arran Quay, Mr. Clarke was 
tired at, and slightly wounded by some person who 
effected his escape. Both then went back to the 
Castle, or at least Mr. Clark did, and a reward of 
£300 was immediately offered for information against 
the man who had fired at Clarke. In the course of 
an hour or so after, Henry Howle^ came along, in the 
' direction of the Queen's Bridge, with one of the double 
coaches, which were to convey Mr. Emmet, and a 
number of his most deteniiined followers, inside the 
Castle Yard, as if they were entering with persons 
going to a party. They were to he all well armed with 
blunderbusses, they were to gain possession of the 
Castle, and to seize on the Privy Coundl, who it was 
expected would have been sitting that eyening, for 
Mr. Emmet had private information of that matter, 
and of every movement going on in the Castle. When 
Howley was coming over the Queen's Bridge, and 
entering Bridgefoot-street, he saw a countryman and 
a soldier fighting, he stopped the coach to see how 
the battle ended, and, in the mean time, an officer, 
Cornet Brown, who was passing bj chance, interfered 
in favour of the soldier, Henry uowlcy seeing this, 
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leapt out of the coacli, and cried out * fair play for 
the countryman.' Cornet Brown drew his sword, 
aad Howlev palled out a pistol and shot him. Howley 
observing a sergeant's goard coming over the bridge 
thought it prudent to make his escape, he fled, and 
left me coach there, which caused a terrible disap- 
pointment to Mr. -Emmet who was anxiously waitin<r 
for the coaches, as Howley was the person appointed 
to procure them. The object was to secure the 
Viceroy, and keep him and his family as liostages ; 
plenty of people were ready to pour into the Castle, 
once possession was gained of the court yards by 
Emmet and his party. Howley was to bring the 
coaches one after the other from Essex Bridge stand 
along the quay and over the Quel's Bridge. The 
drivers were to be dressed in liveries. Had the Castk^ 
been seized, the country was suflBiciently prepared, all 
depended on the Castle. 

The plan was to attack the entrance publicly, and 
at the same time on the Ship-street side, from a house 
alongside the wall, an entrance was to be made by 
brealing through ^e wall, and a party of men were 
to be pushed m by this entrance. Seyeral houses 
besides in that neighbuurliood were secured, and were 
to be occupied by Mr. Emmet's people. This disap- 
poiiitinent of the coaches, together with the failure on 
the part of the Wicklow and Wexford men, for Mr. 
Emmet counted on Dwyer's party, and also on Mr» 
Gray's, determined him to alMUidoa the Depot, and 
make the best he could of such an embarrassing situa- 
tion, finding he could not conceal the business any 
longer. While some of the people were gathering 
about the Depot in Marshalsea-lane and arming them- 
selves, one of the outposts or sentinels, who was placed 
to watch or reconnoitre messengers or dispatches 
coming or going between the Royal Hospital, the 
different barracks and the Castle, saw a trooper coming 
with dispatches from the Casde towards the Com- 
mander-m-Chief, and the trooper was shot dead by 
the outpost above mentioned. 
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In the afternoon of the 2drd of July, when Mr. 
Emmet was informed that Mr. Clarke and Mr. Wil- 
cock were on theur way to the Castle, to give informa- 
tion of the suspected proceedings, Mr. Emmet ordered 

mc to set steady men to guard the different roads 
from the Castle to Island-bridge, where the artillery 
lay, and from the adjoining barracks, and from the 
Koyal Barracks to the Castle, so that no express 
comd pass to either of these places from the Castle, or 
from the Command^-in-Cluef, who resided at the 
Royal Hospital, Kilmainham, where I remained, 
watching the movements of the General, after placing 
guards on all the parries, from seven to eleven o'clock 
that nlerht ; and, wlien I returned to the Depot, all 
were gone ; the place was in darkness, as the lamps 
were not lit up that night, it looked dismal. 

I lost no time in quitting Dublin, and making the 
best of my way to Rathcony, in ti^e county of Kil- 
dare, where I joined my comorades. They had sent a 
message to Mr. Emmet, desiring he would come 
amongst them, and see what could be done ; but he did 
not then come. They remained together, to the num- 
ber of fifteen, his staff (as they called the nisei vcs) ; 
but, alter his death, they separated, and went amongst 
their friends. In tiie m ean time, a great number of per- 
sons were arrested, tried, convicted, and put to death, 
tho innocent as well as the guilty. Of all they hung 
for that business, there were only four who knew any 
thing of it, and ninnbers were put to death who had 
no hand in it. This they continued to do until Quig- 
ley was arrested, along with three others, in the 
county of Galway. A stop was then put to the 
executions. 

At all times Mr. Emmet seemed cool, tranquil, 
and determined, even to the last moment of my see- 
ing him, which was at seven o'clock that evening, 
of the 23rd of July. He appeard to be confident of 
success ; he was never light or thoughtless in liis man- 
ner, nor absent, nor agitated in his mind. Ho talked 
famiUarly with the men ; but still with something of 
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seriousness, nothing of jocuiarity. The men never 
received any imy for tlieir services, they all acted for 
the cause, and not for money — their diet and lodging* 
and sometimes only the latter, was their sole remuner- 
ation. The people had great confidence in him ; they 
would venture their lives for him. 

*' After the failure of Robert Emmet's business, I 
escaped into Galway ; remained there for eighteen 
months ; came up to Dublin in 1805, and, the second 
day after my arrival, was arrested. I was charged 
with the crime of shooting at Mr. Clarke, of Palmers- 
town, on the afternoon of the 23rd of July, 1808. Mr. 
Clarke was brought to the Tower to see me, accom- 
panied by Mr. Wilcock. Mr. Clarke said, ' you fired 
at me, in 1803, when yon passed me on the Quay, as 
I was riding along with Captain Wilcock.' 1 said to 
the gentleman, ' I would not have passed, and fired at 
you, Mr. Clarke.' "* 



CHAPTER Vm. 

Thb 23rd July, 1803, was fixed on by Robert Emmet 
for carrying nis lon^ meditated purpose into effect. 

It was nine months suicc he had arrived in Ireland, 
with the design of renewing the efforts of the United 
Irishmen ; and however strenuously it may be denied 
by some amongst them, that the attempted insurrec- 
tion of 1803, was part and parcel of their system, 
Robert Emmet's attempt must be considered as the 
best effort of the sodety of the United Irishmen, and 
the death*blow to its objects. EmmeVs actiye pre- 
parations had been carried on from the month of 
March. Tlie government appeared to be entirely 
ignorant of tlieir existence ; nevertheless, events hap- 
pened, which could not leave them in ignorance of 
machinations being in progress, the aim of which, was 

* Many things are recorded by me which have not my approval, 
and this reply ie one at them. — B. B. M. 
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the overthrow of the goyeniment. On the 14th of 
July, the aaniyeraary of tihe French reyolution, bon- 
fires were very general throughont the city : there 
was one on the Coal-quay, opposite the house of 

D. L. ReJnioud, and another in Keviii-streot, near the 
Ibimtain, where niauitV"^t<iti()ris of a seditious kind were 
mado, which could not be mistaken. The im[)ru(lence 
of this display on the part of some of tlie subordinate 
leaders, seems almost meredible ; and yet, in cnmilar 
times and undertakings, where engagements of secrecy 
are entered into, to keep their designs concealed. We 
find men acting as if they had been already reUeyed 
from their obligations — that success was certain — that 
(il>-tacles had been overcome — that their friends were 
all true, and capable of accomphshiog their objects at 
a moment's notice — that their enemies were frightened, 
or to be frightened, by a demonstration of their force, 
' eyen in assemblages of a festiye character, like those 
of the 14th of July ; or in a prooesmon on a more 
solemn occasion, like that of the great funeral which 
took place not long before the outbreak of the rebel- 
lion of 1798. The explosion which took place in tho 
Depot, in Patrick-sti CM't, on the 16th of July, 1803, 
was another occurrence which could not fail to excite 
the suspicions of Government ; for the premises were 
yisited by Major Sirr : and, although he did not dis- 
coyer the concealed store in which the greater portion 
of the material of the conspirators were secreted, he 
discovered some fragments of unfinished weapons. 
One of the attendants of the store, who had been 
wounded, had been taken to an hospital, and fell into 
the hands of the authorities. 

Emmet's object was, to defer his attempt till the 
month of August, when he fully expected England 
would be inyaded. The last occurrence determined 
him on making an immediate effort. He had pikes in 
abundance, a great deal of ammunition, few fire arms, 
but a variety of combustible materials, which it is pain- 
ful to read of. His magazine contained the following 
warlike stores and implements : — 4dlbs. of cannon 
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powder, in bundles ; eleven boxes of fine powder ; one 
hundred bottles filled with powder, enveloped with 
musket balls, and covered witii canvass ; two hundred 
and forty-six hand grenades, formed of ink-bottles, 
filled with powder, and encircled with buck shot; 
sixty-two thousand rounds of musket ball-cartridge ; 
three bushels of musket balls ; a quantity of tow, 
mixed with tar and gunpowder, and other combustible 
matter, for throwing against wood-work, which, when 
ignited, would cause an instantaneous conflagration; 
bky rockets, and other signals, &c. ; and false beams 
filled with combustibles ; with not less than eight or 
ten thousand pikes. 

Lord Castlereagh falsely stated the number of the 
latter was between two and three thousand; while 
Lurd Blaquiore, one of the persons appointed to exa- 
mine the stores in the Depot, said, in reply to the for- 
mer ^itatement, the number was between eight and 
ten thousand. 

Emmet, after the explosion, took up his abode in 
the Depot, in Marshalsea-lane. There he lay at night, 
on a mattrass, surrounded by all the implements of 
death, deviffing plans, turning over in his mind all the 
fearful chances of the intended struggle, well know- 
ing, that his hfe was at the mercy of upwards of forty 
individuals, who had been, or still were employ od, in 
the Depots; yet, contidont of success, exaggerating its 
prospects, extenuating the difficulties which beset him, 
judgmg of others by mmself, thinking assooi&tes honest 
who seemed but so, confiding in their promises, and 
animated, or rather inflam^ bv a burning sense of 
the wrongs of his country, and an enthusiasm in his 
devotion to what he considered its rightful cause ; that 
had taken possession of all his faculties, and made 
what was desirable to them, seem not only possible, 
but plausible and feasible. 

The following paper was found, after the failure, in 
the Depot, in Emmet's hand- writing : — 

I have little time to look at the thousand difficul- 
ties which still lie between me and the completion of 
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mj wbhes — that those difficoltiefi will likewiBe disap- 
pear, I hare ardent, and, I trust, rational hopes ; bnt^ 

if it ib not to be the Ciise, 1 thank God for having 
gifted me with a sanguine disposition. To that dis- 
position I run from refloctinn ; and, if my hopes are 
without foundation, if a precipice is opening under my 
feety from which duty will not suffer me to run back, 
I am grateful for that sanguine disposition, whioh leads 
me to the brink and throws me down, while my eyes 
are still rused to the visions of happiness that my fancy 
formed in the air." 

The history of the world afforded him but a single 
example of success^ in an undertaking of the kind he was 
embarked in, and sought to be accompUshed by such 
means as were at his ^Ssposal. That example was the 
suocessful issue of the revolution in Portugal, in 1640, 
when about forty indiTiduals conspired to free their 
country from the Spanish yoke, and these forty men, 
btraiige to say, carried on their secret conferences for 
several months, without an act of periidy ou the part 
of any of them. Their plans were already in the 
course of accomplishment, the conspirators were 
already in possession of the palace, public offices and 
residences of the iTilnist^rs, wnen they were joined by 
the populace. They had abroad^ seized on the Vice- 
Queen, and the Spanish authoritiesy and put to death 
the only individual of the ruling powers whose life was 
sacrificed in that revolution, a degenerate Portuguese, 
Miguel Vascoucellos, who had been the chief agent of 
the despotism of their foreign task masters. But that 
revolution was effected by a band of men who acted 
as if there was but one common mind in all, one com- 
mon cause, and one hand alone which could crown 
their efforts with success. The night before the revo- 
lution the conspirators assembled — where? in taverns, 
in public houses, or in each other's houses, to revel 
and carouse ! No ; they met in the cl lurches of tlieir 
several localities, which, by orders of the Archbishop 
of Lisbon, were left open for them, (duly attended 
approved clergymen) witiiout being lighted up on this 
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occasion. They met, not to conspire, but to pray to 
God for assistance, and each man of them that night 
received the sacrament. Vertot makes no mention of 
ibis extraordiiiary occurrence. Vertot was a French- 
man, and tinetnred with the French philosophy. 

It has often stmek me that Robert Emmet must 
bave been familiar with tbe history of this most extra- 
ordinary of all rerolntions, and, that to tbe Abbe 
Vertot's work he owed Lis knowledge of it. All the 
old Portuguese authorities, from which Vertot has 
taken his materials, state the fact, and one more 
worthy of observation, taking into consideration the 
cause those men were engaged in, the means of accom- 
plishing thdr designs, and its result, is not to be 
met witb in the whole range of history, andent or 
modem. 

The morning of the 23d of July found Emmet, and 
the leaders in whom he confided, not of one mind, there 
was division in their councils, confusion in the Depots, 
censternation ftmp^g the citizens who were cognizant 
of what waB going on, and treachery, tracking Robert 
Emmet's footsteps, doeguig him from place to place, 
unseen, unsoffpectedi but^ perfidy nevertheless em- 
bodied in the form of patriotism, basely empbyed in 
deluding its victims, making the most of its foul means, 
of betraying its unwary victims, and counting ah^eady 
on the ultimate reward of its treaehery. Portion after 
portion of this plan of Hobert Emmet was defeated, 
as he imagined, by aoeident, or ignorance, or neglect, 
on the part of his agents, but it never occurred to him 
that he was betrayed, . that every design of his was 
frustrated, every project neutralized as effectually as 
if a traitor had stolen into the camp of an enemy, 
seduced the sentinels, corrupted the guards, discovered 
the plans, disconcerted the projects, and then left the 
adversary to be forced into the iieid, and discomfitted 
there. 

Various consultations were held on the 23d at the 
Depot in Thomas-street, at Mr. Long's in Crow-8treet« 
and Mr. Allen's in College-green, and great diversity 
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of opinion prevailed with respect to the propriety of 
an immediate riaiiig, or a postponement of theattempt. 
Emmet and Allen were in favour of the former, and, 
indeed, in the posture of their affairs, no otilier course 
was left, except the total abandonment of their project, 
which it is only surprising had not been determined 
on. The Wicklovv^ men, under Dwyer, on whom 
great (lo])un(l;uioe wn^ pljiced, had not arrived : the 
man who bore the order to him, from Emmet, neglected 
his duty, and remained at Rathfarnham. The Kildare 
men came in, and wore informed, evidently by a 
trsitor, that Emmet had pos^fKmed his attempt, and 
they went back at five o'dock in the afternoon. The 
Wexford men came in, and, to the number of 200 or 
300 remained in town the early part of the night, to 
take the part assigned to them, but they received no 
orders. A large body of men were assembled at the 
Broadstone, ready to act when the rocket signal 
agreed upon shoidd be given, but no sach signal was 
made. 

It is evident that Emmet to the last counted on 

large bodies of men being at his disposal, and that he 
was deceived. At eight o'clock in the evening, he had 
eighty laeu nominally under his command, couected in 
the Depot in Marshalsea-lane. In the neij^hbourhood, 
several of the leaders were assembled at Mr. John 
Hevey*s house, 41, Thomas Court, and refreshments 
were not wanting, while messages were passing back- 
wards and forwards between his house and the Depot. 
At a public house in Thomas-street, kept by John 
Kourke, there were crowds of country people drinking 
and smoking, in the highest spirits, cracking jokes, 
and rallying one another, as if the business they were 
about to enter on was a party of pleasure. Felix 
Kourke kept constantly passing backwards and for- 
wards between this house and his brother's, dressed in 
plain clothes; at no period was he. dressed in the 
rebel uniform, as had been sworn by tiie approvers on 
his trial. About nine o'clock, when Robert Emmet 
was beginning to reticct on the failure of all his 
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preparations, the holding back of the people on whom 
ne maiiily rcKdioaed* Miehael Qnigley roahed inio the 
Depots and jniTe an alarm» wluch tor&ed oat to be a 
fklae one. He sud, " We are all loat, the army is 

coming on us." Then it was that Robert Emmet 
determined to meet deatli in the street, rather than 
wait to be cooped up with his followers in his den, and 
massacred there, or capturedt and reserved for the 
scaffold. He put on bis uniform, gave his orders to 
distribute the amui» and, after sending up a single 
rocket, sallied into Thomaa-street with about eighty 
men, who were joined there, perhaps, by as many 
more, before they were abreast of Vicker-street. The 
design of Emmet was to attack the Castle. The 
^eater part of the gentlemen leaders were not with 
Robert Emmet, several remained at Heveys, others 
were at the house of John Palmer, in Cutpnrae-row, 
and elsewhere in the immediate vicinity of the scene 
of action, waiting, I presume, to see if there was any 
prospect of success, or any occasion for their services, 
that was likely to make the sacrifice of their lives of 
anv advantao:e to their cause. 

The motley assemblage of armed men, a great 
number of whom were, if not intoxicated, under the 
evident excitement of drink, marched aloi^ Thomas- 
street without discipline, with their ill-fated leader at 
their head, who was endeavoaring to maintain order, 
with the assistance of Stafford, a man who appears te 
have reinained close to him throughout tins scene, 
and faithful to liim to the last. Between the front 
ranks and the rear there was a considerable distance, 
and it was in vain that Stafford and others called on 
fhem repeatedly, and sometimes with imprecations, to 
close thmr ranks, or thejr would be cut to pieces by 
the army. They were in this state about half-past 
nine, when Robert Emmet, with the mam body, vras 
close to the old market-house. l iie stragi^dcrs m the 
rear soon commenced acts of pillage and assassination ; 
the tirst murderous attack committed in Thomas- 
street was not that made on Lord Kilwarden, as we 

o 
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find by the ioilowing account in the newspaper of the 
day. 

A Mr. Leech^ of the Castom<-hoaBe» was passing 
through Thomas-street in a hackney-coach, when he 
was stopped by the rabble ; tbey dragged him out of 

the coach, without any inquiry, it seemed enough that 
he vras a respectable man ; be fell on his knees, 
implored their mercy, but all in vain : they began the 
work of blood, ^d gave him a frightful pike wound in 
the groin. Their attention was then diverted from the 
hmnbler victim by the approach of Lord JCiiwardan's 
coach. Mr« Leech then succeeded in creeping to 
Vicker-street watch-house, where he lay a ccmsider- 
able time, apparently dead from loss of blood, but 
happily recovered from his wound. 

The carriage of Lord K 11 warden had hardly reached 
that part of Thomas-street which leads to Vicker-street* 
when it was stopped and attacked ; Lord Kilwarden, 
who was inside with his daughter and his nephew^ the 
Ber. Richard Wolfe^ cried out, It is I, ICilwarden, 
Chief Justice of the King's Bench.'' A man, whose 
name is said to have been Shannon, rushed forward, 
plunged his pike into his Lordship, crying out, " You 
are the man I want." A portmanteau was then taken 
out of the carriage, and broken open, and riHed of its 
contents ; then his Lordship, mortally wounded, was 
dragged out of the carriage, and sereral additional 
wounds inflicted on him. His nephew endeayoured to 
make his escape, but was taken, and put to death. 
The unfortunate young lady remained in the carriage 
till one of the leaders rushed forward, took her from 
the carriage, and led her through the rabble to an 
adjoining house : and, it is worthy of observation, 
that in the midst of this scene of sanguinary tumult no 
imury or insult was offered to her, or attempted to be- 
offered to her, by the infuriated rabble. Mr, Fitzgmdd 
states, that the person who rescued her firom her 
dreadful situation was Robert Emmet. 

Miss Wolfe, after remaining some time in the place 
of refuge she was placed in, proceeded on foot to the 
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Castle^ and entered the Secretary's office, in a dis* 
tracted state, and is said to haye been the first bearer 

of the intelligence of her father's murder. Lord 
Kilwarden was found lying on the pavement dread- 
fully and mortally wounded : ivlien tlic street was 
cleared of the insurgents, he was carried almost hfeless 
to the watch-honse m Vicker-street. 

On my arrival in Dublin/' says James Hope, on 
the first of Norember, 1803» I met an aoqnamtance; 
who had been prisoner in Vicker-street watch*honse, 
when Lord Kilwarden was brought hi, after receivhig 
his death wounds. Major Swan, and some officers, 
shortly afterwards came there ; and one of those per- 
sons said, in a great rage, that he would have a gal- 
lows^ erected at the watch-house door, to hang the 
Till^uns who were then confined there. His lordship 
called thrice to Major Swan, before he answeredL 
< What are yon going to do, Swan,' said his lordship ; 
*to hang these rebels, my lord,' was the reply. His 
lordship said, ' let no man be put to death, but by the 
laws of his country/ At tliat instant an otiicer ap- 
peared, with a party of horse, and ordered the street 
to be deared of all obstruction. To Lord Kilwarden's 
injunction, my informant sajrs, Hope considered he 
owed his life, and not only his, bnt every prisoner in 
the watoh-honse at that time owed his life to that good 
man's interference. When Lord Kilwarden," con- 
tinues Hope, "was Attorney-General, he had to pro- 
secute a niiinbor of very yonng men, who were charged 
with treason, in 1795 ; they were found guilty by the 
jury, but Lord Kilwarden took an opportunity of 
representing their youth to the judge, and spoke of 
them as school-boys, with a view of mitigating their 
punishment, and having it changed to transportation. 
One of the young men said he wuuld preier death, 
received his sentence, and was executed ; the others 
were transported. A near relation of the young man 
who suffered death, I was informed, was present when 
Lord Kil warden's carriage was stopped in Thomas- 
street, the night of the insurrection, (this man's name, 
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Mr. Curran states, was Shannon,) and, hearing his 
name, exclaimed, * that is the man I want,* sprung 
forward, and stabbed him with his pike ; others soon 

followed the example of this villaint Had I been 
there, I would liave risked my life to liave saved Lord 
Kilwarden from hurt or harm.* I once went to Lord 
Kilwardeu's house, with a woman, wliose husband was 
in prison, to solicit his liberation. After hearing her 
complaint, he said, ' poor woman, I will do what 1 can 
for yon/ ' Then, my lord,' said she, * I have no 
fear for my hnsband'a safety/ Her hnahand was 
liberated. 

" I have made many inquiries, of persons who were 
present m heu this barbarous act was coininittcd ; of 
others, who, though not present, were with Hobcrt 
Emmet, and had been subsequently informed of the 
.particulars of this murder, I neyer met with one who 
said he knew the persons by whom it was committed, 
or, from his own knowledge, who could tell what part 
of the country they came from ; w^iether they were 
natives of Dublin, or whether the act was one of pri- 
vate vengeance, of unprcnuditated ferocity, or of 
brutal drunkenness. It has been stated, that his lord- 
ship was mistaken for Lord Carlton. It is likewise 
stated, as we find, that the relative of a convicted 
prisoner, who harboured malice against his lordship, 
was the murderer. My opinion is, there is no truth 
ill these reports ; but that the sacritice of the most 
merciful, just, and humane judge in the land, and, 
therefore, the most popular, was carried into cft'ect by 
monsters, in the human form, who mixed in the ranks 
of the insurgents, but were not of them, for the pur- 
pose of bringing the greatest possible obloquy on the 
people, and doing the greatest possible miscldef to the 
prospects of their leraer, and the character of his 
undertaking. 

The murder of the innocent men in the bam of 

* It is a curious circumstaoce, and a pleasing one, to observe that 
the aame thought, and nearly In the same worda, is ezpreiaed by two 
men, who were eonildential agents of Robert Emmet. — B. B. M. 
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Scullabogue ; the massacre of the defenceless Pro- 
testant prisoners on the bridge of Wexford ; the mur- 
der of I^ord Mountjoy, the strenuous supporter of the 
claim of tlie Roman Catholics ; the murder of Lord 
O'Neil, the early advocate of the same cause ; the mur* 
der of L#ord Ki! warden, the most apright of the magis- 
trates of theland, ''the wisest* beouisethe gentlest inner 
eooncils/' the most humane of judges, among the most 
deservedly respected of the pubUc men of his day. 
These are acts which are involved in mystery, which 
time, perhaps, will yet unveil. Can such iu ts of 
savagery, of waiitoii, protitless, bootless, bai'barity.. be 
reconciled with the feehngs, the passions, the pur- 
po8e8> the interests of the multitude. I do not believe 
the murder of Lord Kilwarden» was ' the unpreme- 
Stated act of a ferocious rabble/ I befieve it was 
the premeditated act of wicked men, in the ranks of 
the insurgents, for the purpose of defeating and dis- 
gracing their proceedinsrs. Indeed we have a slight 
proof of this, in the admission of one of the approvers, 
on the trial of Redmond, — he swore that he was pre- 
sent at the attack on Lord Kilwarden, and that, when 
Mr. Wolfe tried to make his escape* he, the witness, 
ordered the people to bring him back. The poor 
gentleman was accordingly brought back, and pike<l 
to death ; but tliis latter circumstance the approver, dis- 
creetly, declined to touch on. There was frightful per- 
fidy had recourse to, in the encouragement of the hopes 
of the conspirators at the beginning, in the affected 
iterance of their machinations, and in the character 
given to them at their close. 

" Emmet halted his party at the market-house 
with the view of restoring order, but tumult and in- 
subordination prevailed ; during his ineffectual efforts, 
word was brought that Lord Kilwarden was murder (^d, 
he retraced his steps, proceeded towards the scene of 
barbarous outrage, and in the course of a few minutes 
returned to his party ; from that moment he gave up 
all hope b{ effecting any national object. He saw 
tiiat his attempt had merged into a work of pillage 
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and murder. He and a few of the leaders who were 

about him, abandoned their project and their followers. 
A detachment of the military made its appearance at 
the corner of Cutpur&e-row, and commenced firing on 
the insurgents, who immediately fled in all directions. 
The route was general in less than an hour from the 
time they s^ed forth from the Depot. The only 
place where any thing like reauitanee was made was 
on the Coombe, where Colonel Brown was killed, and 
two members of the Liberty Rangers, Messrs. Edmeston 
and Parker. The guard-houso of the Coombe, had 
been unsucce ssfully attacked, though with great deter- 
mination ; a great many dead bodies were K)\md there. 
The mayoralty house had been attacked and robbed 
of its arms. 

*'It now only remains to shew what were the 
chances of success on which Robert Emmet counted, 
what were his plans, and what were, in his opinion, 

the causes of its failure. These matters can be best 
explained in Robert Emmet's own words. The fol- 
lowing statement of his plans and intentions is ex- 
tracted from Mr. Curran's admirable biography of his 
father. The statement was drawn up by Robert 
Emmet, and addressed in a letter to his brother, 
written after his conyiction. That letter was never 
transmitted to Thomas Addis Emmet, and the latter 
couiplaiaed in bitter terms of its being withheld from 
him.* 

** In a publication ascribed to the Under Secretary, 
Mr. JVIarsden, a sort of resum^e of the state trials of 
1803, it is stated, Mr. B. Emmet embraced Dr. Treyor 
at parting with him, when going to execution, and 
committed to his charge two letters, one addressed to 

* The genfleman to whom T. A. Emmet addreeaed those ooiii> 
plaints had ioqniriea made after the detained letter of Ms hrother. 
One side of the letter was discovered at the Castle by an eminent 

Ic^al functionary, the late Baron Wolfe ; and, strange to say, the 

missing: portion was found in London by the gentleman to whom 
T. A. Emmet addressed on the subject. The authenticity of the 
document there is no doubt of, indeed its appearance in Mr. Cur- 
rants work is a sufficiem proof of that fact. 
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his brother, and another to a person high in oliice» 
(Mr. Marsden«)'' 

ACCOUNT OF THE LATE PLAN OF IN- 
SURRECTION IN DUBLIN, AND CAUSE 
OF ITS FAILURE.* 

" The plan was comprised under three heads : — 
Points of Attach— Faints of CAedb— and Lines of 
D^ence. 

''The points of attack were three — ^the Pigeon 

House, the Castle, and the Artiliexy Barracks at 
Island Bridge. 

" The attack was to begin with the Pigeon House 
—number of men 200 — the place of assembly, the 
Strand, between Irishtown and Sandjmount — ^the 
time, low water — the men to divide into two bodies ; 
one to cross by a sandbank, between the Pigeon House 
and Light House, where they were to mount the wall ; 
the other to cross at Devonshire Wharf, both parties 
to detach tliree men with blunderbusses, and three 
with jointed pikes concealed, who were to seize the 
sentries and the gates for the rest to rush in. Another 
plan was formed for high water, by means of pleasure 
or fishing boats, going out in the morning, one by one, 
and returning in the evening to the dock at the Pigeon 
House, where they were to land* A rocket nrom 
this was to be the signal for the other two, viz : — 

" The Castle, the number of men 200. Tlic place 
of assembly, Patrick-street Depot. A house in Ship- 
street was expected, also one near the gate. A hun- 
dred men to be armed with jointed pikes and blun- 
derbusses, the rest to support them, and march openly 
mth long pikes. To begin by the entrance of two 

* Annexed to the oepj from whioh the aho?e has been traaBeribed, 
U the following memorandum, in the hand writing of a gentleman 

who held a confidential situation under the Irish government — 

The orifrinal of this paper wnn delivered by Mr. Emmet on the 
morning just beTore he was brought out to execution, in order to be 
forwarded to his brother, Thomas Addis Emmet, at Paris." 
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job coaches, hackney coachmen, two footmen, and 
six persons inside, to driye in at the upper gate into 
the yard ; come out of the coaches ; turn back and 
seize the guard (or instead of one of the job coaches, 
a sedan goin^ in at the same time with two footmen, 
two chairmen and one inside) ; at tlio same moment a 
person was, in case of failure, to rap at Lamprey's 
door, soi/e it and let in others, to come down by a 
seakng ladder from a window, on the top of the guard- 
house, while attacks were made at a public-bouse in 
Ship-street, which has three windows commanding the 
guard-house, a gate in Stephen-street, another at the 
Aungier-street end of Great George's-street, leading 
to the Ordnance, another at the new house in George's- 
street, leading to the riding yard, and another over a 
' piece of a brick wail near the Palace-street gate. 
Scaiing ladders for all these. Fire balls, if necessary, 
for the guard-house of the upper gate. The Lord 
Lieutenant and principal oMeers of government , toge- 
tiier with the bulk of artillery, to be sent off, under 
an escort, to the commander in Wicklow, in case of 
being obliged to retreat. I forgot to mention, that 
the same was to be done with as much of the Pigeon 
House stores as could be. Another part with some 
artillery, to come into town along the quays, and take 
post at Carlisle Bridge, to act according to circum- 
stances. 

''Island Bridge, 400 men. Place of assembly, 
Quarrjr-hole opposite, and Burying-ground. Ei^ht 
men with pistols, and one with a blunderbuss to seise 

the sentry walking outside, seize the gates, some to 
rush in, seize the cannon opposite the gate ; the rest 
to mount on all sides by scaling ladders ; on seizing 
this, to send two cannon over the bridge £acing the 
barrack-road. Another detachment, to bring cannon 
down James*s-street, another towards Rathfamham, 
as before. To each of the flank points when carried, 
reinforcements to be sent, with horses, &c., to trans- 
port the artillery. Island Bridge only to be maintained 
(a fake attack also thought of, alter the others had 
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been made, on the rere of the barmoks, and, if neoes- 
mj, to born the hay stores in rere.) 

Three rockets to be the signal that the attack on 

any part was made, and afterwards a rocket of stars 
in case of victory, a silent one of repulse. 

" Another point of attack not mentioned, Cork- 
street P>ar racks ; if the othcer could surprise it, and 
Bet tire to it; if not, to take post in the house, (I 
think in Elarl-stireet, the street at the end of Cork- 
slareet, leading to New-market, looking down the street 
with musketry, two bodies of pikemen in Earl-street), 
to the right and left of Cork-street, and concealed 
from troops marching in that street. Another in (I 
think Marrowbone-lane) to take thom in tlie rere. 
Place of assembly, fields adjacent or Fenton-tields. 

" Points of Check. — The old Custom-house, 300 
men, gate to be sdzed, and guard disarmed, the gate 
to bo drat or stopped with a load of straw, to be pre^ 
fiously in the street. The other small gate to be 
ccnnmanded by musketry, and the bulk of the 300 
men to be distributed in Parliamcut-street, Crane-lane, 
and those streets falling into Essex-street, in order to 
attack them if they forced out. The jointed pikes 
and blunderbusses lying under great coats rendered 
all these surprises unsuspected ; fire bails, if necessary, 
sndabeamofrocketo. 

An idea also, was, if money had been got, to pur- 
chase Rafferty's cheese shop, opposite to it to make a 
Depot and assembly ; and to mine under and blow up 
a part of the Custom-house, and attack them in con- 
fusion, as also the Castle. The miners would have 
been got also to mine from a cellar into some of the 
streets through whiob the army from the barracks 
must march. The assembly was at the Coal-quay; 

Mary-street barracks, sixty men. A house- 
painters's house, and one equally removed on the op- 
posite side (No. 36, I believe), whose fire commands 
the iron gate of the barracks, without being exposed 
to the fire from it, to he occupied bv twenty-four 

bland«rbu8ses : the remaiader, pikemen, to remain 

o3 
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near Cole'chlane, or to be ready, in case of mahing 
out, to attack them. AjB&smhlj, Cole's lane maricet, 
or elfle detached from Custom-house body. 

The comer house in Capel-street, (it was Killy 

Kelly's!, commanding Ormond-quay, and Dixon, the 
shoemaker's (or the house beyond it), which open 
suddenly on the flank of the army, without being ex» 
posed to their Are, to be occupied by blunderbusses : — 
assembly detached from Custom-house body. 

LiNBS OF Dbfbnoe. — ^Beresford-stroet has six 
issues frt)m Church-street^ to., Coleraine-street, Kmg- 
street, Stirrup-lane, Marj's-lane, Hll-hne, and the 
Quay. These to be chained in the first instance, by a 
body of chainmen : double chains and padlocks were 
deposited;* and the sills of the doors marked. The 
blockade to be afterwards tilled up ; that on the Quay, 
by bringing up the coaches from the stand, and orer- 
setting them, togetlicr with the butchers' blocks from 
Ormond-market. The houses over the duuns to be 
occupied with hand-grenades, pistols, and stones. 
Pikomen to parade in Beresford-street, to attack in- 
stantly, any person that might penetrate ; the number 
200. Assembly, Smithfield Depot, Avhere were 800 
pikes for reinforcements. The object was, to force 
the troops to march towards the Castle, by the other 
side of Uie water, where the bulk of the preparations 
and men to receive them were. 

*^ Merchant's-Quay . In case the army, after passing 
the Old Bridge, marched that way, Wogan's house, 
and a Birmingham wiireliouse next to it, to be occupied 
with musketry, grenades, and stones ; also, the leather 
crane at the other end of the Quay ; a beam to be 
before the crane, lying ^ross the Quay, to be fired at 
t!ic approach of the enemy's column. A body of 
pikemen, in Winetayern-street, instantly to rush on 
them in front; another body in Cook-street to do the 
same, by five lanes opening on their flank, and by 
Bride-street in their rere. Another beam in Bridge- 

* In the original a sketch is giveu of these doable chains. 
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street, in case of taking that rout, and then Coolu 
street body to rush out instantlpr in front, and tiie 
Quay on uie flank.* A beam m Diiiy-buie; main 
body of pikemen in Thomas-street to rash on them 

instantly on firing the beam. The body on the Quay 
to attack in the rere : in case of repulse, Catherine s 
Church. Miirket-house, and two houses adjacent, that 
command tliat street, occupied with musketry. Two 
rocket batteries near the Market-housOf a beam before 
it; body of pikemen in Swift's-alley and that range, 
to rush on their flank, afknr the beam was fired, 
flirongh Thomas-eonrt, ViekeMtreet, and three other 
issues ; the corner houses of these issues tu be occupied 
by stones and grenades : the entire of the other side 
of the street to be occupied with stones, &c., the flank 
of this side to be protected by a chain at James's-gate, 
and Guinness's drays, &c. ; the rere of it to be pro- 
tected from Cork-Street, in case their officer tnere 
foiled, by chains across Bainsford-street, Grilly's-yard, 
Meath-streety Ashe-street, and Franda-street. The 
Quay body to co-operate by the issues before men- 
tioned (at the other side), the chains of which would 
be opened by us immediately. In case of fait her 
repidse, the house at the corner of Cutpurse-row, 
commanding the lanes at each side of the Market- 
house, the two houses in High-street, commandmg 
that open, and the comer houses of Castle-street, com- 
manding Skinner-row, (now Christ-Chnrch-pIace) to 
be successiyely occupied. In case of a final retreat, 
the routs to be three : Cork-street, to Templeogue, 

* *' There was also a chain higher up in Bridge-street, as well as 
diagouall^ acrutsii Johu-street, and acrob^i Utew-row, ai^ these three 
iamft led into the flank of the Thomas-street line of defence, wUoh 
it was Intended only to leave open at the other Sank, as it was meant 
to make them pass completely tiirongh the lines of defence. Where* 
e?er there were chains, the houses over them were oeottpiedas above, , 
anfl also such as comraanded them in front. For this reason the 
iiirmiiit::lian] warehouse, lookirtj^ down Bridge-street, was to be 
occupied if necessary. Tliere was also to be a rocket battery at the 
ciaae, on the Quay, and another in Bridge-street. The number of 
men 300, assembly, Thomas-street Depot." 
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New-street, Rathfarnham, and Camden-street depart- 
ment. The bridges of the Liflfey to be covered six 
feet deep with boards full of long nails bound down 
b J two iron bars, with spikes ^eighteen inches long, 
myen througli them into the paTement, stop a column 
of eayalry , or even in&ntry. 

" The whole of this plan was given up by me for 
the want of means, except the Castle, and lines of 
defence ; for I expected three hundred Wexford, four 
hundred Kildare, and two liimdred Wicklow men, all 
of whom had fought before, to begin the surprises 
at thia aide of the water, and b v the preparations for 
defence, so as to give time to the town to assemble* 
The county of Dublin was also to act at the instant it 
be£an : the number of Dublin people acquainted with 
it, 1 understand, to be three or four thousand* I ex* 
pectcd two thousand to assemble at Costigan s mills — 
the grand place of assembly. Tlie evening before, 
the Wield u w men failed, through tlieir officer. The 
KUdarc men, who were to act, (particularly with me) 
came in, and at five o'clock went off again, from the 
Canal liarbour, on a report from two of their officers^ 
tihuat Dublin would not act. In Dublin itself^ it was 
given out, by some treacherous or cowardly |)ersmi, 
that it was postponed till Wednesday. The time of 
assembly was from six till nine ; and at nine, instead 
of two thousand, there were eighty men assembled. 
When we came to the market-house, they were dimi- 
nished to eighteen or twenty. The ^Vexford men 
did assemblci 1 believei to the amoimt promised, on the 
Coal-quay ; but three hundred men, though they 
might be suffident to begin on a sudden, were not so^ 
when government had nve hours' notice by express 
from Kildare. 

Add to this, the preparations were, from an un- 
fortunate series of disappointments in money, unfi- 
nished ; scarcely any blunderbusses bought up. 

" The man who was to turn the fuzes and rammers 
for the beams forgot them, and went off to Kildare to 
bring men, and did not return till the very day. The 
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consequence was, that all the beams were not loaded, 
nor mounted with wheels, nor the train bags, of 
course, fastened on to explode them. 

From the explo^n in Patrick>streety I lost the 
jointed pikes which were deposited there ; and the day 
of action was 6xed on before this» and could not t>e 
changed. 

" I had no means for making up for their lo8s> but 

by the hollow beams full of pikes, which struck me 
three or four days before the 23rd. Froui the delays 
in gettinsT the materials, they were not able to set 
about them till the day before : the whole of that day 
and the next, which ought to have been spent in ar- 
rangements, was obliged to be employed in work. Even 
Urn, from the confusion occattoned by men crowding 
into the Depot, from the country, was almost impos* 
Bible. 

** The person who bad the management of the Depot, 

mixed, by aecideiit, the slow matches that were pre- 
pared with what were not, and all our labour went for 
nothing, 

** The fuzes for the grenades, he had also laid by, 
where he forgot them, and coold not lind them in the 
crowd. 

** The cramp irons could not be got in time from the 
smiths, to whom we would not communicate the neces- 
ttty of dispatch ; and the scaUng ladders were not 

finished (but one). Money came in at five o'clock ; 
and the trusty men of the Depot, who alone knew the 
town, were obliged to be sent out to buy up blunder- 
busses ; for the people refused to act without some. 
To change the day was impossibie ; for I expected the 
counties to act, and feared to lose the advantage of 
surprise. The Kildare men were coming in for three 
days ; and after that, it was impossible to draw badi. 
Had I another week — had I one Aousand pounds — 
had I one thousand men, I would have feared nothing. 
There was redundancy enough in any one part, to 
have made up, if complete, for deficiency in the rest ; 
but there was fisulure in all, — plan, preparation, and 
men« 
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*• I would liave given it the respectability of insur- 
rection, but 1 did not >vish uselessly to shed blood. I 
gaTe no signal for the rest, and they all escaped. 

I arrived time enough in the country to preyent 
that pari of it» which luid ah*ea3y gone out with one 
of my men, to dissiuule the nogUbonrhood firom pro- 
ceeding. I foimd, that by a mistake of the messen- 
ger, \^eUow woidd not rise that night; I sent off to 
prevent it from doing so the next, as it intended. It 
offered to rise, even after the defeat, if I wished it ; 
but I refused. Had it risen, Wexford would have 
doui! tiie same, it began to assemble ; but its leader 
kept it back, till he knew the fate of Dublin* In the 
state Kildare was in, it would have done the flame. I 
was repeatedly soUeitedy by some of those who were 
with me, to do so ; but I oonstandy refused. The 
more remote coonties did not rise, for want of money 
to send them the signal agreed on. 

** I know how men without candour will prononnce 
on this failure, witliuut knovying one of the circum- 

- stances that occasioned it : they will consider only 
that they predicted it. Whether its failure was caused 
by chance* or by any of the pounds on which they 
made their prediction, they will not care ; they will 
make no distinction between a prediction folfiUed and 
justified — ^they will make no compromise of errors>-^ 
they will not recollect that they predicted also, that 
no system could be formed — that no secrecy nor con- 
fidence could be restored — that no preparations could 
be made — that no plan could be arranged — that no 
day could be fixed, without being instantly known at 
the Castle — that goyemment only waited to let the 
conspiracy ripen, and crush it at their pleasmre — and 
that on these grounds only did they premct its miscar- 
riage. The very same men; that after success would 
hate flattered, will now calumniate. The very same 
men that would have made an offering of unlinnted 
sagacity at the shrine of victory, will not now be con- 
tent to take back that portion that belongs of right to 

^i^hemselves, but would violate the sanctuary of misfor* 
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tune, and strip her of that coTwing that candour 
would have left her. 



CHAPTER IX. 

I NOW proceed to gLie some aocouni of the principal 
leaden, and the most aedye of the Bubordmate agents 

of Kobert Emmet. 

Mr. John Allen, a native of Dublin, now a colonel 
in the French service, was in 1 S03, a partner of Mr. 
Hickson, of 36, Gollegc-greeu, iu the woollen-drapery 
business. He had been tried and acquitted at Maid- 
stone, in February, 1798, on the saiTic occasion, and 
on the same charge, as Arthur O'Connor. John 
Allen was the son of a rei^ectable man in trade, in ibe 
liberty, carrying on an extenmye business at No. 44, 
Pimlico. John AUen was the person in whom Robert 
Emmet appears to have reposed most confidence ; and 
there certainly was none of his associates more deserv- 
ing of it. His siibso(|iient career is an ample jn-oof of 
the truth of that assertion. Allen was acquainted with 

Lord W . I am informed by Mr. K , that 

William Putnam M'Cabe was in Dublin, in 1803, 
during the time the preparations were going on for the 
insurrection. Not many nights before the outlnrea^, 
he called on Allen ; and Mr. K.'s impresrion was, from 
the intimate nature of his communications with his 
friend, that M'Cabe was concerned in Emmet's busi- 
ness. Dowdall frequently called, and Mr. K 

thou glit favourably of liim. After the failure, all 
those who had been imphcated in the business fled. 
Dowdall and Allen went that night to Butterfield-lane, 
and from that place proceeded to Alibum's, of Windy* 
harbour. There they remained for some time« The 
yeomanry -visited the house ; but Allen and his com- 
panions used to conceal themselyes during the day in 
a ditch, at the reai' of the house, which was covered 
with briars. 
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Hiokson at length came to town, and for security, 
took up Us abode within the walk of Trinity Cc^ege. 
A flriend of his, a medical man now living,* who mid 
rooms in College, contrived to get an aoquaintanee of 

his, who had hkewise rooms there, to go out of town, 
and Allen was put into them. This " friend in need," 
wlio was " a friend indeed" to Allen, was a member 
ol the College corps : he procured a military uniform 
for AUen, and made arrangements for his passage with 
the master of a resseU that was about to sail to what 
port I have not been informed. Dowdall, about this 
time, came into town, and met Allen dressed in uni- 
form with his friend. It was arranged that Dowdall 
should embark with Allen ; and the necessary arrange- 
ments for that purpose were made. Preparations were 
mado for their jroing on board a boat, at some inter- 
mediate j^int between the Kock and Killiney. Allen, - 
dressed m military uniform, and Dowdall in plain 
clothes, aooompanied by their College friend, in his 
re^m^tals, proceeded from Windy-harbour towards 
the place of embarkation (by the fields), and when 
they approached the sea-side, they observed some sol- 
diers (two or three) coming out of their way towards 
them. Tlie good effects of facing the enemy boldly, 
were exhibited on this occasion. One of the soldiers 
evidently suspected the party ; for he questioned them ^ 
about the corps that Allen and his College friend 
belonged to, and eventually told them, they must go 
with him to his oiffieer. The Collegian interfered, and 
said, My good fellow, this is carrying the joke too 
far ; yet I would be sorry to be ubliged to get your 
officer to puiiisli you for your folly." There was a 
disposition shewn, on the part of the soldier, to lay 
hands on one of the party ; but the motion of those 
of Allen and his friend, and the corresponding expres- 
sion of their features, took the soldier and nis com- 

* I had been informed, tliat the Collegian in question was Dr. 
JameB M*Cabe ; but Mr. Hickson says, and his mformation cannot 
he called in question, that the fact was not so. 
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rades aback. They wished the gentlemen a guod 
morning, and in all probability, it was well for them 
they did so. Allen and Duwdall uot safely on board 
«hip, and out of the reach of their enemies. 

The following account of Mr. Allen was trans- 
mitted to me by Mr. B. P. Binns, from America^ 
oommimicated by a person, who spealLB of an intimate 
acquaintance with Colonel Allen, who is now residing 
at Caen, in Normandy — a man no less honoured fur 
his distinguished bravci y in the field, than respected 
and esteemed, for his private virtues, by all who 
know him, and, amongst them, by some members 
of my own family :— 

He entered the French seryice on his arriyal in 
France, and advanced; from the rank of lientenant to 
that of colonel, solely by his seryices, and they were 
of the most daring ciiaracter. It was he who led the 
stoririing party, at the takmg of Ciudad Roderigo, in 
Spain, and was severely wounded above the thigh 
when he had gained the wail. The reward was his 
colonelcy. He was taken prisoner shortly after, and 
confined, with other French officers, on an island, 
I should say a rock, near Corunna. Luckily for him 
he had been made a prisoner by tlie Spanish army. 
Had he fallen into the hands of the English, or had 
^they known any thing about his capture, he would 
have been transferred to Enj2;]and, though an adopted 
citizen of I'rance, and made to suffer the dreadiul 
penalties of high treason. 

He was exchanged, and, with the others, returned 
into France, his umform held together, by patching 
and sewing, in rags, the uniform in whid^ he had been 
made prisoner ; he had no other during his imprison- 
ment and exposure on this bleak rock. He came tiiue 
enough, however, for the campaign of 1813, which 
terminated at Leipsic ; was in that retreat ; in the 
horrible distress and night battle at Hanau ; re-entered 
France ; was at Montmirail and at Laon ; had still a 
gleam of hope, i^hen the news of Marmont'a defection^ 
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and ihe oocupation of Paris, crushed eyerjr thing. 
He joined the Emperor Napoleon at his return ; and 

was specially demanded by the English gOYernment, 
at the second occupation of Paris ; he was arrested, 
and conducted to the frontier. 

** The Boui bous had still so much ahame^ as not to 
surrender him on French ground. 

" The gens d'armes who happened to oondaet him, 
had been soldiers^ and he an officer ; there was a long 
straggle between old reooUeetion and.their duty ; be- 
tween the memory of times past> and the deUyery of 
an old officer to the English guard waiting to receive 
him. This did not terminate till they were at the 
last station of French ground. 

Tiicy lingered on the road, and stopped for a 
night at a village, a league or two within the frontier. 
The major provided a stronjo^ room for the pxisoner, 
whichi m their care for secnnty, they examined scru- 
pulously, looking the door upon themselves. The 
night eame, the hut night before the old officer of the 
Empire, a gallant Irishman^ was to be delivered to 
those that never spare. 

The gens d armes asked leave to sup with him, 
and, as they got up to conduct him to the room, one 
of theiu said, * Monsieur le Colonel, the room in which 
YOU are to be confined is strong, but one of the iron 
bars of the window is loose ; we trust you will not 
escape/ — It was a hint. 

''At eleven at night he was in the street, wilb 
a bundle, and his own sword, which they 1^ in the 
room. He made for the Loire, but the army liad 
melted away ; and, after the foi^eigners withdrew, and 
that France was herself again, he appeared, claimed 
his half-pay, and is still living. 

He has a small sum in the French funds, and thus 
can live ; for half-pay in France is a wretched thing. 

'' He retired into Normandy, having sent for his 
two sisters, very old ladies, to live with him on their 
joint ineeme and his own. 
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I should say wtfntfor, for as one of them is blind, 

and neither able to travel alone, he came over here to 
Uublin, under a feigned name. 

Who could recoofnize a man, broken bv service 
and years, fourteen of which were as many campaigns : 
Strangely enough, one of the first faces he met was 
that of Major Surr» so infamously notorious during the 
rebellion and since, as Town-major of Dublin ; but his 
mother could not recognize Colonel Allen to-day. 

He entered the aipital with one packet, and left 
it with the next, — His sisters had notice, and were 
prepared. 

This was the return to his own home, of the 
man who rose up against tyranny forty years before. 
He found it, sb he had left it, IN THE HANDS 
OF STRANGERS. Erery thing had changed in 
Europe ; nothing in Ireland 

{Signed) " 1803." 

Mr. Henry Grattan, in the life of his father, gives 
the following account of Dowdall : — 

" There was an individual, of the name of William 
I>owdall, a natmral son of Hussey Burgh. The dis- 
tinguished part that Burgh had taken on behalf of the 
liberties of his country, at the period of the revolu- 
tion in 1782, lias been already stated. For him, and 
fur his memory, Mr. Grattan entertained the warmest 
aflfection. 

Dowdall was a young man of pleasing figure, 

food address, and an interesting manner ; he had 
een well educated, and was not deficient in informa- 
tion ; he was ardent and enthusiastic, a great admirer 
of his father's principles, and those also of Mr. Grat- 
tan, He used to attend the debates in parHament, 
and assist at the meetings of the Wliig Club ; and he 
held a situation \\\ the office of Mr. Foster, when 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. It was said that Mr. 
Grattan, through his means, had received some papers, 
connected with the public accounts, which he had made 
use of in a debate in the House of Oonunons. This 
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was considered an unpardonable offence by ^oTern- 
ment, and, in consequence, he was dismissed trom liis 
situation. Whether this was the real cause, or used 
merely as a pretext, mattered little in the opinion of 
Mr. Grattan, and he conceiyed himself bound, in 
hop^our, to allow him an annuity of forty guineas a 
year: hence, a greater interest arose in whatever 
concerned Mr. GrattaiL The ardour of his liberal 
principles, unsabdued by his ^Usmissal, and, perhaps, 
his imprudence, bad caused him to be suspected ; and, 
after the trial of O'Connor, at Maidstoue, which he 
attended, he was arrested. Being confined in the 
same prison with Neilsoii, lie learned from him the 
real statement as to the report of the Secret Com- 
mittee, and he commuiiicated it to Mr. Grattan. His 
letter will show what little chance of justice any one 
had in those times, and from those goyernors. 

" Extract of a Letteu from William Dowdall 

TO Mil. Grattan. 

* DMin, m Odober, 1798. 

** * Sir, — Perhaps nothing can sur prise you more, 
than a line from me, as I imagine you have concluded 
me long since hanged ; but I have the misfortune to 
tell you that I am still in the land of the Hring; 
to heighten my misfortune — ^that land, Ireland — my 
present residence, Newgate. 

All the persecution and threats I have ex- 
perienced for more than four months past, had no 
terrors fur ine ; 1 looked for nothing so anxiously as 
the accomplishment of their worst threat. To hear 
the progressive destruction of my country in an Eng- 
lish dungeon, aggravated, as it was, by English 
relators, you wiU natnralljr suppose, left me a heart 
not much at ease ; but nothing, my dear Mr. Grattan, 
could equal what I felt from the villanous attempt I 
found making by your enemies, to implicate you in 
the late unfortunate business. 

" ' I have declined signing the conditions agreed on 
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between government and the other prisoners, as no 
consideration will erer induce me to consent to any 
examination, howerer speciously it may be pretended 
that I shall not be required to name persons. I en^ 
tirely and completely disapprove of the compromise, 
and, therefore, take it for granted, that I shall re- 
main a prisoner for a long, long time, if they have not 
a Reynolds, a Hughes, or some other well trained 

hero to release me from my sufferings 

{Signed) * WILLIAM DOWDALL/ " 

Dowdall was eventually liberated, and was so far 
more fortunate tlum his fellow prisoners who had 
signed the compact, as to be permitted to remain 
in his native country. He proceeded to London, 
however, soon alter his liberation, subsequently to 
Paris, and came back to Ireland in the summer of 
1802. His connection with Colonel Despard has been 
referred to elsewhere* He again visited London, and 
returned to Ireland, about the period of Emmef s 
arrival, or shortly after it, and joined Ilobert Emmet 
m his uudertakiiig. 

It does not appear, however, that Dowdall was 
qualified for the desperate business he embarked in. 
He was present at a trial of rockets made by Bobert 
Emmet, by night, on the strand at Irishtown ; Dow* 
dall, it is said, became alarmed at the first experiment, 
^d suddenly disappeared. He was fortunate enough 
to make his escape to France with Mr. Allen; but the 
place, and time of his death, I have not been able to 
ascertain. 

Henly Howley was tried by special commission the 
27th Sept. 1803. The prisoner was charged with 
having taken the stores in Marshalsea-lane, in xhomy 
street, which had been converted into a Depot i& 
arms by Mr. Emmet, about the 24th of March. Mr. 
Henry Coleman proved the stores had been taken 
from him by Howley, who stated his intention of 
carrying on his business there, which was that of a 
master-carpenter. The approver in this case was 
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Finerty, a carpenter; the first time lie visited the 
Depot he saw the prisoner working at a wooden frame 
filled with bricks, which was to be inserted in a brick 
wall as a door, which, when shut, seemed to form 
part of the wall itself, aad was so constnicted to comml 
a place in which pikes were concealed This eyidenfly 
was the door which served to conceal the secret cham- 
bers in Patrick-street, of which M*Intosh had given 
information to Major Sirr. Witness saw Michael 
Qiiigley, who went by the name of Graham, in the 
Depot of Thomas-street, doing the brick work of this 
sham door. Witness was employed, and, £rom that 
time, worked at the Depot. Quigley seemed to act 
as foreman. ^ Witness was taken up immediately after 
the insorrection had broken out, be was confined for 
five weeks and three days, and was then liberated. 
He then xoent to ivork iti a carpentey^^s shop in jPimlico, 
where several men worked : the prisoner was one of 
fhem. and on the 15th of the same month, Major Sirr, 
accompanied by some men, walked into the workshop. 
Howley withdrew into the back workshop, and the 
Major fired a pistol at him, after which the Major re- 
treated, and iiHed for assistance the witness heard 
two shotsin ranid succession, and saw Hanlon, one of the 
Major^B attendants, fall. After this occurrence, witness 
was again arrested, and he gave testimony that day 
with a hope of saving hib life." The fact is, the witness 
was let ont of prison to discover Howlev's abode, and 
having performed his service, he was again arrested, 
to save his credit, and to pass for a persecuted patriot. 
This was by no means an uncommon practice. Major 
Sirr corroborated Finerty's evidence, but he could 
not swear the man who shot Hanlon was the prisoner, 
01^ who withdrew into the back workshop when he, 
witness, came into the workshop. lie, the iiitness, 
fired at the person " he conceived himself to be in 
pursuit of, seeing him armed with a pistol. That 
person attempted to fire at him, but he missed fire, and 
retreated to adjust his pistol, when Hanlon advanced, 
and witness heard two shots, and he saw Hanlon <hrop 
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dead. The Major's care of his own person was evinced 
as usual ; he did with Hanlon, and he had done with 



house. The Major admitted, on his cross-examination, 
that when he fired at the man he had no warrant 
against him, that he was not a civil magistrate of the 
city of Dublin. The Court sanctioned Major Sirr's 
account of his proceedings. It was evident a carpenter 
at his work, conscious of innocence^ needed not to be 
armed with a loaded pistol. 

" Henry Howley," says James Hope, " the osten- 
sible proprietor of Mr. Emnict s store in Thomas- 
street, was *set* by ii ^usaip' of his own, while at 
work in a carpeiUei s .shop ; he had a pocket-pistol 
near him on a bench when Major Sirr appeared ; he 
seized the pistol, and walked towards the back of the 
premises ; the Major, who was in the act of following 



Tilliun is armed.' Hanlon was then put forward, and 

Howley levelled his pistol, and pulled the trigger, hut 
it missed fire. Howley, with the utmost coolness, 
lifted a chisel, and cliopped the flint, in time to 
exchange shots with Hanlon. Howley was wounded 
in the hand, but Hanlon was shot through the heart. 
Rowley's gossip^ who was at work with him, went to 
a back door to prevent his escape, but, seeing Howley 
lift a handsaw, he left his road, and Howley got out, 
but was observed by a corduroy maiiufacLurer, in a 
small way of business, named Holmes, going up into a 
hay loft ; he gave information, and Howley was traced, 
by the blood which iiowed from the wound in his hand, 
to his niace of concealment. He was tried, and con* 
demnea of course* When he was about to receive the 
sentence he said, ' My Lord, I think it right to state 
that I am the person who shot Colonel Brown, of the 
21st Scotch Fusileers ; let no other suffer for it ' The 
judge, Baron George, cautioned him, that his admission 
might affect liis sentence. Howley said. ' T am aware 
of that, my Lord, but I think it my duty to make this 
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declaration, in order that it may save innocent lives 
from being taken away on that charge ; dissection baa 
no terrors for me.' " 

The statement of Hope» I beheve, is perfectly 
correct, with the exception of the fact of Major Sirr 
having fired at Howley, as he was walking away, 
being omitted in his account. How ley made a similar 
declaration, to the one mentioned by Hope, at the 
pkee of execution, with respect to the fate of Colonel 
JBrown ; he died with fortitude, bat without any 
affectation of indifference : his conduct was acknow- 
ledged, by the organs of Orangeism, to have been 
becoming. Howley had taken an active part in the 
rebellion of 171)8, he was known to have been a man 
that tiu danger could daunt ; be had been wounded in 
sonic eii^aL^rment with the King's troops in the 
Queen's county. Hanlon, the unfortunate attendant 
of Major Sirr, was the keeper of Birmingham Tower ; 
at the time of his death, he had charge of the state 
prisoners, and his conduct in that office was quite in 
keeping with his behaviour in his previous employmentf 
as one of the bullies who formed the body guard of the 
Major in his scouring of the streets of Dublin in the 
reio^n of terror. There is an engraved portrait of 
Howley extant, taken from a sketch by Petrie, at the 
trial of the former. He » rep,«MDti with his ai-m 
in a slingy the expression of his countenance is that of 
a man oi the most daring disposition^ and determined 
character. He was about 28 or 30 years of age. 

Dennis Lambert iledmond, a coal factor, was put 
on his trial the 5th of October, 1803, before Lord 
Norbury, Mr. Baron George, and Mr. Baron Daly. 
The evidence adduced against him, established his 
connection with the proceedings of the principal leaders 
on the morning of the 23d of July. On searchiog his 
premises, 14, Coal Quay, some hollow pieces of 
timber, resembhng beams, had been found, each of ^ 
which contained forty pikes. He fled after the failure 
on the night of the 23(1 of July, embarked on board a 
^Vexford vessel, bound f(ir Chester, which, in stress 
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of weather, put into Carlingford Bay, where he was 
arrested by tlie authorities, and sent to Dublin. While 
he was in prison, he attempted to put an end to liis 
existence, by discharging a pistol at his head ; a piece 
of lead, which bad been substituted for a bulkt, had 
taken an oblique direction, glandng from the skull, 
and lodging in the nedc. He was found by the jailer 
lymg on the pround, weltering in Us blood ; he was 
wounded severely, but not mortally. When sufficiently 
recovered, he was put on his trial. The principal 
witness against him was one of the conspirators, who 
had turned approver, Patrick M'Cabe, a callender by 
trade» who resided in Francis-street. He said, that he 
aooompanied the prisoner, Mr. Allen, and another 

S&tlemen, on the morning of the 23d of Jnl7» from 
Uege-green to the Coal Quay, to Bloody bridge, 
where they were to meet some other gentlemen ; there 
they separated, and appointed to meet in a field near 
the second lock of the Urand Canal. Mr. Allen and 
Witness went together. When they got to the field, 
the subject of tsousultation was an intended attack on 
the Artillery Barracks, at Island Bridge ; the party 
present were to make that attack.. Mr* Allen said 
arms were prepared for the purpose. Other parties 
were to attack the Castle, and Mr. Allen likewise said 
an attack was to be made on it at the lowest part of 
Ship-street gate. The Magazine in the Park was 
also to be attacked by some of the Island Bridii^e 
barracks party. The attack was to be, as nearly as 
witness could recollect, between nine and ten.^ Mr. 
Allen, the prisoner, another gentleman, and witness, 
break&sted at Browne's, near the bridge. The un- 
named gentleman, who seemed to know more of the 
matter than either of the others, made some objection 
to begin so soon ; Allen was in favour of the imniediate 
attempt : witness returned to town with the prisoner. 
On entering the premises of the prisoner, found two 
men making pike handles. He called on Allen at 
three o'clock, and made some obserrations about his 
wages, when Allen gaye him»a guinea, and bid him 

u 
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not lose time about his wages ; AUcn desired him to 
call at six, which he did, and received a blunderbuss, 
fuid appointed that evening to meet him at Kaiusibrt- 
strcet, convenient to the canal. Witness went there, 
but he did not see Alien ; he went into a pubho-house, 
and, after some time, saw a multitude of people coming 
from the canal ; they ariced him to go along widi them, 
he said he had no ammunition for his Hunderbn8s» 
and one of the people told him to go with them to the 
Depot in Marshalsea-lane, and they would get plenty 
there. lie went there with them, and, " after every 
person that came lielped himself to arms/' they went 
into Thomas-street, and there, either before or after 
themi a carriage was stopped, a trunk was taken out, 
and two or three, with pikes, be^ breaking open 
the hd. Witness called out, it is not for pluii4er 
we are looking/' He saw the gentleman in the car- 
rian:e make a race towards the Church. Witnet8 Mid 
he should he brought back, and so he wa^, and witness 
t<»ld him that no injury should be done to his property. 
1 he people tlienran down Vicker-street, and attacked 
the watch-house; then they proceeded towards Francis- 
street, then down Plunket-street, through Patrick* 
street, on to Kevin-street. They were fired on in 
Francis-street by the Goombe guard, wtuch caused 
tiiem to disperse; witness made his way home, and 
was arrested at his own door. On his cross-exami- 
nation, he said, he had been m the rebellion of 1798, 
he was still a prisoner, and came that day from the 
Castle. 

An extract from a paper of fourteen pages, whieh 
the prisoner had written during his conhnenient, was 
given in evidence against him : it appeared to have 
been intended as an address to his countrymen. The 
last sentence of it was to the followinff dBfect, — when 
any feivourable opportunity occurs, whidi may shortly 
be the case, I beg you will not do as heretofore — take 
up arms to lay them down, hke a blast of wind, and 
then be taken prisoners, and hanged like dogs." 

There were several witnesses produced, who corrobo- 
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rated the evidence of M'Cabe. Mr. M'Nally made an 
able speech in bis defence. Several witnesses were 
called, who gave him a high character for probitj and 
g«ieral good conduct. The jury retired for fiveminutes, 
and brought in a verdict of guilty. On being asked, in 
the usual lorm, if he had any thing to say why judgment 
should not be passed, he addressed some observations 
to the court on the evidence of the several witnesses. 
He denied, in positive terms, that any pikes had been 
in bis house, or made there. Respecting a conversa- 
tion he had with Mr. Read, when he gave the health 
of Buonaparte, and spoke favourably of bis character^ 
he said he thought there could be no impropriety in so 
doin^, when he saw, by the public prints, tnat persons 
had been tried in E ngland, and punished for disparag- 
ing the character of that great man. " He did not hesi- 
tate to tell the court, though the halter was roinul his 
neck, and the axe readv to sever his head from his bod v. 
he was placed in a high official situation, acting under 
the provisional government ; he acted with that energy 
which he thought would promote its welfare ; he SLCted 
aooording to &e dictates of his own mind and princi- 
ples* TAe would acknowledge, that its completion and 
success were the full amount of his wishes. Had any 
of his proceedings relative to the 23rd, been brought 
forward, he should feel" Here the prisoner be- 

came so agitated, as to be unable to proceed for some 
time. Alter a pause of some minutes, he said, The 
ratnation of my mind will not permit me to say any 
thing more. 1 submit to the sentence." 

Baron George said — If jon wish to say any thing 
more that may ease your mmd» we will wait as long 
as you please." 

The prisoner repHed — 1 have nothing more to 
say, but after I am sent to the cell, that no visitors 
shall be allowed to see me. Let no strangers be ad- 
mitted from curiosity. I wish to have a chair." 

The Attorney-General said, he had given directions 
that the prisoner should be furnished with chairs and 
tables.*' 
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The prisoner expressed a desire to have the use of 
pen, ink, and paper. " He trusted he might be per- 
mitted to write a few letters to his friends." 

Mr. Baron George said — We shall give directions 
as jrou desire/' He then proceeded to pass sentence 
in a yerv impremTe and feding manner. No allucdoa 
was made on the trial to the attempt which the pri- 
soner had made on his life. 

The prisoner met his fate with Brmness. He was 
about twenty-four or twenty -five years of age ; re- 
markably good-l^ukillL^ He was respectably con- 
nected, and nearly related to a medical gentleman of 
some distinction, of his name, in Dublin. A sketch of 
him was taken at the trial, by Petrie, and engrared 
hy Masuiret which is said to have borne a strong 
resembbnce to the original. The particolars <tf tfa^ 
trial are taken from " Ilidgeway's Report'* 



CHAPTER X. 

From the following notices of the career of Michael 
Dwyer, more information as to his eliaracter and con- 
duct may probably be obtained, than from any pre- 
vious account of this remarkable man. 

" I was sent," says James Hope, ** by Robert Em- 
met to the mountains of Wicklow, to examine the 
condition of a party which had kept to the mountaina 
for five years, and set the mihtary at defiance* A first 
. cousin of Dwyer's was my guide ; and I met Dwyer 
in the glen of Email,* in company with Hugh Byrne, 
John Moran, and Martin Burke. Their arms were 
in bad order, and I had them replaced. I furnished 
each of them with a new blunderbuss, a case of pis- 
tols, and ammunition. A spy named Ilalpin, who had 
iied into Dubhn, shortly afterward appeared in the 
neighbourhood of Email, Dwyer got notice, and 

* The plaoe hm called the gleu of Email* is probably the glen of 
Innall. 
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commenced a purftuit» until in sight of Dublin. He 
learned that Halpin was too far ahead : lie discharged 
his blunderbuss with vexation, and blew the thumb off 
his left hand. I got him another, with a twisted 
barreL His hand was healed when I last saw him. 

"Dwjer, Byrne, and JUuke,* ventured iiit^) Dub- 
lin, and came to mv house ;it No. 8, in the Coombe. I 
had Diauv anecdotes from them. The tbllowini: is one: 

" * At tlie approach of winter, as the mountain air 
became chill, tikeir numbers began to diminish. One 
night* Dwyer and Byrne were on an outpost, and 
stopped a man going toward the main body. On 
seairehing him, they found a letter, directed from an 
enemy to Holt, with terms for surrender. They went 
instantly to Holt, and brought h'un a distance from 
the men, read the letter to him, and told him, th.at liis 
being a Protestant was the only thing that prevented 
his instant death ; and warned iiiui, at the peril of Ids 
life, never to let them asain see his face among the 
people. For some days bis ease was desperate, not 
haying concluded his treaty with the gOTemment ; and 
the parties in pursuit of individuals were so numerous 
at one time, that Dwyer escaped by sitting behind 
one of the mountain cataracts, while the military 
pa8>>ed without observing him.' 

** An article in a recent magazine represents Dwyer 
as inclined to plunder: the reverse is the fact. Ills 
means of life were derived from the love of his coun- 
try men : and even in the opposite ranks he had many 
friends ; and although there was a barrack in the glen 
of Email, they never could banish him out of it. A 
Dissenter had joined him from the county Antrim, 
named M'Alister. Dwyer told nie he had a friend in 
the barracks, a corporal, a good soldier, and as trusty 
a friend as ever he had. Dwyer and his men had a 

* Martin Burke svaa a brother-in-law of Dwyer's. !h» wns taken 
in December, 1803, after a pursuit of several miiea ihrtjugh the 
fastnesses of the mountains, and through the glens. In liis flight, 
hft is Billed in the newspapers, to have eroesed the river Ovoid nine 
times. 
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Bubtemmeoiis retreat in the glen, lined with wood and 
mosSy the entrance to which, was coyered with a large 
sod lliat was cat out of a toft of heath, where ihey 
remiuned all day, and had their rations as regnlar aa 

the Boldiers in the barracks had, and took to the 
mouiitaiiis at nierht. 

" One eyeninLr IJwyer met my friend Camero]i, and 
he f^arc him sofne ball-cartrid<:e^, snying, 'mind your- 
self to-night ; for we will be in search of you.' M* Al- 
ister and Dwyer went that night to a house on the 
south side of the glen* A short time before day a 
rap came to the door, and some one said, ' Are yoo 
within, Dwyer V Dwyer answered, * Yes.* " Will 
you surrender V said the person. Dwyer answered, 

* I Cc'uiic into this house \>nt]iout leave from the family. 
If you let them out, V\\ tell you ^yhat Til do which 
being done, Dwyer said, * Now 1 will fight till I die.' 
The house was instantly set on tire. M*Alister and 
Dwyer had each of them a blunderbuss and a case of 
pistols, with which they commenced firing out first) 
and ocmlanued the firing with the two blunderbusses. 
DfTjet heard the officer calling the corporal, his friend, 
— ^*Oome forward with your men, Cameron: I see 
what you are doing.' Cameron advanced and feU, 
and also some of his men. A clamp of turf that was 
in the house took fire : and Dwver and A lister ex- 
pected soon to perish m the tlames, when a shot from 
without broke M'Alister's arm. M'Alister said, — 

* Dwyer, I am done ; but take my advice, and try to 
escape. Load your blunderbuss, and give it to me; 
go on your hands and feet ; I will open the door, and 
stand upright and discharge the blunderbuss ; they 
will fire at me, and you may he off before they load 
again.' Dwyer went on his liands and feet after load- 
ing the blunderbuss, and his comrade clapped him on 
the hack, saying, ' Now, let me see the spring you 
make.' Dwyer made the spring, and M^Ahster re- 
ceived the fire of the military, and fell dead at the 
door.* A stream ran past the door, and a little ice 

^^^^ * Th» henmm and the fate of M*Alieter are tbe •uigeci of tooie 
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had formed on some grarel in the middle of it ; and 
Dwyer's feet dipped on it, and he fell on his bands : 
he soon r eoov ered himself » and was on bis feet, making 

good use of them. A highlander dropped his gun, 

and followed him across a field, and was so near liim 
in the chase, that Dwver said he felt his hand touch- 
ing him, when he thought of giving him the trip, by 
which he threw down the highlander, and escaped. 
He said, if the highlander had not followed him, a 
volley would have brought him down before be cleared 
the field.'' 

Mr. Luke CuUen, of Clondalkin, has given me the 

foUo wing account of Dwyer and his men, which 
throws rnuch hght on the frightful state of society 
nearly four years after the suppression of the rebelhon 
of 1798, which was the consequence of the latter. 
The facts detailed, the writer states he knows to have 
occurred. 

, ^* There were some persons in the vicinity of Gree- 
nan, a village on the road between Rathdmm and 

Ballymanus, who luid given information against Air. 
William Byrne, and every one of them was shot ; and 
such was the dreadful detcrmi nation of the murderers, 
when one man, who went on crutches, called Cripple 
Doyle, evaded destruction for a long time, by secretmg 
himself at a Mr. Allen's, the gate of whose orchard 
was opposite his cabin door. He used to go occasion* 
ally to ms cabin for a ch»!ige of linen. Some of the 
outlaws having intimation of this circumstance con- 
cealed themselves in a plantation ; and as the cripple 
was limping up to his door, they shot him dead. A 
man named Matthew Davies, was served in like man- 
ner, as also one Dixon ; and Biddy Dolan, commbnly 
called Croppy Biddy, was the only one of Mr. 
Byrne's informers who escaped. I should have men* 
tioned before, that a Mr. Patrick Grant, a respectable 
farmer of that place, was arretted, and sent to Wiek- 

beautiful lines of Mrs. Tighe, which were republished, a year or two 
ago, in the " Dublin Penny Magazine." 
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low jail, principalljr for the purpose of forcing him to 
•wenr against Mr. Billy Byrne ; but Mr. Grant would 
do no such thing, not OTen to saye his life ; and ac* 
eordingly he waslbanged, and hia body ignonuniously 
treated. His son, Thomas, was living some jeam 
ago, €it his residence, Keerakeo, near Ratlidrum. 

** A party of Dwycr*s men crossed the river near 
the Seven Churches, in Doceniber, 1800. On going 
to one of their haunta* they and their arms got wetted ; 
their place of concealment was a turf-clamp hollowed 
outy and the aperture built up with sods of turf. They 
were in this place of concealment when the Bathdrum 
cavalry came there, haTinn: received information of 
their heing there. One of their party was in an ad- 
joining house, and was in the act of shaving himself at 
the very moment tlie cavalry were at the door. After 
a few minutes conversatioii amon^ themselves, they 
passed on to another house, not thmking that was the 

?lace which had been described by weir informer. 
!*he outlairs being apprized of their movements, con- 
sidered it better not to stir, thinking the party would 
not come back. They came back, however, and pro- 
ceeded to pull down the clamp of turf; when one of 
the ineti iu concealment, Andrew Thomas, snapped his 
gun thrice at the assailants without effect, as from 
pasamg the river the niglit before, the priming of their 
guns had been wetted. Thomas looked at the musket, 
and saidt ' It never missed fire before/ He and the 
others then rushed forth, and bolted through the 
cavalry without sustaining any injury, saving a blow 
of the butt end of a pistol, which Thomas received on 
the head from a man named Manby, from Rathdrum ; 
and'Manby, it was believed by his own companions, 
would have got out of Thomas's way» but the passage 
was very narrow, 

I had this account from one of the yeomM who 
was on the spot. Mr. Weeks was out shooting on 
the bogs, and had his fowling piece loaded with duck 
shot, and had joined the party in quest of the outlaw, 
be fired at Thomas and wounded him severely in the 
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thigh, after being wounded he made a despiiiate re- 
sistance, but he was despatched. His body was tlirowu 
across a horse's back in a shocking mutilated state, 
and carried the distance of eight mdes to Rathdrum, 
when the J cat off his head and placed it on the Flannel 
Hall. Thonsas was much looked np to bj his party, 
as he was known to be a yery detemuned man and a 
first rate shot. He was considered by the yeomen to 
be a brave honourable fellow. Harnian. who was in 
a coiripletc state of nudity when he broiie through the 
cavah'v, was pursued by Mr. Thomas Manninof, ))otli 
were men of large stature and great bodilpr strength, 
but the former soon began to leave Manmng behind, 
whose horse sank at eyery step in the bogey ground; 
at length, after a chaee of three miles, and coming to 
a bridge extremely narrow, Harman found his passage 
likely to be stopt by a BIr. Darby, who was posted 
there on horseback tnlly c(|uipped, having got befo)-c 
him by taking the nnxd. Harman advanced boldly 
to him, with his gun levelled, which was in the same 
condition as Thomas's had been, and cried out, ' Come 
on Darby, you or I for it.' Mr. Darby astonished 
at the strange apparition of the naked desperado, 
drew his horse as close as he could to the battlements 
of the bridge, and let this ugly customer pass by* 
This rencounter took place near to Hannan's residence. 
He succeeded in getting to a place of safety, and sur- 
rendered soToe time afterwards, was sent to Botany 
Bay, returned from tlience and went to Canada. 

** About this time, a man residing between Rath- 
drum and Uacketstown, got private information that 
hia house was to be robbed on a certain night. He 

Save notice to the yeomanry officers at Rathdrum ; 
tiey were highly pleased at the intelligence, for they 
expected that Dwyer and some of his party would be 
there ; plans were laid with great caution and secrecy, 
they advanced to the house in the night, tlie men 
being placed in ambush. A man named Wilhams, 
the best shot amongst them, was plaGed inside, and 
ordered nut to slioot unless in great danger. One of 
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tbe robbers eaiDe» entered the house, proceeded to 
blow the fire» and to light his csndle^ WiDiams fired 
and shot the robber dead on the spot, he was a noted 

sliot and had killed a man Outside of Rathdrum in 
1798, and in so wanton a manner that hia captain, the 
celebrated Tiiouuis King, of Kingstown, said he was 
fihockod at bis brntality. The rest of the robbers 
escaped. When the body of the robber was examined^ 
instead of being that of Dwyer, it proTod to be the 
body of a yeoman of the name of Mondj, of the 
Hacketstown oorps^ and was brought into Rathdmm* 
By way of exhiUting the imparaality of mifitary 
justice, they placed the head of the yeomanry robber 
opposite to that of the rebel Thomas on the samo 
building." 

EMract from the Hibernian McLgazim^ NoVn 1803. 

SOMB AOOOUNT Of DWTBR, THB IrISB DbSPBRABO. 

At the breaking ont of the late rebellion, (Miefaael 
Dwyer) being about six or seren and twenty years of 

age, ranged himself under the banners of insui'rcction : 
and though alwa3^s foremost in danger, had the good 
fortune to retire unhurt through all the battles of that 
deplorable contest. When the rebellion was put down, 
Dwyer, withdrew, accompanied by a chosen band» 
into the fastnesses of his natifO mountains, where he 
has sinoe kept his ground^ bidding defianee to idl the 
parties sent out from time to time agwuit him. 

On a eertain night, three men, who had before 
been privates in the Meath mihtia, and one of whom 
was tlic tirst that administered the oath of an United 
Irishman, sudd only deserted from his gang. Dwyer 
instantly concluded that they had been tempted by the 
reward to betray him, of which he not only soon after 
received a confirmation from his emissaries, bat also 
intelligence of the night on which they were to set out 
for the purpose of securmg him. Bemg well acquainted 
with all his haunts, they made litde doubt of their 
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success, but were waylaid by Dwyer, who put them 
to death with his own hand. 

Early in the last >priBg» a surrey was taken oi 
that part of the country^ a&d a place marked out for 
the erection of a barraeki at the entrance of a glen, 
i»dled Glenmerlore, which it is supposed would a%ord 
the facility of exploring the fastnesses, recesses, and 
caverns of the rebels. The work proceeded with 
great rapidity, and without the smallest molestation, 
till the month of June last, when preparations were 
making to roof and occupy the building. In the night 
time, howeyer, when thmgs seemed to be in great 
forwardness, Dwyer appeared at the head of a strong 
party-*-and laying a sufficient train of powder^ blew 
It from the foundation, so that there appeared scarcely 
a restige of it in the morning. 

** It must be a matter of astonislnncnt, that an 
active, powerful, and vigilant government, could never 
entirely succeed in exterminating this banditti from 
these mountains, however difficult or inaccessible they 
may at first sight appear. The rebel, who is intimately 
acquainted witii the topography of the ^lace, has his 
regular yidets and scouts upon the qui vwe^ in all the 
most advantageous points^ who, on the appearance of 
alarm, or the approach of strangers, blow their whistles, 
which resound through the innumerable caverns, and 
are the signals for a general muster to those hardy 
desperadoes. They are f!;€nerally superintended by 
the chief himself, or by his brother-in-law of the nam^ 
of Byrne, a determined fellow, in whom alone he 
places confidence. They are both great adepts at 
disguising their feces and persons, and are thought 
to pay^ frequent Tints to the metropolis, — ^Dw^er is 
an aetire, vigorous fellow, about five feet nine mdies 
high, with something: of a stoop about the shoulders. 
He has a ruddy complexion, with lively penetrating 
eyes, and said to be wonderfully patient of fatigue, 
and fearless of every kind of danger/'* 

* Tlie portrait of ]>wjer, wlneli is prefixed to tlie present notices 
of his Gsreer, engmod for Petrie, from a drawing of Us of Uds re- 
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The following account of Dwy«r I obtained from 
hiB brother Hogh Dwyer. After many fraitless is^ 
quiries reipeetiikff the snrrinDfit fricoids and rehthree 
of the former, I Tomid the brother limg in Dublin in 

Flemroin^*8-place, Baggot-street, the owner and 
tii iver uf a jamiting car. From this intelligent, well- 
conducted person, f received the account which know 
given to the public* 

Michael i)wyer was born at Glenbymall, county 
WiddoWy near Baltinfflafls. His father was the eldeet 
•on of four children ; he» and all his family, were of 
the Catholic religion. His father held twenty-four 
acres of land, under Mr. Hannan and Mr. Cooke. 
Michael married, in the early part of 1798, Mary 
Doyle, the daughter of a small farmer. He had been 
* out with the boys,' in 1798, and had been on his 
keeping even previous to that year. 

^Ir. Hayden, an informer, a brother-in-law of 
Mr. Tennison, near Stratford, told old Dwyer, if his 
son did not surrender, that all his family would be 
taken up. Michael did not surrender, and, aeoord** 
ingly, they were all taken up, and put in jail ; the 
lather, two brothers, and two sisters, were kept in 
])rison fifteen weeks, as hostages. Hugh Dwyer took 
no part in ' the troubles,' and none of the rest of the 
fitmily. 

Miohael Dwyer was a well-behaved, good-natured 
young man ; moral in his conduct, civil and obliging 
to his acquaintances, and very true to his friends ; by 

no means quarrelsome, but always had been uf a bold 
and daring disposition. He could read and write; he 
went to school at Bushfield. Wlien a young man, he 
was very sober ; but, in his latter years abroad, it was 
said he was not ^uite so much so as he bad been 
at home. During the time he was 'out,' be had 
a great many escapes ; one of the narrowest of diem 

mai kable pergoD, bears a very striking resemblaoce to his brother 
Bmeh Dwyer.-.B. B. M. 

* TIm notat of the cooverasUoa whldi tonlihet these partioiUsrs, 
were taken down «l the interview reftrred to. 
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was at Dernamuck, in the glen of Email, on a retj 
stormy night, when he, and nine of hia comrades, 
were concealed there.* Six of them were in one 
hoaae, and four in another, eonTenient to the former ; 
information had been given to the magistrates. At 
the dawn of day, the house in which Michael Dwyer 
slept was attacked by the Highlanders ; Colonel Mac- 
donaid was the commanding officer. 

'* When Dwyer heard the tramp of the soldiers, he 
called up his friends, Samuel M'Aiister, a deserter of 
the Antrim militia, John Savage, and one Costeilo, a 
tailor.^ Dwyer asked the soldier (without opening tiie 
door) if they would let the peojde of the house pass ; 
it was agreed they should be permitted to do so ; no 
sooner were the latter out, than firing commenced on 
both sides. M*AHster's arm was broken by a musket 
hall, he turned to Dwver. and said, * I am now use- 
less, 1 cannot get off ; when I present myself at the 
door, do you and the others rush out, and they'll fire 
at me. This was done, and M' Alister, and all, except 
Dwyer, were killed. He jumped out of the house ; 
but fell at the door of the barn. A ball went through 
the collar of his shirt ; be <:ot * clean off,' but was 
almost naked. He was pursued by the Highlanders, 
and also by another party of soldiers, who had joined 
the former : he fled through the glen of Email, forded 
the river, and at JSianey, the soldiers gave up the 
pursuit, on account of the rapidity of the ilood. Six 
of his comrades were taken in the other house ; one of 
the name of Byrne turned informer ; the five others 
were hanged Byrne was accused of having killed an 
officer ; to saye himself he offered to giye eyidence 
against a man of the name of Valentine Case, * his 
gossip.* This offer was accepted, and Case was ' half 
hanged * at Baltinglass ; he was then taken down, 
dragged to the chapel, and» in front of it^ his head was 

• The details of this adventure have been given in Hope's :u c ount 
of his commnnication with Dwyer. I have been induced to j^^ive the 
brother's version of it, as a corrobonttion of the main incident ^ 
which is one of a very sinj^uhir nature. — ^R. B. M. 
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eat off« Byrne was employed to behead him ; he did 
canned (he head, aad spiked it on the market- 
house. 

The mght before the battle of Hacketatown, a 
Yaat nimiber of people were aaaembled, they were not 
all under Michael Dwyer ; his brother saw them, a&d 

thought there could not be less than fii'teen tliousand 
men. 

** In 1803, he cauie down to Kobert Emmet, wlien 
he was living in Butterheld Lane, a few days before 
the 2drd of July, aooompamed by Martin Bourke and 
Hugh Byrne — Robert Emmet liaTUig written to him, 
expreaainff a desure to aee him. 

In December, 1803, he surrendered to Captain 
Hume,* who behaved well to him ; he was conveyed 
to Dublin, lodged in the Tower, and afterwards was 
confined in Kilmainham. After some months im- 
prisonment, he was transported for life, along with liis 
companions, Hugh Byrne, Martin Bourke, Arthui* 
Devlin^ and John Mcarn. A. Devlin died soon after 
he was transported ; Bourke and Mearn were still 
alive in 1843w Shortly after their arrival in Botany 
Bay, a plot was formed^ which was directed a^aiiiBt 
the life of Dwyer. He was tried and acqmtted ; 
Governor Bligh, however, sent him tu Xorfoik Island, 
and kept him there for six months. From that place 
he was sent to Van Dieineu's Land ; he was two 

{ears there. When General Biigh died, Governor 
['Quarry succeeded him ; he allowed Dwyer to re- 
turn to Sydney, and appointed him to the aitnation 
of high oonatable, whidi he held for eleven years. 
Dnrinff this time he was in the condition of a free 
man ; lie held some land, which he fimned, and made 
a comfortable livelihood out of it. He died la 1826. 
His wife, who went with hun to Botany Bay, still is 

* Dwyer surrendered on the express condition of be'iug allowed to 
emigrate to America. When he was in Kilmainham, and was iu- 
fomed he wai to be transported to Kew floutli Wake, he com* 
plained bitterly of tbe faith of the "foymmeiit having been broken 
with him. B. B. M. 
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UTiiig at Gouldbnrn. His ohildrea did not go oat for 
many years after his traiiq[>ortatioii ; he sent for Aem 
shortly before his death, but when they arrived, he 
was not living. 

His father and his family, who had suffered 
severely on his account, in consGquence of an applica- 
tion to government, throuc^li Mr. Hume, got a sum of 
£100 as an indemnity for the ruin which had been 
brought on them. Governor M' Quarry either ob- 
tains permission for him to return to Ireland, or 
offered to do so ; bat it was not his widi to return. 

** Michael Dwyer was born in 1770 ; he died in 
1826, at a place called Liverpool, in New South 
Wales. He was about five feet eleven inches and a 
half high ; stout made, and of great activity. Those 
who say that Michael Dwyer was in the habit of 
robbing, or plundering houses, say what is not the 
truth* He was no plunderer ; he never eommitted 
an act of cruelty ; he saved the lives of many ; he 
never suffered a prisoner to be put to death. The 
people under him were faithful and obedient to him ; 
they had entire confidence in him. The thumb of his 
left hand had been shot off ; he had no other wound." 

Such is the account of Michael Dwyer, given by his 
brother, which I believe is entitled to entire credit. 
His superiority, in every respect, to Holt, is too evi- 
dent to need olmrvation. The latter has heea made 
a hero, with very doubtful claims to that eharaeter ; 
the former,, far more deserving of that title, has been 
represented, very unjustly, as a mere brigand. 

Thomas Brangan, of Irishtown, I am informed by 
his daughter, was in the habit of visiting the Depots 
in Dublin, under the name Williamson, His carts 
were used in conveying the stores from place to 
place ; two or three waggon loads had been brought 
to Brangans, from Thomas-street ; and a great quan- 
tity of pikes in hollow beams of timber. On tlie 23rd 
of July, many men armed with pikes came to Bran- 
gans, expecting to be called on ; the signal was not 
given. The sending up of a rod^et at Irishtown was 
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to be the signal for attacking the Pigeon-house ; but 
no attack was made. 

When Emmet's attemj^ failed, a reward was offered 
for Bnuigaa*s apprehension, under the name of Wil- 
liamson — the name by whioh he was known in the 
Depots. He then absconded, and went to Dublin, 
with the intention of going to America. Brangan 
was concealed a long time at Mrs. Cuffs, a widow 
lady in Pill-lane; he afterwards removed to Mr. 
Butler's, in Finliainble-strect, the corner of Saul's 
Court. He becaroo very ill, while he was in conceal- 
ment there, and sent for Dr. Brennan, of wresthi^ 
notoriety, who visited him frequently ; and when his 
recoyery was despaired of, a Roman Cathohc clergy- 
man. Dr. B e, was sent for. Difficulties occurred 

between him and Dr. B q, one of the most dis- 
tinguished divines of that day, or of the present, re- 
specting a quantity of military stores in Mary's 
Abbev, concealed in the ruined vaults of that ancient 
edifice, which had been converted into a Depot by 
Emmet. The vaults in (question are those which 
there is some traditional record of their leading by 
a tunnel passage under the Liffey, to the TanUs of 
Christ Chnrdi, a tradition which I belieTO was the 
subject of some inquiry about two years ago on the 
part of Earl de Grey. Brangan was unwilling that 
information should be given which he was called 
upon to sanction, and the result was the necessity 
for an application for the special assistance of another 
clergyman, the venerable Dr. Betagh, which apph- 
cation was not unsuccessful. 

The house of Mrs. Cuff, in Pill-lane, was the tem- 

E^rary asylum obtained by Brangan for Russell on 
s return to Dublin, after bis unfortunate expedition 
from the north. The person who took the lodging 
for llussell, at Muley's, was a ^Ir. Lacey, a native of 
Wicklow, a *98 man. Lacey had been with Russell 
the inorniiig he was takeu, he had also visited Emmet 
frequently at Harold 's-cross. At this time Lacey 
kept an inn in Kevin-street frequented diiefly by 
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Wicklow people. This man was the constant medium 
of communication between Emmet and Brangan. 
Shortly after the arrest of Emmet, he gave up the 
inn, and seemed greatly improved in his circumstances. 
Brangan suspected him, and when Emmet was taken, 
being in concealment himself at the time, he took 
especial care to keep the secret of his place of retreat, 
and of his existence in the eonntry from Laoey. When 
the latter came to lus house to inquire for him, Lacey 
was informed by the family of the fugitive that he 
had gone to America. When Brangan heard of 
Emmet's arrest, lie said, ** Lacey is the traitor ;** 
(Brangan was not the only person who entertained a 
similar opimon.) 

Brangan succeeded in making his escape from Ire> 
land, he got out of the bay in a fie^ing boat, and was 
ut on b^rd a yessel boimd for America. Whether 
e proceeded to America, or had been put on board 
some vessel bound for Portugal from the American 
vessel, I have not ascertained, but in March, 1804, he 
wrote to liis family from Oporto. After some time 
he proceeded to France, and got a commission in the 
French service. He rose to the rank of Captain in 
the 3rd Regiment, in that service formerly the Irish 
Brigade. Ue went through the Peninsular War, and 
his family are in poasesaon of certificates honourable 
to his courage from his commanding officers. He lost 
his life in a duel in France, in 1811, and died possessed 
of some little property. When he quitted Ireland be 
was thirty years of age ; he left a wife and four chil- 
di*en behind him. 

" Mr. John Hevey/' says Duggan, ** was a respect- 
able brewer, (and subsequently a tobacconist), in the 
city of DubhUy he had been well knomi to all the lead- 
ing people of 1798. This gentleman was persecuted 
by the agents of the ffoyemment, namely, Major Sirr, 
Major Swaiin, and Major Sands, commonly called the 
three S/s. He was tried in Kilkenny and Dublin, 
and the account of his sufferings has excited great 
interest. 
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** Bnt he wis only beginning his suffering in 1798. 

He brought down the vengeance of the Majors on him 
in 1802, when he brought an action against Major 
Sirr for the roi)l)cry of his mare. After Mr. R. 
Emmet's objects lailf^rl. Mr. Hevcy was arrested and 
detained a prisoner in Kilmainham» until the general 
liberation of all the state prisoners^ after the death of 
Mr. Pitt. The sufferings poor Mr. Hevey hud 
austained, bv the loeaesin bosinefls, and by the dbtress 
of mind and misery he had endured^ brought him tb 
ruin, to madness, and to beggary. I knew him in his 
prosperity, and was often in bis brewery, in Thomas- 
court, on business, and I knew him in Kilmainham a 
state prisoner, and also after ray return from the 
Continent. I knew him also when he was reduced 
from affluence and comfort to extreme poTcrty. He 
liad many companions and gay associates, amon^ his 
conntTTmen, when hems well off» but few friends 
when he wanted assistance, and was in great distress., 
I often heard sentiments and toasts having been given 
in honour of his triumph over the Major at public 
entertainments, at the same time poor Mr. Hevey 
could not break his fast before he went out in the 
mornings, with bad shoes and stockings, with a bad 
hat and coat, and when be often returned in the 
evening with an empty stomach. He had a bed for 
some tmie in my litUe apartments until my busineBS 
failed, and I was obliged to remove from town to 
GhapeUzod. Shortly after he became deranged, and 
was sent to the Lunatic Hospital, in Brunswick-street, 
where he expired, and no man knows wlu re he was 
buried. Th\^ is but a sliirlit skctcli of Mr. Hevey, the 
brewer, of Thomas-court. Shortly before his death, 
he ran into the Lower Castle Yard, and fell a breakii^ 
Major Sirr's windows, and immediately he was seized 
by tb» Mi^s pecqple, and sent to the Limatie Asyhotti 
iHiere he died a beggar."* 

* The account of poor Hevey, and the feeling manner in which it 

is given, does great credit to Duf'-y'an. Indeed T am disposed to 
tbinli that a man who couid express the sentiments he does in the 
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CHAPTER XL 

On the 29th of July, 1803, two biOi were hron^ 
into Parliament and read in both honaeB, the firit, 
aeeond, and third time, and receiTed the royal naienl 
the mne day, the 29ifa of July, 1803. The one for 

suspending the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland, the 
other for enabling the Lord Lieutenant, with the 
advice of the Chancellor, to try persons by martial 
law. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the debate 
on those measures, in tho House of Commons, spoke 
of the attempted insurrection of the 23rd, as a violent 
and mafignant rebellion then existing in Ireland/' Mr« 
Windham said it was difficult for the house to dedde 
what it ought to do, as no information of tiie state of 
the country had been laid before the house. Its 
capital might be in a few hours in possession of the 
rebels, and the government there mi|?nt be overturned. 

Mr. Sheridan said it was of the utmost importance 
that the capital should not be in, or supposed to be, 
likely to fall into the hands of insurgents; and» 
therefore, he thought the promulgation of such opinions 
would be giving encouragement to rebellion, and 
treason, in every part of the United Kingdom. Lord 
Casdereagh said, it had been imdnuated that Dublin 
had been within an ace of falling into the hands of the 
rebels, he was sure that uo intormatiou had reached 
this country which at all afi'orded any foundation for 
such an assertion. From what he liimself knew on 
this subject he could state with confidence, that the 
danger had been greatly exaggerated. It had been 
attempted to be stated that government was taken 
completely by surprise, that they had not any adequate 

jffooediMg tUUmmU taid eviaM Um pg ^p ri H y of htHag whieb is 
•hewn in It, can hardly be the persM of tte mm bmh^ Mnmirt or 

real, I have spoken of in a former memoir, as the correspondent of 
the Major, whom he tratlitully «!pe&ks of here as the persecutor of 
poor Hevey. Hevey's tellow citizeos-ougbt not to have allowed him 
to perish in a pauper mad-houiiu« 
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means of preparation against the imiurgenta. JSe 
begged leave to cantrcuUet'thif a$9erH€n in the t^inmgeg^ 

tennSt government lUiXs aiuare several days before the 
atrocious crimes which had given rl^e to the present 
deliberation f was pp}j>ft raited, that some commlsion 
woe in contemplation, and their measures of precautian 
had corresponded to what they conceived would be 
the magnitude of the danger. The Chancellor of the 
Ezcbequer eulogised the conduct of Mr. Sheridan^ he 
had coTmd himself with immortal glory, and had 
secured to himself a name in history which would 
never perish. 

Mr. Windham expressed a hope that the honoui- 
able gentleman, Mr. Sheridan, would not be back- 
ward m supporting those who were so<*profuse in their 
expression of their favourable opinions. Mr. Sheridan 
said he was influenced solely by the love of his country 
— a country whidi in his soul and conscience he 
believed contained the best, wisest, and happiest 
community in the " universe." 

In the discussion of the National Defence Amend- 
ment Bill, on the 4th of August, 1803, Mr. Sheridan 
made a violent speech in defence of the ministry, and 
the war party in the house, which was rephed to by 
Mr. Windham, who said, that — ** The honourable gen- 
tleman seemed to be actuated with all the zeal of a 
new convert, or rather he conducted himself with all 
the precipitancy of a raw recruit, for he had no sooner 
fallen into the ranks, (Mr. Sheridan sat on the Trea- 
sury Bench,) than he lired off his musket without 
waiting for the word of command : as the honourable 
gentleman, however, began, he inust not he surprised 
to find his Hre returned. After years of war, in 
which he and they had possessed opposite principles^ 
and held opposite language to those of the majority of 
the country, they now wheeled suddenly about, and 
claimed great merit for doing their duty. After ten 
▼ears of war, in which the honourable gentleman had 
by his orations almost set the four quarters of the 
world on lire, he now came and said, ' 1 am the only 
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man that can save you — I will, with my little bucket, 
my thimble full of water, extinguish this mighty con- 
tliic^ration.' Mr. Sheridan said, " The Right Hon. 
< ieiitleraan had accused him ot the precipitancy of a 
raw recruit, but the Right Hon. Gentleman was so 
eager to return ihe fire, that he forgot to put a bullet 
into his piece, for he merely heard me report, but felt 
nothing." 

Colonel Hutchinson, on the 11th of August, moved 
an address to his Majesty, praying to have informa- 
tion laid before the house concerning the late rebellion. 
He said, — " In order to make the Union take deep 
root amongst tliem, there shouhi be no distinction 
known between Irishmen and Englishmen.*' 

It had been remarked in 1782, by Lord Auckland, 
now a noble peer, that the British parliament might 
as soon attempt to make the river Thames flow over 
Highgate-hill, as to make Ireland haye a parliament 
of their own. He abhorred the idea of goyernment 
having recourse to shedding of blood, to prevent such 
unhappy rebelHons in Ireland. There were many 
grievances to redress. It was insulting to be told we 
had the power of redressing those grievances. The 
last act of power of the government had been like- 
wise held an impossibility." 

Sir William Elliott said, that with respect to the 
late insurrection, " the government had received intu 
nuOiim fnm many quarters in IreUmd^ cmd from gen* 
tiemm of his own particular oequcUntaTiee, thai a 
rebellious conspiracy was going forward, to which 
communication they paid no attention,** 

Lord Castlereagh defended the conduct of govern- 
ment, in the suppression of therebelUon of 1798. as well 
as that of the insurrection of 1803. With respect to 
the former, nbvbr was thbrb a rbbbluon op 
auGH bxtbnt put down with so much prompti- 

T0DB, OR SO LITTLB DBPARTURB »0M CLBMBNCT I V* 

Mr. Robert Williams said, he had been seven years 
an Aid-de-camp in that country, and never knew an 

instance of the guards having been doubled, but on 
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the ewmitig of ike SSrd of July ; they had doubled 

all the guards, and had a powerful garrison under 
arms. The Indi goverument was not taken sur- 
prise." 

" Lord i eniple denied that the rebellion in Ireland 
could ia aoy respect be considered as a reUgioaa rebel- 
lioa« or as a rebellion of the cottage a^^ainst the palace. 
If the attack lately made in Dubliii by rebels there, 
iras made by surprise on the govemmenti sdmsters 
desenred to be impeached,* for not being aware of, or 
not haying known it ; and if they had known it, he 
Would ask, why the rebels were allowed^ even for an 
hour, to be in arms V* 

On the 2nd of December, Mr. Secretary York 
brought in a bill for continuing the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland. He said, that not- 
withstanding what one of the leaders of the conspiracy 
said at his &ath« his Majesty had proof that the Irish 
rebds were connected with their traitorous country- 
nien in France, if not directly with the rulers of 
France themselves. These tiaitors in the confidence 
of the French government, came over to Ireland for 
the very purpose of stirring up insurrection. They 
calculated upon the renewal of hostihties between th^ 
country and France. Mr. C. H. Hutchinson made a 
long speech against the measure, and Yoted for it 

The 6th of December, on the second reading of the 
Irish Martial Law bill, Mr. Secretary York, m reply 
to Mr. Elhott's objections to the introduction of the 
bill in the absence of iiiiurmation, shewing the neces- 
sity of it, said, — ' The Irish government were not 
taken by surprise and unprepared, on the 23rd of 
July, as it had been suggested. There was a garri- 

* Tbii doetriae Is the moit cbeord one imaginable. Hie govern- 
rnent waa tobepmliliedfortlie 8upp<»edaecrM7 of theptaDAof tlie 
eonajlnlm. Tbia was the dootrine^ however, of the membefa of 

the opposition ; but not one word was said about impeaching the 
ministry for the wickedness of conniving at the discovered plans of 
those conspirators, and thus suffering innocent people to be inveigled 
iuto ibesD. 
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9011 of four regiinents of foot, bemdes the 16th Dra- 
goons, in Dublin, a force sufficient to crush an insur- 
rection ten times more formidable than that of the 
23rd of July. The march of the rebels was only 
from their head-quarters in Dirty -lane to Cutpurse- 
row. The affair did not last an hour. The peace 
establishment of Ireland was then 25,000 regulars. 

Crolonel Crawford said he disagreed with we Bight 
Hon. Secretary, that the affair was only a contempti* 
«ble riot, that all proper preeautions bad been taken, 
and that the goyernment was aware of the intended 
insurrection ; if so, how did it happen, that on that 
day the Viceroy went as usual to his country house, 
where the Lord Chancellor dined with him. It was 
evident Lord Kilwarden had no knowledge of it, or 
he would not have exposed himself as he had done. 
He, Colonel Crawford, was informed, that such was 
the miserable state of preparation^ that the regular 
troops had only three cartridges «uib, and the yeo- 
manry could get none at all ; and that ten men out of 
every company in the garrison, had been allowed that 
day to go into the counti } to look Ibr work. 

Mr. W. Poole said, there were sixty rounds of ball- 
cartridges on the 23rd of July for every nian, in the 
Castle, and in the Depot in the Phoenix Park, three 
millions of ball-cartridges ready to begiTenont on the 
first alarm. This, he stated, from his own official 
knowledge of the subject, 

Mr. Windham said, the contradictory account of the 
insurrection given by ministers, was like the answer 
of a student of the College, when asked whether the 
sun revolved round the earth, or the earth round the 
sun, said, sometimes one and sometimes the other. 
If the Lord Lieutenant liad any knowledge of the 
intended insurrection, would he have left town that 
night ? It was not communicated to the Lord Mayor, 
nor to the Commander of the Forces. He would 
Yote« however, for the measure. 

The Chancdlor of the Exchequer said^ that instruc* 
tions had been given early on the day before the dis- 
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turbance took place, and to all the necessary officers. 
If the Lord Lieutenant had not gone to his country 
house, tiui city of Dublin might have been put into a 
atate of alarm. 

On the 7th of March, 1804, Sir John Wrottesby 
moved for the appointment of inquiry into the conduct 
of his Majesty's gOTornment, on the 23rd of July 
last. Sir John* among various proofs of die renuaa- 
ness of government, brought forward the circumstance 
of tlic Viceroy having been, at three o'clock in" the 
afternoon of the 23rd of .July, guarded by one officer 
and twelve men ; at seven o'clock, by thirty men ; 
and at eleven at night, by having fii'teen hundred 
horse and foot under arms. Lord Castlereagh said. 
Emmet was only backed by about eighty rebels. 
The government knew an insurrection womd breiUc 
out on the 23rd July, but wt brfore U woe dark, (this 
was utterly at variance with what his lordship -stated 
on a previous debate). With respect to the men being 
without ammunition, it was his duty to state, that 
General Fox, the Commander-in-chief, had ordered 
sixty rounds to be issued to each man some days 
before ; and if thojr had not that store of cartridges 
with them, it certainly was not the fault of General 
Fox. 

Mr. Secretary York stated, he imijuted no blame 
to General Fox. The principle on which his brother 

was directed to act was, that of trusting as little as 
possible to the rumours and accusations circulated 
against each other by the parties which distracted Ire- 
land. In justice, however, to his brother, he stated, 
that long before the 23rd of July, 1803, he had ex- 

S*essed his opinion to the government of the expe- 
ency of repealing the Habeas Corpus Act. 
Mr. Fox said, an honourable relation of his (Admi- 
ral Berkely) gave notice of a motion concerning the 
recall from Ireland of General Fox, which, however, 
he afterwards declined bringing forward, having 
stated, that it was not the wish of that officer to have 
any inquiry entered into ooncerning him, if a declara- 
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tion were made on the part of his Majesty's govern- 
ment, that his conduct was approved of. Such a 
declaration has been made, and made in a manner, 
which to him is satisflictory. If infamy or hlame, 
therefore, rest in any quarter, it does not rest with 
him : he stands clear of it, by the judgment which 
ministers have pronounced on his conduct. As no 
Uame» therefore, attaches to the Commander-in-chief, 
do his Majesty's ministers now defend themselves, or 
the Lord Lieutenant ? Suppose it should be said, 
• that no blame could attach either to the Lord Lieute- 
nant or the Commandor-in-chicf; be it so for ar<ru- 
ment. But he (Mr. Fox) must sav, that a coolness 
did take place between them, which made it impossible 
for both to continue together in Ireland ; and it re- 
quired, that either the one or the other should retire 
from his situation. It was necessary to observe, that 
for many days not only previous to, but after the 
23rd of July, they were under the best understanding 
with each other. But as soon as the Lord Lieutenant 
found, that the conduct of the Irish government, on 
the occasion of the insurrection, was loudly complained 
of, and censured all over England, he was unfortu- 
nately advised to throw the blame of the transaction 
off himself, and lay it on the Commander-in-chief. 
It was then coolness be^an, and then the resignation 
of his honourable relative took place. Though this 
retirement from his situation was called a resignation, 
he would say, it was not a voluntary resignation. The 
language his relative used was this, " I desire you 
would recall me from mv command, if the Lord 
Liciit(M^ant say I ought to be recalled." He was 
actually recalled ; and he did not come away volun- 
tarily. But what was the effect of such recall ? No- 
thing less, than ^viuj^ the public to understand, that 
the Commander-m-chief had neglected his duty. Mr. 
Fox then complmned of several most illiberal and un- 
founded reflections ca«t upon his brother in the Dub- 
lin Journal, (Air. Gitfard's paper) which was as much 
under the controul of the Castle, as the Moniteur was 

I 
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uuder the direction of the French government. " When' 
T see/* ooolmited Mr. FoZ| ** such things as these pub- 
lished in a goyemment paper, wUdi dares not insert 
them wHboni authority, what mferenoe oan I make 
than except, that they deagnedly pobUihed^ m 
order to remove a great degree of odium from one 
party by thro win ir it on another?" 

liie Algerine 1m lis to which the preceding discus- 
sions have reference, w^ere said to have been rendered 
necessary by the late troubles in Ireland. These trou- 
bles, however, had been suf^firessed in less than an 
hour, with the loss of fire or six men on the part of 
the king's troops, and about fire-and-twenly on that of 
the insurgents. The public tranquillity, in fiict, eonM 
hardly have been said to have been disturbed out of 
the immediate precincts of the emeute, from two 
points, net calculated by their names even to add to 
the prestige of the attempt, from the corner of Dirty- 
lane to tnat of Cutpurse-row. But die fact is, the 
introduction into Ireland of sunilar measures, was sel- 
dom in consequence of imiUTectioas, but in conse- 
quence of plots and conspiracies, got up by the adhe- 
rents of government to create or to foment them. 
We have the clearest ])r()ofs of the fact, in the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland, in 1801, 
which went through all its stages in one night, with 
little opposition, except on the part of Lords Moira 
and Holland. Lord OrenTille, in voting for it, said, 
he never gave a vote with more satisfaeticii to his con- 
science. These great British statesmen had two 
consciences, like Laimcelot Oobbo, one made of Indian 
rubber, exceedingly elastic, for stretching to any shape 
or size on a squeezeable subject in relation to Ireland ; 
the otlier, of ^ood Umtxh materials, like the tiuibers of 
British ships, tight and sound, that was brought into 
action when any attempt was made hostile to liberty, 
that was dangerous to Englishmen. 

The measures which are treated of in the discussions 
noticed in the preceding pages, the bitter flmits cf 
insurrection, (ft plauaibfe pretext whidi imntrrection 
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afforded, were followed by acts in Ireland consonant 
to them in the letter and the spirit of thdr enactments. 
The prisons were filled with suspected criminiUs. In 
the noYost of Major Sandys alone, in the month of 
August^ 1803, there were upwards of five hundred 
people confined, enduring sufferings less deadly, but 
not much less dreadful, tluiii tho.se endured in the Black 
Hole of Calcutta. The 12th of October, the Gorern- 
nient issued a proclamation, setting forth that Wm. 
Dowdall, of the city of Dublin, gent. ; John Allen, of 
do.| woollen draper ; Wm, H. Hamilton, of Enniskillen, 
gent. ; Michael Quigley, of Rathcoffy^ bricklayer ; 
Owea Lyons, of Mavnooth, shae-maker; Thomas 
Trenaghan, of Grew-hill« Kildare, farmer; Midiael 
Stafford, of JamesVstreet, baker ; Thomas Frayne, 
of Boven, Kildare, farmer ; Thomas Wylde, of Cork- 
street, cotton manufacturer ; John Mali on, of Cork- 
street, man servant, who, being charged with liigh 
treason, had absconded. A reward was offered of 
j£300 for the arrest of each of the following persons^ 
Messrs. Dowdall, Allen, Hamilton, Qnigley, Lyons, 
ajid Stafford, and £200, for the discovery of Thomas 
Frayne, Thomas Wylde, and John Mahon. 

A reward of £1,000 was likewise offered for the 
discovery of the murderers of Lord Kilwarden, or his 
nephew, Mr. Wolfe ; and £50 for each of the first 
hundred rebels who had appeared in arms in Dublin 
on the 23d of July, who should be discovered and 
{prosecuted to conviction. 

This was, if not an extensive premium on perjury, 
certainly a very large temptation to it. It jmduced 
the effect, I will not sav intended, but most assuredly 
that might be expected frmn it. A number of mis- 
creants of the class of Mr. James O'Brien, again 
skulked into public notice, crept into places of public 
resort, sneaked into court, and swore away the lives 
of men, who, if faith is to be put in the solemn assur- 
ances of individuals of the families of their victiois at 
this distant date, from the period in question, were 
fiulfless of the diarges broi^t against them* Two 
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of the worst of those miscreaiits, were persons of the 

name of Mahaffey and Ryan. A vast uuiuber, more- 
f»%*('r, of gentlemen ui respectability were taken up : a 
few wore liberated, but tbe majority were kept iu ^ 
close c<Mitiiienient tor nearly tiiree years. 

On tiie 14tb of April, I8OI9 Mr. Pelham moved ia 
the House of Commons, tbe order of the day for 
considering the report of the secret committee for 
inquiring mto the state of Ireland, and the conduct of 
persons in England tending to treason and sedition,** 
and tben moved for leave to bring in a bill for siis- 
pendin<^ the Habeas Corpus. Aiiiungst the few wliu 
opjjubed the bills on the second reading, was Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett. ** He saw no difference between the late 
and the present administration ; he had watched their 
blood-tracked steps in Ireland ; he had witnessed their 
wicked edicts, all tending to destroy the remnant 
of the constitution. He wished the nouse to pause 
and reflect on what coercion had done in Ireland.'* 
Mr. Sheridan strongly opposed tlie bill, Mr. Liiw, 
and Mr. Spencer Percival (the Attorney and Soli- 
citor-! General) strenuously defended the bill. The 
tbrmer said, as an honest man, be heartily voted 
for it." 

Mr. Horne Tooke said, " that when he heard the 
sentiments of the men from whom the future judges 
of the land were to be taken, giving their votes, as 

honest men, for such measures, he tioiiibled to think 
of the coiuitry's situation, when they should sit upon 
(lie bench." 

In November, 1803, Mr J. Kiernan, of Enniskillen, 
was sent up to Dublin, a prisoner, for examination, 
by Mr. Wickham. A Mr, Denison, a state prisoner, 
who had been confined for some time in Kiimainham, 
was discharged in the beginning of December, 1803, 
Mr. Lawless, an eminent brewer of Dublin, was 
arrested in November, and let out on bail. Mr. 
Charles Teeling, ^^ ho had been arrested the 8th of 
November, 1803, was discharged about the 23d of 
November, Im brother, George Teelmg, who had 
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come to visit him, haring been made a prisoner, and 
detained, 

Messrs. Philip Long, John Hickson, Jolm llevey, 
St. John Mason, Nicholas Gray, .lames Tandy, Henry 
Hughes, Wra. H. Hamilton, Jolm Palmer, William 
M'Dermot, Daniel Dolan, Daniel Urophy, and Dennis 
Cassin, were arrested and committed to Kilmainham ; 
and, in a house opposite that jail, Messrs. Cloney, 
Carthy, Dickson, Holmes, &c., were imprisoned. 

The conversion of national, scientific, and commercial 
establishments (no longer needed in Ireland) to military 
purposes, we have a curious account of in the London 
Chronicle, of August 25th and 27th, 1803. From 
Dublin, August 21, ** The ci-devant parliament hon^e, 
aiid the celebrated academy house in Graf ton-street, 
arc converted into barracks. The market-house in 
Thomas-street has been lately fitted up, with a view to 
impede the progress of an enemy irom the west end 
of the town, and to command the different avenues in 
that quarter ; the 93d regiment has been appointed 
its garrison. The arches of the house are tilled up, 
and a balcony is constructed on the first floor, upon 
which the soldiers can draw up, and fire with the best 
eftect. The Royal Exchange has also been purchased 
by government, for the purpose of barracks, and it is 
intended to place some cannon on that part of it which 
fronts Parliament-street, Essex Bridge, and also that 
which is opposite to Castle-street. 

•* Barriers are to be erected at the entrances into 
Francis-street, Meath-street, .Jaines's-street, &c., the 
wholo city to be surrounded by an oak paling of con- 
sideralilc height, and gates to be erected at all the 
principal entrances into town.'* 

On the 21st of August, 1803, the Lord Mayor 
iBsned a proclamation, commanding aU persons, except 
military men in their uniforms, the members of privy 
council, and judges, to keep within their dwellings 
from nine o'clock at night, until six o'clock in the 
morning, and all persons to affix to their doors a list 
of the persons inhabiting the same, and any person 
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found in a house not included in that list, will be 
treated as an idle and disorderly person. 

August 16, 1803, the Dublin papers state, that Mr. 
Philip Long had been arrested, and committed to 
Kilmamham : also, on the 10th of August, that a 
barrister, Mr. St« John Mason, who had arriyed on 
die 9tht in his own carria^ with four horses, had been 
arrested, and sent to Dublin. 

In the London Chronicle, of September the 3d and 
6th, 1803, the following is taken from the Dublin 
papers, dated the 29th of August. — 

" A Mr. Houlton, a naval officer, was arrested in 
Dundalky and brought up to Dublin in a chaise and 
four; a suit of rebel's uniform was found on him. 
When arrested, he was dressed in his nayal uniform, 
but this was remored, and he wa« arrayed in the rebel 
nnTforro, and thus brought to the Oscme,** 

Tlic above notice of Houlton's arrest is deserving 
of particular attention ; this man was employed by the 
government in a most atrocious conspiracy against the 
people. The particulars ol it will be found in Plow- 
den's Post Union History, Vol. I. p. 223. A mi&- 
creant of the name of Houlton, of the broad cloth cj^a^ 
speculating on the wickedness and weakness of the 

Soremment, applied for an interview with Mr. Mw»- 
en, and, by the latter, was brought before the Privy 
Council, Lord lledesdale presiding at it. Houlton said 
he had private information that there were several of 
RiisselPs northern adhei ents embarked in lishermens' 
boats and some smuggling craft, with a design of sur- 



prising the Pigeon House. He offered his services to 
government in any way that they might be made useful 
to the state, and accordingly it was determned by 
government to send him down to the north, where he 
was to pass off as a rebel general. Mr. Hoolton was 
equipped with a suit of rebel uniform, and a superb 
cocked hat and feathers, provided by the government, 
for the latter alone thevp.iid ^cven <ruine<as. Houlton 
made no stipidations for reward ; for his expenses he 
consented to receive £100. Lord Redesdale, pleased 
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with his modesty, no less than his zeal, in the servics 
of goYernment, in the first instance, spoke of fiTO 

hundred guineas being at his disposal. " When the 
government had fully equipped Mr. Houlton in his 
rebel nniforDi, lie was sent on his mission," says 
Plow den, " to Belfast, to tempt, to proselytize, to 
deceive, and to betraj." Instnictions were sent down 
to Sir Charles Ross, who then oommaiided in Belfast, 
to apprize him that the rd)el general wasaoonfidential 
aerrant of the Castle, and was Ml to be interrupted 
or interfered with, but was to be aided and assist^ as 
he should desire and suggest ; the express was for- 
warded by an orderly dragoon. Houlton, liowuver, 
had set oiF in a ])Ost-chaise and four, and arrived iu 
Belfast long before the dragoon, and, immediately 
after hm arrival, commenced business at a tavern in 
the town, where he tallLed treasoii in so undisguised a 
Manner as to excite asfccmishment. laformatioa was 

S'ven to the eommandhig oAcer, Sir Charles Ross, 
ye man was arrested, and, by Sir Charles Ross's 
orders, he was dressed in his rebel uniform, and 
paraded round the town, and was then committed to 
jail. At length Sir Cliaries Ross received the instruc- 
tions of the government. The plot was marred, it 
only remaiaed to send the ill-stari^ informer back to 
faia empfoyers under a military escort, and, on his 
arrival^ he was punished for his fiulure, to his utter 
astoBialiment, by being eommitted to Kilmainham. 
There he frankly acijuainted the state prisoners with 
the whole of his unlucky mission ; after some time he 
was liberated, and rewarded with an inconsiderable 
appointment on the coast of Africa. In the pamphlet 
entitled ''Pedro Zendono,'' this unfortunate wretch 
is spoken of as being ia oon6nement in Kilmainham in 
1804, as having been originally brought forward 
chosen for his mission by Dr. Trevor, and, after its 
failure, and his imprisonment, as having menaced 
Trevor with unpleasant disclosures, which caused liis 
being treated for sonie time with extraordinary severity. 
In Major Sirr's correspondence with the informers 
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of 1798 and 1803, h will be foond he was in commu- 
nication in both years with a midshipman in the uayj, 

>vhu went hy the name of Murgan, 

CHAPTER XII. 

Thbrb is probably but one person living who eouiil 
give a correct account of the events which transpired 
the night of the 23d, after the flight of the leadm, 
and the rente of thdr followers, so far as regarded the 

principal person among the former. That person wnm 
Anne Devlin, at the period referred to, a young" 
woman of about 25 or 26 years of age, the daughtei' 
of a man in comfortable circumstances, for one in liis 
station m life, a cow-keeper, on a large scale, in the 
neighbourhood of Butterfield-lane ; his establishment, 
and the land he occupied, were in sight of the honse 
tenanted hj Robert Emmet. Anne D.e?lin, was a 
niece of the Wicklow outlaw, or hero, Michael Dwyer; 
her cousin, Arthur Devlin, was one of Emmet's right 
hand men, and a brother of lier's was likewise one of 
his agents. When Emmet took the house in Butter- 
field-lane, Anne Devlin was sent by her father to assist 
in taking care of it, and act as servant to Mr. 
Emmet. It was not without much difficulty I found 
out her place of abode in the year 1842. She was 
then Uving in John's-lane, in a stable-yWd, the first 
gateway in the lane, on the right hand side, leading 
from New Row, and next to the rear of the premises 
formerly occupied by Mr. Hiury O'Hara. 

Her husband, a decent poor man of the name of 
Cam bell, as well as herself, I found had knowledge of 
my family, and 1 needed no other introduction. Mrs. 
Oambell, whom I will continue to call by her best 
known name, Anne Devlin, is now far advanced in 
years, contributing, by hard labour, to tUe suj[^rt of 
her family.^ Will the prestige of the heroine fade 
away when it is told that she is a common washerwoman, 
living in a miserable hovel, utterly unnoticed by, and 
unknown, except among the poor of her own class. 
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"On the 23rd of July, at about eleven o'clock at 
night," says Anne Devlin, " Robert Emmet, Nicholas 
Stafford, Michael Quio^ley, Thomj^s Wylde, John 
Mai I on, Jolin Hevey, and the two Parrotts, from Xass, 
came to the house at Butterfield-Iane." Anne Devlin 
saw them outside of the house in the yard ; she was at 
that moment sending off a man on horseback with 
ammunition in li sack, and bottles filled with powder. 
Anne called out, Who's there ?" Robert Emmet, 
answered, " It a me, Anne." She said, ** Oh, bad wel- 
come to you, is the world lost by you, you cowards, 
that you are, to lead the people to destruction, and 
then to leave them/* Robert Emmet said, " Don't 
blame me, the fault is not mine." They then came 
in, Quigley was present, but they did not upbraid 
him. Emmet and the others told Anne afterwards that 
Quigley was the cause of the failure. 

Michael Quigley was constantly in the store in 
Thomas-street. i)n the 2ord his conduct was thought 
extraordinary, he rushed into the Depot shortly 
before nine o'clock, and said lie had been looking 
down Dirty -lane and saw the arm^ cooiiogy be ran in, 
exclaiming, " all is lost, the army is coming." Robert 
£mmet said, ** if that be the case we may as well die 
in the streets as cooped up here/' It was then he 
rushed out, and the route took place. Robert Emmet 
ran down Patrick-street, and the Coombe, crying out 
** turn out," " turn out but no one came out. He 
was attacked by some soldiers on the Coombe, but 
got off. They stopt at Butter held-l an o that night 
and next daj, and, at night» about ten o'clock, fled to 
the mountains, when they got information that the 
house was to be searched. Anne's father, who kept 
a dairy close by, got horses for three of them, and 
went with them. 

Rose Hope, the wife of James Hope, bad been 
there keeping the house also,* The reason of their 

• Hose Hope resided also at Buttorfleld-lane, and assisted in 
keeping the house for Mr. Emmet j she was theu nursing a baby, 
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8toppiiig there that night was, that Enraiet e.xpected 
Dwyer and the mountaineers down in the morning by 
break of day, but Dwyer had not got Emmet's pre- 
vioQA letter, and had heard of Emmet's defeat only 
the next day, and» therefore, did not come. Mr. 
Emmet and his companions first went to Doyle's in 
die motmtains, and tnence to the Widow BageneQ'e. 
Anne Devlin and Miss Wylde, the sister of Mrs. 
Mahon^ two or three days after, went up to the moun- 
tains in a jingle with letters for thera. They found 
Kobert Emmet and his associates at the ^^ idow 
Bageneirs sitting on the side of the hill, some of them 
were in their uniform, for they bad no other clothes. 

Robert Emmet insisted on coming back with Anne 
aad h» companions, he parted with them before they 
came to Ratnfambam, bnt Anne Deylin knows not 
where he went that night, bnt in a day or two after 
he sent for her to take a letter to Miss Curran, he 
was then staying at Mrs. Pakners, at Harold s-cross. 

Major Sirr had positive information of Robert 
Emmet's place of concealment at Harold's-cross, he 
was directed to giye a single rap at the door, and waa 
informed that he would find Mr. Emmet in the par* 
lour. She, (Anne Deylin), oyerheard a conyersation, 
while in confinement in Kilmainham, in which it was 
stated that the Major's informer was a person who 
had been with Robert Emmet in the morning.* Biddy 
Palmer was very intimate with him, but she would 
never have 1i on untrue to him. The day after the 
gentleman went away from 15utterfield-lane a troop oi 
yeomen came with a magistrate, and searched the 
house. Eyery place was ransacked from top to bottom. 
As for Anne Deylin she was seised on when they 
first rashed in, as if fhey were going to tear down the 

Jmt other children were ia DohiiD, and the had to fo twck and for- 
wards between Butterfield-lane and the plaee where her chUdrea 
were taken care of. Anne Devlin was in the same capacity in tlie 

bonsc in Butterfield-lane at different periods. Rose Hope was a 
PrcRbyterian, but had four of her children haptiaed by a Boman 
Gatholic ('lor^»-yniau 
^ * The allusioo, 1 believe, is to a person oi tiic uume of Lacev. 
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house. She was kept below by three or four of the 
yeomen with their fixed bayonets ])ointed at her, and 
so close to her body that she could feel their points. 
When the others came down she was examined. She 
said she knew nothing in the world about the gentle* 
man, except that she was the servant maid, where 
they came from, and where ibev went to, she knew 
nothing about, and so long as her wages were paid 
she cared to know nothing else about them. 

The magistrate pressed her to tell the truth, he 
threatened her with death if she did not tell ; she ])cr- 
sisted in asserting her total ignorance of Mr, Ellis's 
acts and moyements, and of those of ail the other gea» 
tlemen. At length the mi^strate gave the word to 
hang her, and she was dragged into the court yard to 
be executed. There was a common car there, they 
tilted up the shafts and fixed a rope from the back 
band that goes across the shafts, and while these pre- 
parations were making for her execution, tho yeomen 
kept her standing agamst the wall of the house, prod- 
ding her with their bayonets in the arms and shoulders, 
till she was all over covered with blood, (a young 
woman then of about twenty-six years of age), and 
saying to her at ever^ thrust of the bayonet, Will 
you confess now ; wiU you tell now where is Mr. 
Ellis?" Her constant answer was " I have nothing to 
tell, I will tell nothing I ! I" 

The rope was at length put about her neck ; she 
was dragged to the place where the car was converted 
into a gallows; she was placed under it, and the end 
of the rope was passed over the back- band. The 
question was put to her for the last time, Will you 
confess where Mr. Ellis is V* Her answer was, You 
may murder me, you villains ; but not one word about 
him will yon ey^ get from me." She had just time 
to say, The JjcSd Jesus have mercy on my soul/* 
when a tremendous shout was raised by the yeomen : 
the rope was pulled by all of them, except those ^\ lio 
held down the back part of the car, and in an instant, 
she was suspended by the neck. After she had been 
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thus suspended for two or tbree mmutoB, her feet 
touched the ground, and a aayage jell laughter 
recalled her to her senses. The rope round her neck 

was loosened, and her Ufe was spared : she was let oif 
with half hanging. She was then sent to town, and ' 
brought before Major Sirr. 

No sooner was she brought before Major Sirr, than ] 
he» in the most civil and coaxing manner, endeavoured | 
to proTail on her to give information respecting Robert I 
Emmet's place of concealment. The question eonti- | 
nually |wt to her was, Well, Anne, all we want to 
know is, where did he go to from Butterfidd-lane 
He said he would undertake to obtain for her the sum 
{he did not call it reward) of £500, which, he added, 
" was a fine fortuiio for a young wuman," only to teli 
against persons who were not her relations ; that all 
the. others of them had confessed the truth, (which 
was not true), and that they were sent home liberated, 
(which was also a lie). 

The author said to her with becoming graYity, — 

You took the money^ of course/' The look the 
Avomaii ^ave was one that would have made an admir- 
able subject for a painter — a regard in which wonder, 
indignation, and mbgiving of the seriousness of the 
person who addressed her, were blended ; — ** Me I 
take the money— the price of Mr. Kobert's blood! 
No ; I spumed the rasa's offer.*' 

The Major continued coaxing, and trying to per* 
suade her to confess. He said, OTory thine had been 
told to him by one of her assocmtes. Nay, what's 
nun e, he repeated word for word what she had said to ♦ 
Mr. Robert the night of the 23rd, when he came 
back to Botterfield-lane — ** Bad welcome to you," Sec, 
One of the persons present with him then, must have 
undoubtedly been an informer. After she had been 
some time m Kilmainham, Mr. l^mmet was arrested, 
and sent to that prisou. I>r. Trevor had frequently 
talked to her about hSm ; but she never ** let on'' that 
^he bad any acquaintance with him. At this time Ae 
was kept iu solitary confinement for refusing to givd 
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information. One day the doctor came and spoke to 
her in a very good-natured way, and said she must 
have some indulgence, she must be permitted to take 
exercise in the vard. The turnkey was ordered to 
take her to the yard, and he aceordingly did so ; but 
when the yard door was open, who should she see 
walking Tery fast up and down the yard, but Mr, 
Robert. She thought she would have dropped/' 
She saw the faces of people watching her» at a grated 
window that looked into the yard, and her only dread 
was, that Mr. Robert, on recognising licr, would 
speak to her ; but she kept her face away, and walked 
up and down on the otiier side ; and when they had 
crossed one another several times, at last they met at 
the end. She took care, when his eyes met her's, to 
have a frown on her face, and her finger raised to her 
lips. He passed on as if he had noTor seen her ; but 
he knew her well, and the half smile that came over 
his face, and passed off in a moment, could hardly 
have been observed, except by one who knew every 
turn of his countenance. The doctor's plot failed ; 
she was taken back to her cell, and there was no more 
taking of air or exercise then for her. 

She was in Kihnainham, a close prisoner, when 
Robert Emmet was executed. She was kept locked 
up in a solitary cell ; and indeed always, with a few 
exceptions, was kept so, during her confinement the 
first year. The aay i^ter his execution, she was 
taken from jail to the Castle to be examined, through 
Thomas-street. The jailer had given orders to stop 
the coach at the scaffold ;vhere Robert Emmet was 
executed. It was stopped there, and she was forced 
to look at his blood, which was still plain enough^to be 
seen sprinkled over the deal boards. 

At the latter end of her confinement, some gentle- 
men belonging to the Castle had come to the jail, and 
teen in her cell. She told them her sad story, 
and it was told by them to the Lord Lieutenant. 
From that time her treatment was altogether different : 
she was not only allowed the range of the women's 
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ward, but was permitted to go outside the proon, and 

three or four times, accompanied by her sister and 
Mrs. Dwyer and one of the turnkeys, was taken to 
the Spa at Lucan, for the benetit of her liealth ; for 
she was then crippled in her Umbs, more dead thau 
alive, hardly able to move hand or foot. 

At length Mr. Pitt died : it was a joyfbl day fior 
Irelaiid. The prisons were thrown open, where men j 
an honest person had lain sinee the montfi of July, 
1803. 

The w hole family of tlie Devlins, with the exception 
of a boy, James Devlin, and a girl of tender years, had 
been thrown into prison at the sanie time that Anne 
Devlin was arrested. The old man, Bryan Devlin, his 
wife, son, and daughter, were at one time all inmates of 
Kilmainham jail. By Dr. Trevor's orders, Anne 
DevUn was kept constantly in solitary confinement ; 
and the plea for the continuance of this rigorous treat- 
ment was, the abusive language which the prisoner 
never failed to address to Dr. Trevor, when he made 
his appearaiice at the door of her cell. She admits 
tlijit this was the fact; that she kiH'w he was every 
tiling that was vile and bad, and " it eased her mind 
to tell him what she thought." On some occasions, 
when he left the prisoner, the wife of the jailer, an 
Englishwoman, used to cmne to her cell, let her out 
privately, and bring her to her own apartmente for an 
hour or two at a time, and give her wine and nourish- 
ing things. This kept her alive, and helped her to 
recover her senses. Without the kindness of the 
jailer's wile, she never could have recovered. On one 
occasion, Dr. Trevor came unexpectedly, and disco- 
vered that she had been let out oi' her cell. His rage 
was dreadfuL He cursed her, and she returned Us 
maledictions, corse for corse. 

In the latter part of 1804, on some pretence of ^ 
enforcing sanatory regulations, Anne Devhn was 
removed from the new prison at Kilmainham, where 
her father was then coutined, and sent to the old jail, 
and after some time was brought back to Kilmainham. 
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Seme commmiHnidoitti between tiie fftther and daugh- 

ter had been discovered, and in tins w»v an end was 
put to thein. The poor old man had §tiU one comfort 
Jeft to liim. A yoiinii: lad, his favoi i to child, had been 
permitted for some time to remain m bis cell with him. 
An order came from Br. Trevor in the month of 
March, 1805, to separate father and child. The latter 
then sick of ferer, was torn from him one mght, and 
forced to walk more tban a mfle to tlie other nnson ; 
and the pretence for this remoYal was, that the boy 
had visited his sister in the old prison, and this was 
an infringement of the sanatory ri Lnilations of WW 
prison. The boy was sent to the old jail, and, as Dr. 
Trevor asserted^ was humanely permitted to remain 
with his sister Anne. Thfe poor boy had no where 
to go; his father and mother, and nearly all bis rela- 
tives were in jail. He had not been long removed, 
when he died in the old jail, under Dr. Trevor's care. 
Mr. Edward Kennedy, one of the state prisoners, 
characterized the occurrence in question, as " a very 
foul transaction.'* Dr. Trevor, in his reply to the 
charge, brouglit forward bis man, George Dunn, the 
jailer, to swear an athdavit for biin, as he was wont to 
do on any occasion, when the doctor's credit was da- 
maged or endangered.* He likewise produced a 
turnkey and a jail apothecary, to swear to his buma^ 
mty. The latter swore, that after the death of the 
boy, when Dr. Trevor came into the cell, Anne Dct- 
lin was violent in her abuse ; she cnrsed 
when be spoke to her of examining the dead body of 

her brother. i i , i 

The state prisoners of Kilniainbara jad addressed a 
memorial to the Viceroy, Lord Hardwick, the 12th of 
August, 1804, complaining of the hardships they sul- 
fered, and of the barbarous and tyrannical conduct ot 
the Inspector of Prisons, and Superintendent m parti- 
cular of Kilmainham, Dr. Trevor. This memorial 
was signed by iourteen of them ; amongst others, by 

• Vide Dr. Trevor's SUtemeut, p. 22. 
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Messrs. Patten, Hickson, Tandy, Long, and Mason. 
The l'uUowiiit( passai^^e refers to the treatment of Anne 
Devlin : — ** His treatment of all, but especially of one 
unfortunate state prisoner, a female, is shocking to 
humanity, and exceeds credibiUty. He drires, through 
exasperation^ the mind to madness, of which instances 
have already occurred.''* 

Mr. James Tandy states, during his imprisonment, 
** two of the .state prisoners were discharged in a state 
of the most violent delirium and a third, from the 
cruelty of incarceration, was for a length of time in a 
strait waistcoat.t 

The extraordinary sufferings endured, and the 
courage and fidelity dispkyed by this young woman, 
hare row paralleb, eyen in the history of those times 
which tried people's souls, and called forth the best, 
occasionally, as well as the basest of hnman feelings. 
She was tortured, frit:;htfully maltreated, her person 
goaded and pricked with bayonets, hung up by the 
neck, and was only spared, to be expose<l to tempta- 
tions, to be subjected to new and worse horrors than 
any she had undergone, to suffer solitary confinement,^ 
to be daily tormented with threats of further prira- 
tions, till her health broke down, and her mind was 
shattered, and after years of sufferings in the same 
prison, when others of her family were confined with- 
out any tomniiinieiition with them, slie wa^i turned 
adrift on the world, without a house to return to, or 
friends or relations to succour or to shelter her. And 
yet, this noble creature preserved through all her suf- 
ferings, and through forty subsequent ye^, the same 
doTOted feelings ot attachment to that being, and his 
memory, whidi she had exhibited under the torture, 
in her solitary cell in Kilmainbam jail, in her commu- 
nications witn the terrorists, and the petty tyrants of 
the Castle and the jail. 

And yet, the heroism of this woman is a matter for 

• Memoir of St. J. Mason's imprisonment, p. 11. Dublin : 1807. 
t Appeal to th» Public. By James Taii4y» 7S. Dubtin : 1807. 
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Irishmen of any rank, aye, of the liigliest rank in the 
land, to be proud of. The true nobility of nature dis- 
played by this poor creature, of plebeian origin, under 
all her sufferings ; the courage exliibited in the face of 
death, in the midst of torture, of tliis hiw-bora woman ; 
the fidelity and attacliuient of this menial servant to a 
beloved master, proof against all fears, superior to all 
threats and temptations, — will not be forgotten. The 
day will come, when the name of Anne Devlin, the 
poor neglected ereatufe who now drags oot a miserable 
existence, struggling with infirmity and poverty, will 
be spoken of with feelings of kindness, not unmixed 
with admiration. 

In the summer of 1843, accompanied by Anne 
Devlin, I proceeded to liuttertield-iane, to ascertain 
the fact of the existence, or non-existence, of the 
house in which Robert Emmet had resided for some 
months, in 1803. For a length of time our search 
was frnitless. The recollection of a locality, at the 
expiration of forty years, is a very dim sort of remi- 
niscence. There -was no house in the lane, the exte- 
rior of which, reminded my conductress of her old 
Scene of suffering. At length her eye caught an old 
range of buildings at some distance, like the offices of 
a farm-house. This she at once recognized as part of 
tiie premises of her father, and she soon was able to 
point out the well-known fields around it, which had 
once been in her father's possession. The house, 
alongside of which we were standing, on the right- 
hand side of the lane going from Iliithfarnham-road, 
she said must be the house of Mr. Emmet, though the 
entrance was entirely altered; however, the position 
of an adjoining house left httle doubt on her mind. 
We knocked at the door, and I foimd the house was 
inhabited by a lady of my acquaintance, the daughter 
of a Protestant clergyman, who had been, strange to 
say, the college friend and most intimate acquaintance 
of Robert Emmet. 

The lady of the house, in whom I discovered au 
acquaintance, left us in no doubt on the subject of the 
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locality — we were in the luuise that had been tenanted 
by Robert Emmet. The scene that ensued is one 
more eanly conceiTed tiian described. We were con- 
daeled mrer the boose ; my aged companion at first in 
alenee, and then, as if slowlv awaking from a dream, 
nibbing her dim eyes, and here and there standing 
for some moments at some recognised spot. On the 
l^round floor, she pointed out a small room, on tlic left- 
hand of the entrance, "that's the room where Mr. 
Dowdall and Mr. Hamilton used to sleep." The 
entrance has been changed from about the centre to 
the riffht hand end ; the window of a small room 
there has been converted into the door-way, and the 
room itself into the hall. ''This/' said Anne 
Devlin, was my room, I know it well, my matrass 
used to be in that corner." There was one place, 
every corner and craunv of which she seemed to have 
a tamiiiar ac(|uaiiitanre witlu and that was the kitchen. 
On the upper tioor, the prineijjal bed-room at tlie 
present time, attracted her particular attention ; she 
stood for some time gazing into the room from the 
door-way : I asked her whose room it had been ? it 
was a good while before I got ananswer in words, but 
her trembBng hands, and the few tears, which eame 
from a deep source, and spoke of sorrow of an old 
date, loft no necessity to repeat that question — it was 
tlie room of Robert Emmet: another on the same 
Huor was that of Russell. 

They slept on matrasses on the floor, there was 
searoely any furnitm-e in the house ; they often went 
out after dark, seldom or nerer in the day time. Tb^ 
were always in good spirits, and Mr. Hamitton vmd 
often to sing, he was a very good singer ; Mr. Kobert 
sometimes hummed a tune, hut he was no great singer, 
but he was the best and kln(U}8t hearted of all the 
persons >he had ever known : he was too good for 
many of those who were about him. Of Russell she 
gpoke in terms hardly less favourable than those in 
which she expressed her opinions of Emmet She 
mentioned the names of some gentlemen who occasion- 
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ally visited them, some of whom are still living. At 
the rear of tbe house, in the court-yard, she pointed 
oat tiie spot where she bad nnder^one the punishment 
of half-hanging, and, while she did so, there was no 

appearance of emotions, snch at least as one might 
expect recalled terror might prodnce, but there were 
very evident manifestations of feelings of another kind, 
of as lively a remembrance of the wrongs and outrages 
that had been inflicted on her, as if they had been 
endured but the day before, and of as keen a sense of 
those indignities and ctwAiieA, as if her cowardly 
assa^bnts had been before her, and those withered 
hands of her's had power to grapple with them. 

The exterior of the house she could not recognize, 
some of the windows had been altered, an addition 
had been built to it at one end, the wall round the 
court-yard is new, and the outer gate, near the garden 
wall, was not where it formerly stood. A consider- 
able quantity of ammunition and some pikes, on the 
night of the 23d, or the night following, were buried 
in the adjoining fields, but the precise spot where, she 
had no recoUeotion. 

It only now remains for me to remind my Irish 
readers that Anne Devlin is living in poverty, and 
that those (whatever may be tlieir pohtics) who think 
that fortitude in the midst of terrors, and unshaken 
fidelity to a master in the time of adversity, are mani- 
festations of noble qualities, and worthy of commen- 
datum, may also remember that thoy are entitled to 
mme recompense* No reward can compensate their 
possessor for her sufferings, but some assistance may 
ocmtrtbute to her comfort for die short time she has to 
live. The only assistance she ever got from any 
person, from the day of Robert Emmet's death, was 
subsequently to her liberation, when a sum of money, 
somewhere about ton pounds, was subscribed for her, 
she knows not by whom, but it came into her hands 
through Mr. Edward Kennedy, a timber merchant of 
New-streety who had been confined in Kilmainham» 

Trevor was one of those men who, in bad times. 
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rose from obscurity, and sustain themselves in their 
new position, on the surface of society, by means which, 
at other periods* would drag down the reputation of 
any persons, liTing under a well ordered ffOTomment, 
to the lowest depths of obliquj and in&mj. This 
man had qusdities infinitely baser than Sirr's ; he was 
cruel, yindictiye, sordid, and perfidious : his misdeeds 
had been frequently complained of to the government, 
the memorials against him were seldom nuticed. His 
services had been acceptable to the state, and tliey 
had been amply recompensed. He held a variety of 
offices — ^he was supervisor of state prisons, physician 
of ditto, an agent of transports — ^ne was likewise a 
justice of the peace, and he exerdsed the functions of 
a suttler, a spy, an informer, and of inquiritor-general 
in Kilm^nham jail. He was continually hatching 
plots to entrap prisoners, in their unguarded uiouieuts, 
IntD ;uhnissions of guilt., or the impUcation of others 
in it ; he contrived a plot to involve the friends of the 
unfortunate Robert Emmet m the alleged gudt of 
endeaTouring to effect his escape, and when his dupes 
were made acquainted with the design, he stationed 
a man that went by the name of lune Kearney, a 
robber, in a waste place, 076r the range of the apart- 
ments of the state prisoners, where he (Kearney) was 
regulculy posted during a fortnight, during which he 
bored holes in the ceiling, to look down upon the 
prisoners, and to catch their ubservations. " The ear 
of Uionyatus was not a fable."* On another occasion 
he employed two men of the second class of state 
prisoners, Doyle and White, to suggest an attempt at 
prison-breaking, with the view of bringing in the 
military, and leaving them to do their duty'' towards 
those who should be caught in the attempt. The plot 
was only counteracted by the disclosure of it, by 
Doyle, to the prisoners, and the unibrtunate man was 
punished for so doinn;, by Dr. Trevor, by being im- 
mediately removed in irons, and sent on board the 

* Pedro 2SenoDO, ToqnlsHur of KUoMinhain. Dublin, 1807, p. S4. 
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tiMii-iport ship.* On another occasion, at six o'clock 
in the morning, the dungeons and apartments of all 
the dtate prisoaers were burst open, the gaoler went 
round with a guard of Boldiers^ with fixed bayonets, 
and one of the latter was posted in each cell or room, 
holding their mnskets over each prisoner as he lay in 
bed, without uttering a syllable, and, when this cere- 
mony had been gone through in every cell or apart- 
ment, the sraoler re-appeared, and searched each 
prisoner's effects, and carried away all liis papers. 
These papers were delivered to Dr. Trevor, inspected 
on the pretence of searching for treasonable papers, 
but in reality for the purpose of diacoTering the 
original, in manuscript, of a ludicrous song written, of 
which he was the suoject, which had become a street 
ballad, for the warbling of which some old syrens, not 
** syrens of old," were sent to jail for three months.t 
On another occasion, soiuedf the state prisoners had 
transgressed one of the regulations of the jail, of 
trivial importance. Mr. Geo. Dunn behaved hrutaliy 
on this occasion to the prisoners, and, amongst others, 
to Mr. Hickson ; the jailer w^ knocked down, in 
sight of his patron, by Mr. Hickson, a gentleman as 
little likely to be guilty of any act of unproToked 
violence as any man 1 know. Trevor immediately 
sent off for the High Sheriff of the county, Mr. Luke 
White, who soon arrived, and entered the prison with 
a file of armed soldiers. The conduct of Mr. Luke 
White to his fellow-citizens in their unfortunate position 
was rude, arrogant, unfeeling, and unmanly. An 
investigation had been ordered by the orders of the 
Viceroy. The Ohief Justice Downes, Judge Day, and 
Mr. Justice Osborne, were appointed to inquire into 
the complaints of the prisoners. The report of the 
judges, thouo:h it stated that the grievances com- 
plwied of were exaggerated, recommended . various 

* Pedro Zenono, Inquisitor of RUmainhtm. Dablin, 1S07, p. 26. 
t Ibid. p. 27. 
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alterations and ameliurations of the coadition of the 
prisonors. in fact it was evident, even on the face of 
the report, that tliese gentlemen, for the majority of 
them were saeh, were treated with the most uoneced- 
wry severitj. The delails of their Buffermgs are 
heeri-ackeniiig ; the oonunon iink orerAowed the oeUe 
of some of ihem^ ihej were kept^ except durinf two 
hours in the daj, looked up in their cells, the 
place which was used for certain purposes, was the 
same to wliieh they were led, one after the other, in 
rotation, to tlu ir meals. All their hardships they 
attributed to the capricious cruelty and vindictive dis- 
position of Dr. Trevor* The probability ia the govern- 
ment knew nothing, and cared nothing, about their 
treatment. 

The govmunent put these gentlemen in jail, the 

most of them on suspicion, and several of them most 
assuredly totally innocent of participation in Emmet's 
crime. 

Dr. Trevor wiis the servant of that government, 
and for his guilt that government was answer- 
able. 

Mr, Marsden, the under-secretary in 1803, in a 
oomnmnication to Dr. Trevor, dated Jul;^ 19, 1808, 
made the government responsible for his acts, by 

stating, that " he should be always ready to bear testi- 
mony to his abihty, integrity, and usefulness, in his 
care and management of the jail and its prisorier«, 
persuaded that, had -he discharged hi& duties with less 
propriety, he would have had fewer enemies." Lord 
Castlereaffh likewise made the government responsible 
for Dr. Trevor's conduct during the former rebeUion, 
by the following communication, dated from Downmg- 
street, August 18, 1808. 

*' Sir, — I have to acknowledge your letter of the 
4th in St., and have no hesitation in saying, from the 
opportunities I had of being acquainted with your con- 
duct in the management of Kilmainham prison, in the 
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year 1798| that it met witli the entire approbation of 
the Irish government at that period.* 

I am, Sir, 
Your moBtobedi^, humble serTt, 

" CASTLEREAQH. 

" Dr. Edward Trevor." 

Trevor was an irritable viudictivc man ; and it 
cannot be denied that scmie of his prisoners were irri- 
table, and, perhaps, unreasonable in their conduct 
under that irritation. Bernard Coile, and John 
Hevey, had suffered enough from persecution at 
Tarious times, to render mm not only irritable, but 
insane. The former I knew well, he was whdly 
unconnected with Emmet*s affair. Duggan informed 
me that he and Condon applied to Coile to know if he 
would take a part in the "business," and Barney 
Coile said, " I will act constitutionally." St. Jobn 
Mason, moreover, the cousin of Eobert Emmet, was 
in no wise implicated in the conspiracy ; this fact is 
admitted by every person connected with it with 
whom I am acquainted ; sad yet this gendemaii w>as 
one of the state prisoners who suffered th^ greatest 
hardships ; at one time he was three months locked 
up in his cell, and shut out from all com muni cat ion 
with his fellow prisoners. And Dr. Trevor, forsooth, - 
complains, in his pamphlet, that this irentleman's 
temper was irritable. When he was in tsolitary con- 
finement, conscious of his innocence, but sensible, at 
the same time, of the wrongs done to him, of the ruin 
of his prospects at the onset of his caareer^ of the in- 
juries neaped on his character, of tiie insults daily 
offered to his person, when he was encaged Hke a wild 
beast ; treated Uke a felon, or worse than a felon, for 
the hateiiman, who was charged with locking and 
unlockinsr the doors of Ids cell, when his food was 
Hung to him, was a convicted murderer ; it was ejc- 
pectod, forsooth, by Dr« Trevor, and Mr. Marsden, 

* Dr. Trtw'B Stalewent, page S6. 
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when their Ticttin was enraged and phrenjsied with 
such treatment, when his brain was on fire» and 
every fiend of hell was let loose on his heart, he dionld 
then, it seems, have placed himself before his mirror, 

he should have taught the stream of agony to flow 
decorously di^wn his forehead. He should have com- 
poaed his feiitin t s to liarmony, he should have writhed 
with grace, and groaned with mebd;/' 

CHAPTER XIIL 

Whbn Emmet fled to the mountains, he found the 

Wicklow insur gents bent on prosecuting their plans, 
and making an immediate attack on some of the prin- 
cipal towns in that county. Kmnict, to his credit, 
being then convinced of the hopelessness of the strug- 

f^le, had determined to withhold his sanction from any 
urther effort, convinced, as ho then was^ that it conla 
only lead to the effusion of blood, but to no successfttl 
issue. His friends pressed him to take immediate 
measures for effecting his escape, but, unfortunately, 
he resisted thuir solicitations ; he had resolved on 
seeing unn ])erson before he could make up his mind 
to leave the country, and that person was dearer to 
liim than life — Sarah Curran, the youngest daughter 
of the celebrated advocate John Philpot Curran. 
With the hope of obtaining an interriew with her, if 
possible, before his intended departure, of corres- 
ponding with her, and of seeing her pass by Harold's* 
cross, which was the road from her father's country- 
liouse, near Rathfarnham, to Dublin, he returned to 
his old lodirings at Mrs. Pahuer's. Duriui^ the time 
he remained there, he drew up a paper which he 
intended to have transmitted to the government, in 
the hope of inducing it to put a stop to the prosecutions 
and executions which were then going on. The 
rough draught of this paper was found in the room he 
occupied when he was arrested. 

The contents were as follows :— " It may appear 
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strange, timt a person ayowing himself to be an enemy 

of the present government, and engaged in u con- 
spiracy for its overtlirnw, should presume to suggest 
au opinion to that government on any part of its con- 
duct, or could hope that advice, coming from such 
authority, might be received with attention. The 
writer of this^ however, does not mean to offer an 
opinion on any point on which he mnsti of necessity, 
feel differently from any of those whom he addresses, 
and on which, therefore, his conduct might be doubted. 
His intention is to confine himself entirely to those 
points on which, however widely he may differ from 
theui in otliers, he has no hesit«itu»n in declarinor, that 
as a man he feels the same int( l e^t with tlie merciful 
part, and as an Irishman, with at least the English 
part of the present administration ; and, at the same 
time, to communicate to them, in the most precise 
terms, that line of conduct which he may hereafter be 
compelled to adopt, and which, however painful it 
must under any circumstances be, would become 
doubly so if he was not conscious of having tried to 
avoid it by the most distinct notification. On the two 
first of these points, it is not the intention of the un- 
dersigned, for the reason he has already mentioned, 
to do more than state, what government itself must 
acknowledge — ^that of the present conspiracjr it knows, 
(comparatiyely speaking) nothing. That instead of 
creating terror m its enenues, or confidence in its 
friends, it will only serve, by the scantiness of its in- 
formation, to fui'ui.sli additional grounds of invective 
to those who are but too ready to censure it for a 
want of intelligence, which no sagacity coujd have 
enabled them to obtain. That if it is not able to 
terrify bv a display of its discoveries, it cannot hope 
to crush by the weight of its punishments. Is it only 
now we are to learn, that entering into conspiracy 
exposes us to be hanged ? Are the scattered instances 
which will now be brought forward necessary to ex- 
emplify the statute ? If the numerous and striking 
examples which have already preceded were insufficient 
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— if goverament <»n, neither by novelty of pimish- 

ment, nor the multitude of its victims, impress us with 
tenv>r, ( an it hope to injui e the body of a conspiracy 
so impenetrably woven as the present, by cutting off 
a few threads from the end of it ! 

" That with respect to the second pointi no system, 
however it may change the nature, can affect the 
period of the contest thai is to take place; as to whidi, 
the exertions of the United Irishmen will be guided 
only by their own opinion of the eligibility of the 
moment for eflfecting the emaiieiy>ation of their country. 

** That achninistration- 

On the 25th of August lie was arrested at Mrs. 
Palmer's, at Harold's-cross, at about seven o'clock in 
the evening, by Major Sirr, who, according to the 
newspmer aoconnts, did not know his person till 
he was brought to the Castle, toAm he uhxb identified 
by a gerUleman of the CcUege.*** The writers of those 
accounts knew little of the ^* finesse" of an Irish 
Fouche, and the police office refineineiit of his conduct 
towards his informers on sueli o( ca>ions. He played 
the same game precisely in flussell's case, at a later 
period. 

The Major's account of the arrest of Emmet, as 
subsequently given in evidence on his trial, was to the 
foliowine effect On the evening of the 26lh of 
August, ne went to the house of one Palmer, at Harold's- 
cross ; had heard there was a stranger in the back 
parlour ; rode there accuuipanied by a man on foot, 
wlio knocked at the door ; on it« being opened, by a 
little ^r\, the daughter of Mrs. Palmer, the Major ^ 
aligiited, and ran immediately into the back parlour ; 
he desired the woman and the httle girl to withdraw, 
and then asked the prisoner his name, he said his 

• Dr. Elrinj,'ton, Provost of Trinity College, had been preTiously 
applied to by tlic Major, through a lady, for a description of Emmet's 
person, and that description was furnished by him ! ! I A Provofll 
scanning the foatureg of tlie students of the C'ollege over which he 
presided, aud luruishiug the agents of police with the results ot his 
observation, if % new proceeding. 
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name was GuBninghftm. The man* who accompanied 
the Ikbjor, was then left in dbarge of the prisoner hj 

the Major, while he went into the next room to make 
inquiries of Mrs. Pahiier, who said the prisoner's name 
was Hewitt- The Major went back and asked him 
how long he had been there, he said he came that 
morning. He had attempted to escape before the 
Major returned, for he was bloody, and the man said 
he had knocked him down with a pistol. The Major 
then went to Mrs. Palmer, who said the prisoner had 
lodged there for a month. He judged he was a person 
of maportanee. When the Major first went in to the 
back parlour there was a paper on a chair which he 
seized, (the paper intended to have been transmitted 
to the government). The Major then went to the 
canal bridge for a guard, haying desired them to be 
in readiness as he passed by. He planted a sentry 
over the prisoner and desired the non-commissioned 
officer to surround the house with sentries, while he 
searched it. I then examined Mrs. Palmer and took 
down her account of the prisoner, during which time 
I heard a noise, as if an escape was attempted. I 
instantly ran to the back of the house, as the most 
likely part for him to get out at ; I saw him going off, 
and ordered a sentinel to hrc. and then pursued myself, 
regardless of the order. The sentry snapped, but the 
musket did not go off. I overtook the prisoner, and 
he Bud, ** I surrender." I searched him, and found 
some papers upon him. 

On the Major's expressing concern at the necessity 
> of the prisoner's being treated so roughly, he (the 
prisoner) observed " that all was fair in war." The 
prisoner, when brought to the Cattle, acknowledged 
that his name was Emmet.* 

In the remarkable series of papers published in the 
" Dublin and London Magazine," of 1825, entitled 

Robert Emmet and his Ck>ntemporaries,'' to which 1 
have already referred, there is an account of one of 

* Bidgeway's Report of the Trial of Robert tiaoMi, page 7d. 
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the latter, w ho is called by his Christian luiine Malachy, 
who appears to have been one of the foremost persons 
in preparing the minds of the Wicklow men for ano- 
ther stniggTe, prcTious to Robert Emmet*B operations. 
The &ther of this Maladiy* and of another son Bryan, 
the author states, lired in the County Wieklow, and, 
I infer, from his account, some where in the Ticinity 
of Eniiiskerry. His positiun was that of a country 
pentlcHian, and his sons apj>uai' to have been employed 
in superiuteiuhiif!: his affairs. The faniily were Ca- 
tholics, and possessed much influence over tlie poor of 
their persuasion in the neighbourhood. Their place 
of residence was dignified with the name of Castle ; 
but is described as a Castle rack-rent" in its con- 
dition and its appearance. The face of Malaehy, the 
author says, was one which once beheld could never 
he for<|ottcn. He is represented as a bold, plausible, 
and talented man, of a remarkably fine and symme- 
trical person, and a most forbidding aspect ; his face 
was seamed, or rather harrowed into prominent ridges 
with the small pox ; and his features were large, 
coarse, and strongly marked. He always dressed in 
the height of fSeishion, and was particularly neat in his 
attire. The other brother, Bryan, was a sot, hut in 
every other respect, but that of temperance, was a 
better man than Malachy. 

Previous to the outbreak, an act of treachery, 
ascribed by the author to Malachy, led to the arrest 
of some of his companions in Wicklow. On the night 
of the 23rd, he is represented as one of the few leaders 
who came dressed in the rebel uniform, and accom- 
panied Robert Emmet from the Depot to the market- 
house, in Thomas-street. Malachy is stated to havebeen 
very desirous to have fired the otbel*rockets which were 
to be the signals for those who were waiting to join Em- 
met'sparty, intheBarloy-iiclds, (now Mountjoy-square) 
the Coal-quay, and other places. Emmet is said to have 
prevented his doing so, Sciying let no lives be unneces- 
sarily lost. Bryan is rej)resentcd, on the night of the 
23rd, as having tallenin Thomas-street, and Msdachy ia 
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disguise having: been taken prisoner. But he had not 
been long in piisoii when lie was liberated, and met 
the writer of the account in question. He stated that 
he had some very important information to commu- 
nicate to Emmet, and got his address from the former. 
But this person had no sooner given it, than it flashed 
across his mind there was treachery at work, that 
Malachy's release from prison was for no good purpose. 
He, accordingly, lost little time in proceeding to 
Harold s-cross, after he parted with Malachy, but, on 
his arrival, he saw crowds round the house, and mili- 
tary in front of it, and soon after Emmet wris led 
forth, " betraying no signs of fear or perturbation, 
but evincing the same calm and dignified aspect which 
ever distinguished this extraordinary young man." 

Leonard^ the old gardener of Dr. £mmet» told me 
iihe informer against Mr. Emmet was generally sup- 
posed by the mends of tixe latter to haye been one of 
the state prisoners, of the name of Malachy, who 
was let out of Newgate, whore he was con 11 nod, lor 
the purpose of finding out Emmet's retreat ; and that 
Malachy got information from a French emigrant, 
who was acquainted with Kobert Emmet, of his 
beimr at Harold s Cross. There is an account in the 
papers of the arrest of a French emigrant on 
the night after the outbreak in Dame-street, by 
Major Sirr, 

The London Chronicle, of October the 8th and 

10th, 1803, cites the following p u agi aph from the 
Dublin papers of tiie 4th of October. 

•* Malachy Delany, Esq., of the County of Kildare, 
who ^vas tried and acquitted at the last assizes of the 
County, and arrested on Friday last, in consequence 
of information ^iven to Major Sirr, and committed to 
Kilmainham jail." 

The reader is furnished with all the information 
which J am able to lay before him respecting the 
person referred to, as I presume, by Leonard, and 
m the publications above cited. 

There was a gentleman of the name of Carty, or 
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Carthy, arrested soon after the outbreak in .luly, of 

whom Mr. H , onu of the state prisoners, made 

mention to me, in an a.ccount of some of the persons ia 
confinement whom he had preTiooaly met at Mr. 
Long's, in Crow-street. This gentleman informed me, 
that some time preTiously to the 23rd of July, he 
had sapped at Philip Long's with Emmet, Cloney, 
Carthy, Allen, Gray, and Hughes. Carthy had 
been engaged in the former rebellion ; he was a sort 
of a srentleman. Trevor, in Kiiniainhani, wlien in 

jail, one dfiv was, in couversation with Mr. H. , 

very desirous of getting an admission from him of his 
knowledge of the parties engaged in Emmet's business. 
^Tr. H - w as protesting his ignorance of the plans 
of the former when TroTor, in a whisper sud, With 
whom did you snp at Lcmg's on such a night?" — 
naming the particular oocaenon above referred to. 

Mr. H was astonished, and well might be so. 

Carthy was then kept in confinement in a house 
where informers used to be doTniciled in 1798: but in 
1803 many persons of a very different kind had been 
confined there : this place was called the Stag 
House;'' it was ojqposite to Kilmainham jsih Carty, 
howerer, was not suspected, but another individual 
was, who was then confined in the jail. A oonyict of 
the name of Darby used to wait on the state prisoners ; 
this man told some of them that a certain person in 
the jail, on a particular day, had been writing a 
statement for Dr. Trevor, containing information 
respecting the insurrection. The person was invited 
into their rooms, and Nicholas Gray, after the punch 
had circulated freely, took the paper from his pocket! 

Mr. Leonard M'Nally, the barrister, is said by 
some others — on what pounds I know not — to be the 
person from whom the mformation of Emmet's place 
of concealment was obtained. In times Kke those 
which are referred to. ^vlien treason in all its motley 
forms is in active operation, it necessarily happens 
that men, bewildered by the proofs of perfidy wliich 
are constantly brought before them, without knowing 
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from what quarter the trearhery proceeds, in |>rMpur- 
tion as they have been credulous, become distrustful, 
and iy from one extreme to another. Uenoe» their 
saspieions are often groundless, and the parties who 
hare idolated confidence often remain not only ondis- 
eoYored, bnt unsuspected, while those who MTe con- 
tinued faithful and only solicitous about tiie conscious- 
ness of theij:* fidelity are looked upon with doubt, and 
not unfrequently with sometliiiiQ^ more. 

It may tend to turn those ill-fouuded suspicions to 
a quarter where pertidy, duly recognized and recom- 
pensed, is officially recorded, to shew who were the 
parties who were receivers of secret-service money in 
1802-3. The following are some of the items in the 
secret-seryice money list : — 

February 6, 1802, Major Sirr, for John 
Beckett, three others, and Dan Car — 
in full of their claims on Government, £328 8 9 
February 20, 1802, Major Sirr, for Mrs. 
O'Brien, John Neile, Francis Devlin, 
and two others — ^in full of their claims, 300 0 0 
May 2, 1803, Mr. Marsden, for Quigley, 40 0 0 
Jnne 13, 1803, Major Sirr, for Heyden, 22 15 0 
Aug:ust 25, 1803, Mr. Pollock, for U M., 110 0 0 
September 14, 1803, Mr. Marsden, for 

L. M., . . . 100 0 0 

October, 13, 1803, Dr. Trevor, for Eyan 

and Mahaffey, . . 100 0 0 

October 15, Mt^or Sirr, for informer for 

Howley and Condon, . . 56 17 6 

NoTmiber 1, Finlay aad Co., account of 
Richard Jones* . . 1000 0 0 

The last- mentioned item, there can be little doubt, 

wa^ the reward for the apprehension of Robert 
Emmet, paid into Finlay's Bank to the account of the 
person named, Richard Jones, to be handed over by 
him to the informer. The circumstance of lodging 
the money in this case in the hands of a banker leads 
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to the coiidiiuon that the infonner was not a person 
in an bumble rank of life. Tbere are persons who 
would be able to state who the gentleman was, of the 

name of Richard Jones, who had an account open in 
Finlay's Bank, in 1808. Who the informer was, . 
remains unknown. The cnly object in desiring that 
the name of the informer should be known is, that the 
names of persons suspected unjustlj should be rescued 
from that onfoonded suspdon. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Previously to the trial of Robert Emmet, an 
attempt was made to effect his escape from prison. 
Arrangements had been made, in the event of the 
succesB of this attempt, to have been conveyed on 
board a yessel called die Erin^ from which he was to 
have been landed at some continental port. 

The principal agent fhrongh whom the negotiations 
were carried on in Kilmainnam, was Mr, St. John 
Mason, the cousin of Robert Emmet. From this 
gentleman I received the following information of that 
attempt and its failure. The documents which are 
subjoined to his account, disclose the whole proceed- 
ings of the persons who were parties to the proj^osed 
attempt. One of these documents, bearing the signa- 
ture of " Verax," there can be no impropriety now in 
stating^ was written by Mr. St. Jomi Mason. It is 
needless to offer any comment on the barbarity of the 
conduct of those persons who suffered tlie hopes of the 
unfortunate prisoner to be raised, and when they had 
been wound up to the highest pitch of expectation, 
dashed them to the grouud, and claimed the merit of 
a faithful adlierence to their duty. Where could this 
wickedness have been perpetrated and rewarded, 
except in Ireland? 

^* Mr. St. John Mason informs me, that he receiyed 
a note from Robert Emmet> stating, that he willed 
him to offer George Dunn, a sum of money, from 
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i!500 to £1000, on the condition ot' his favouring and 
effecting his (Robert Emmet's) escape. 

" Mason made tlie communication to G. Dimn, to 
which the latter agreed. The idea originated with 
Trevor and George Dunn, and by some means — (by 
the means of the turnkejir M'Sally, I am informed by 
another of the state prisoners) — ^were oommunicated 
to Emmet Mason wrote to Robert Emmet to re- 
commend him to hate the money not given at once to 
Dunn, but to have it bccured to him, and not to think 
of Dunn's accompanying him. The project fell to 
the ground ; uU the letters of Mason were sent to 
the Secretary of State." 

Extract from The Times;* December 9, 1841 : 

RoBBBT Ehhbt and thb Oaolbe of Kilmaikham. 

To the Editor of the Times* 

" Paris, December 2d. 

" Sir — Tlie London newspapers winch arrived here 
on Monday, contained the following article : — 

' Extract of a letter from Dublin, November 27. 
Mr. G. Dunn, the Governor of Kilmainham Prison, 
Dublin, for tfie laat forty years, expired on Thurs- 
day, leaving a nomerous family behind him. When 
Emmet was under his charge for hi^h treason, an im-. 
mense sum of money, by way of bribe, with an offer 
of a free passage to America, was made him, if lio 
allowed his prisoner to go free ; but the honesty of 
Mr. Dunn spurned the bribe.* 

*• Mr. George Dunn, the person above-mentioned, 
had not been the Governor of Kilmainham Prison, 
Dublin, for .the last forty years* The rest about 
Robert Emmet is pure invention. The facts which 
suggested this postnumoua praise of George Dunn 
are these : — 

" Robert Emmet was taken from the bar of the 
Court-liouse, Green-street, Dublin, to the prison of 
Newgate, at (if I remember rightly) about nine o'clock 

K 3 
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at night, of the — of October, 1803, after having been 
sentenced to death. Immediately on liis entrance 
within the walls of the prison, the then goyemor 
(Grof^rK) either from precaution, excess of zeal, or 
stiiQulaied by a brutal disposition, loaded him with 
irons* and, I believe, placed him in a oeU. At half- 
past twelve o'clock, however, an order arrived from 
the Seeretarr of State (the late Mr. Wkskham) ibat 
the prisoner be removed to Kilmainham jail, ostensibly 
to bring him nearer to the intended place of execution 
riinmas-street, opposite Bridgefout-street), but in 
reality for siife keeping. 

•* Thr <:r>vcrnor of Kilmainham prison at that day, 
was a person named Dunn, uncle of him mentioned in 
the above extract, who was then only a tnmkejr. 
Dunn, the governor, was a man apparently rough and 
savage, but at bottom, hnmane and kind. Kobert 
Emmet had scareelv been committed to^ his costody, 
when bis eyes fell upon the fetters with which the 
prisoner (a slight young man) was loaded. The tears 
burst from his eves : for he saw tliat the irons had 
cut through the siUv stockings worn by Emmet, and to 
the bone — his ancles were bathed with blood. 

" Dunn's kindness did not stop here. He ordered 
refreshments for his ill-fated, but deeply-interesting 
charge, of which he stood much in need, after a triiu 
of deven hours, dnring the whole of which time he 
stood, and not having, from an early hour in the 
morning that preceded it, tasted food. He ordered 
liim to 1)0 placed in one of the best rooms of the pri- 
son, and directed that every comfort he desired should 
be supplied him, and continued his kindness up to tlie 
moment wlien the prisoner, thanking him for his 
humanity, left the prison for the scaffold. 

I wish not to refer to certain incidents in the after 
life of Oeoi^e Dunn, now so indiscreetly brought be- 
fore the pubEc. It will be enoogh for me to remmd 
^onr readers, that his name oecorred in Ihe proceed- 
mgs against Brock and Pelham in the first Mayoralty 
or Shrievalty of Alderman Matthew Wood, of London. 
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The idleged offer of a bribe to that or any other person, 
to connive at the prisoner's escape, is obviously an un- 
truth. In the first place, Emmet was removed unex- 
pectedly and after midnlghfc from Newgate to the cus- 
tody of Dunn the elder, and brought out for execu* 
tAon only ten hours afterwards. (Justice W98 promptly 
executed in those days.) No time remaned, there- 
fare^ for tampering with the jailer after the £bk^ of 
the prisoner's removal to Kilmainham could have 
become known to his friends ; and in reality, the 
nearest friends and coimcxiuus of Robert Einmct (Mr. 

H , the barrister, Mr. P , and others) cap able 

of making that effort, were themselves inmates of Kil- 
mainham jail^ on suspicion of guilty kno w led irc of the 
conspiracy which burst forth into insurrection on the 

23rd of July previously 

I have the honor to be^ Sir^ &c., 

« B. W/' 

Extract from the Times" February^ 1843. 
Robert Emmbt and tub Gaolbb of Kilmaii«iuam. 

To the Editor (f < the Times/ 

" Bath, February, 12, 1842. 

«SiB, — The writer of this letter begs leave to 
state, that in several recent numbers of The Timee, 
certain extracts from Dubhn newspapers h|bve been 

inserted, conceriiing the unfortunate Robert Emmet 
and the late George Dunn, jailer of Kiimainham, to 
the following effect : — 

** * That when Robert Emnict was under the charge 
of Mr. Dunn, for high treason, an immense sum of 
money, by wa^ of bribe, with an offer of a free pas- 
sage to America, was made him, if he allowed his 
prisoner to go free ; but the honesty of. Mr. Duim 
spurned the bribe/ ' ^ 

Those extracts having so app^ured in T%e Ttmee, 
and being, substantially, perversions of facts, it is 
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respectfully snbmitledy thai in fairneis, the tmtb 
sbavld be spread eommensimtely with the mia-stata- 
ment ; and that it ahenld likewiae go forth to the pub- 
lic through the same great organ of intelligence, and 
its vast circulation, whereby that mis-statement had 
been already so widely diffused. 

ft/ % 

** The matter of present consideration is, the con- 
duct of George Dunn, as to the attempted escape of 
Robert Enunet^ in relation to whichi manifold have 
been the budationa squandered upon the memory of 
Dunn* The following is the tmth : — 

** A proportion was unquestionably made to George 
Donn^ and a eertain mm of money — a bribe, no 
doubt — was offered, for liis aid and instrumentality 
towards effecting the escape of Robert Emmet. But, 
contrary to the statements in the newspapers, that 

Eroposition and that bribe were not ' synirned at by 
)unn.' The proposition was entertained, and a posi- 
tiye assurance ^Ton by him, that he would ' do 
eyery thin^ in his power to effect the escape.' There 
is no indiyidual living, nor has there OTor been any 
other» sare Dunn himsdf^ who had personally known^ 
or who at present knows those facts, but he who 
now states tbero, and who freely admits, as he has 
always admitted, that he did make that proposition. 
No tliird person ivas ever present, no money was ever 
paid to Dunn, and no otier was ever made of a free 
passage to America. Hut, in fact, throughout the 
transaction, Dunn, so far from acting with integrity, 
practised the foulest perfidy. The transaction itself 
occurred, not after the trial of Emmet, but soTeral 
days before it ; and Dunn had neither the power nor 
the means of aeeomplishing the escape, though he had 
given reason to suppose tbat he possessed both, and 
had, with the semblance of sincerity, faithfully pro- 
mised, if possible, to effect it. He was. in fact, at the 
time, neither the jailer of Kilmainham, nor even the 
confidential turnkey at the entrance gate : he was 
merely the turnkey and attendant of the interior de« 
partment where yie state prisoners were confined. 
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But even if he had been the jailer, he could not have 
effected the escape ; for there irsk another person, 
since dead, who, m the guise, an^liinder the '4S0Tert 
and conyenient^seeming,' of a doctoi» bad a paramount 

authority in the prison — a^man whoi appeared there as 
the inspector (or rather the bauntiag spectre) of the 
jail — an incubus sojourning therein day and night, 
about sixteen hours out of tlic twentv-four, and who, 
also acting as the government Overseer or superinten- 
dent of tide state prisoners, commanded even the 
jailer. 

*^ The jailer at that time was John Dunn ; and 
though a namesake, was not the undo of, nor in any 
way related to, George Dunn : the former haying been 

a native of a midland county in England, the latter of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed. On the death of John Dunn, 
two persons, named Stephenson and Simpson, succes- 
sively filled the jailership previously to George Dunn. 
He could not, therefore, as jailer, have had the cus- 
tody of Robert Emmet, and could not, consequently, 
haye had the abihty ascribed to him of effecting the 
escape ; and in his own station, such was impossible, 
though his inability was not then so well known as 
afterwards. 

But properly to understand this question, which 
is actually one of official intrigue and peculation, it is 
requisite, in regard to the machinations which, in con- 
junction with others, Dunn practised on the attempted 
escape of Robert Emmet, again to refer to the per- 
sonage already alluded to, as the superintendent of the 
state prisoners, and who was at that period well 
known as the celebrated Pedro Zendono, the inquisi- 
tor of Kilmainham. 

Of this man's inhuman conduct towards the state 
prisoners, this writer had bitter knowledge and expe- 
rience for more than two years ; which brutal conduct 
has, before three of the supreme judges, been verified 
by the solemn oaths of more than twenty state pri- 
soners, and afterwards, by the exertions of this writer, 
became the subject of parliamentary inrestigatton by 
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Sheridan. And the deeds of this prison tyrant, toge- 
ther with those of his helpmate Dunn» are now among 
the records of parliament. 

" This indiTidual* to whom Downshire had the 

honour of giving birth, having become enamoured of a 
handsome Teinalc, certain circumstances made it desir- 
able that the younrr woman should sj>eodily become a 
wife; and he accordingly bestowed her upon his brother 
soldier, George Dunn, then a pedestrian campaigner in 
a militia regiment ; with the condition, however, that 
the loyer and the husband of this spotless wife, should 
. alike partidpate in her fiivonrs ; and also with the fur- 
ther stipulation, that the loyer shonld, on the first 
oocarion which offered, obtain a post for the husband 
in the jail of Kilmainham, and if possible, have him 
in time advanced to the jailcrship. 

** Tlio>;e little interchangeable acts of friendship 
having continued during the life of the happy lady, 
both without and within the prison — where the bower 
of bliss was the sheriff's execntion-room, — Qeorge 
Dmui accordingly became the turnkey of the state 
prisoners, and, in fulness of time, the jailer of Kil- 
mainham. 

" At the period of the present transaction, George 
Dunn, though only a turnkey, was, from his position 
in the prison, adnjittcd to the honours of the sittings 
with the Orand Tnrniisitor and tlie nominal jailer, 
John Dunn, who, though otherwise a good man, then 
weakly lent himself to the machinations of the other 
parties. Accordingly, about one week before the 
trial of Robert Emmet, it was planned that George 
Dunn should haye a conyersation with him respecting 
his escape. Whereupon, several communications, by 
open slips of paper, in the hand- writing of llobert 
Lmmct, were conveyed to this writer, and answers 
returned by an under turnkey, a convicted felon, 
whom the inquisitor craftily used as the bearer instead 
of Dunn: in one of which shps of paper, Kobert 
Emmet requested this writer, then in an adjoining cell, 
to apply to George Dunn, specifically naming him, 
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and in conqpicuons charact6r8> and to crfTer him a cer^ 
tain sum of money, as stated in sach slip of paper, if 
he (Dunn) would effect his liberation ; the sum so 

offered, to be well and faithfully secured to Dunn, and 
payal)Ie only when the liberation should have been 
effected. 

** The writer of this paper saw the peril and ditii- 
culty, not only of the attempt itself on the part of 
Robert Emmet, but 1m also saw his own peril in mak- 
ing the application. He saw that he was about to 
commit himself, as principal in a case of high treason, * 
the conaeqnences of which were not, and could not be 
unknown to him, Howevtr, apou receiving that par- 
ticular communication, he did not, for a single moment, 
hesitate as to what he should do ; and the Yery first 
opportunity which offered, he made the application. 

la doing so, he admits his legal guilt ; but as to 
any moral guilt, he feels but little compunction. His 
only re^et is, that he failed in the attempt. What 
w«re bi8 motiyes? Robert Emmet was his first- 
cousin, and the ties of nature are not easily broken. 
He had a great and noble heart. He shared with the 
rest of his family, those transcendant talents, which 
have acquired for the name of Emmet an imperishable 
renown. But, above all, he was then upon the thres- 
hold of the grave, the finger of death was almost 
upon him ; and where lives the man, having a human 
heart withm him, who would not, under such circum- 
stances, have made a similar attempt ? If the writer 
of this was a criminal, he feels mroud that he was 
equally so with a Hutchinson and Wilson. 

** However, Dunn received the proposition, includ- 
ing the specification of the sum which would be given, 
in a way which showed, as soon after ])roved, that he 
had been previously trained by his employer to expect 
it. He entertained that proposition, and he treacher* 
ously promised to effect the escape. 

** The sum of money which had been actually offered 
to Dunn, is, in the Dublin extracts, maenified into 
that of £6000, as a strengthening proof of his in- 
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corruptible integrity. Bat» if only one-fourih of that 

sum had been stated, it would have come nearer to 
the truth. However, tlie mere amount is not the 
question — the treachery of Dunn is the point ; and, 
except as regards that, the refusal or non-refusal of 
any aom is iJtogether imniciterial. He was to t oceive 
his reward only upon the condition of accomplishing a 
particular object — and that object, he well knew, was 
mmracticable; so that» even if he had refused the 
bribe — (which he did not)— where would have been 
his merit ? He would then have rrfused a reward, 
which he knew that he never could obtain, except by 
the performance of a condition which he also knew 
that he never could accomplish. 

" Butt itt promotion of the plans concerted by the 
triamTirate, the inquisitor, knowing the relationship 
between Robert Emmet and this writer, permitted a 
degree of intercourse to exist between them. He 
permitted itte correspondence abready stated. He 
permitted Robert Emmet to receiye from ibis writer, 
through Dunn, a supply of clothes, which were in 
fact those that he wore upon his trial. He also per- 
mitted him, under the conduct of Dunn, to stop in the 
passage lefiiding to this writer's cell, which was pur- 
posely in the immediate neighbourhood of his kins- 
man : and, with the eye and ear of Dunn vigilantly 
watching, he permitted Robert Emmet to converse 
from the passage, and to shake hands with this writer 
through tne grated window of his celL And all this 
was done, not from any uncongenial kindness of the 
inquisitor, but as a snare, not only for discovering 
whether any allusion would be made to the insurrec- 
tion, as shewing the privity thereto of this writer, 
but also to provoke, in the presence of Dunn, some 
proposition as to the escajxj, which they could wrest 
mto a proof of a conspiracy and plot between the 

Srisoners, which their own previous conq[>iracy had 
iboured to effect. 
" In furtherance of thdr /Mshemes, the correspon- 
dence whidi by slips of paper was perfidiously pier* 
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mitted to pass between the two prisoners, through 
the convict turnkey, was, in every stage, daily 
waylaid, and conveyed by the overseer to Mr. Chief 
Secretary Wickham, and Alexander Marsclen, the 
Under-Secretary. And without referring to other 
proofs thereof, that correspondence was afterwards, in 
their defence, by them presented through the Castle 
to the House of Commons, and printed in its 
proceedings. 

" The cravings of the Cerberi were soon after fully 
satisfied by that sort of pabulum which they sought 
for their safe keeping of the prison-gates. For the 
overseer, accordnig to parliamentary documents, 
swore before the three judges who sat in the prison 
upon the commission obtained from Government by 
wis writer, that he (the overseer) had prevailed upon 
the Government to increase the salary of George 
Dann, on account of his fidelity, in preventing this 
writer from effecting the escape of Robert Emmet. 
Thus did those conspirators take advantage of their 
own wrong for purposes of pecuniary fraud and per- 
sonal aggrandizement. And as to the overseer, he 
by means of the present transaction and other acts 
equally base, and likewise by a long course of prison 
peculation, from having been an obscure and needy 
adventurer, became a man of wealth. 

" But as to George Dunn's conduct in this transac- 
tion, it is plain that he was not the man of probity, 
the incorruptible servant of justice, which the news- 
paper extracts report him to have been. But, on the 
contrary, that he was a confederate, leagued with the 
other parties, for inveigling Robert Emmet and this 
present writer into a perilous conspiracy ; and, with 
the blackest perfidy, that he was all along plotting 
and working for his own aggrandizement, and that of 
his unprincipled employer — of that base individual 
who was the prime mstigator of the transaction, the 
pivot upon which the machinery moved — that sahried 
and sycophantic peculator, who, as the chief inqui- 
sitor of tliQ prison, conspired with and delegated his 
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Mom, his fSuniliar, ta deooy hk Tietiiiift into a snare, 
in promotion of his own infiwioiis objects ; and that on 
this occasion George Dunn was merely his working 

instruineiit — the rope in the hands of the hanjsrman. 

** One word more, and in conclusion, conceruiag 
the insurrection m wliich po(ir R, Emmet was involved, 
and also concerning MmseilV That insurrection must 
indeed be ik/wed only with absohite and an<][ualified 
condemnation. But as to Robert Emmet indiTidnaUy, 
it win rarely be admitted thai eren in the midst of 
error he was great, in principle untainted, in conrage 
dauntless. And, when upon nis trial, with the ffrare 
already open to receive liini, that the burst of elo- 
quence with which lie shook the very court wherein 
he stood, and cau-ied not alone that viper whom his 
father nourished ' to quail beneath the lash, but like- 
wise forced even that " remnant of humanity/' one of 
those who tried him, to tremble on the judgment-seat, 
waa, under all the circumstanees, an effort almost 
superhuman — a prodigy; not only when he hurled 
upon them that withering defiance and memorable 
castigation, but also wlu ii he advocated the grounds 
tipon which he had acted — exhibiting altogether a con- 
e( iitrntioii of moral integrity, talent, and intrepidity 
unparaileied in the annals of the world. 

" VERAX/' 

COPY OF DISPATCH FROM HIS GRACE 
THE LORD LIEUTENANT OF IRELAND; 
CONTAINING THE CASE OF MR. ST. 
JOHN MASON ; WITH AN APPENDIX, 

Ordered, by the Home of Commons, to be printed, 

June 2, 1S12. 

Dublin Castle, Dec, 1, 1811. 

Dear Sir — Having been directed to furnish iueh 
information as I could, collect, reiatire to Ae earns of 

the arrest and imprisonment of St. John Mason, in 
1803^ and for some time after, I proceeded to lnves< 
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tigate tlio case with all the dihgcncc in my power ; 
but I fomid few orighial papers on the subject; no 
official project or memorandum, and even the infor- 
mation collected by inquiry has been in many parts 
very ragne and unsatiflfactory. Nor can thi» appear 
surprising when it is recollected, that he was arrested 
during the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, and 
while the country was in a state of insurrection, and 
that since his arrest a period of eight years has elapsed ; 
that in that time there have been seven Chief Secre- 
taries, three Under-Secretaries, and three Attornies- 
General ; that notwithstanding changes of adminis- 
tration, and former complaints and inquiries as to his 
treatment in prison, Mr. Mason has now, for the first 
tune, desired a scrutiny into the causes of his arrest 
and detention (at least to my knowledge) whereby 
that part of the subject has bew forgot The case, 
as far as I have been aUe to Xscaret it, was this : — 
" St, John Mason was first cousin to Robert Em- 
met ; his trial is in print, and the reading of it might 
be no bad preparation for any gentleman who wished 
to understand the state of JJubhn at that time, and 
the views and feelings of government : Emmet's con<- 
eern in the insurrection of July 23> 1803, appeared 
by the papers which on that night were found in the 
Rebel Depot in Mass-lane, and sent to die Castle, 
some of which were proved- on his trial ; so ikr the 
government was fully informed ; but what the extent 
of their information in other respects was, it is per- 
haps impossible now to discover : wo must endeavour 
to ascertain the facts, and suppose them to have been 
known at the time. 

For some months previous to the insurrection. 
Emmet had lived in or near Dublin, occupied chiefly 
in' preparations for that ereni, At the time of the 
insurrection, and for some lime be&xre^ but how long 
does not appear, St. John Mason, the first coufion and 
intimate friend of Emmet, resided at Sea Point, a 
genteel boarding-house, about four miles from the 
city, to which he probably had made frequent visits. 
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though this docs not appear : I cannot find any evi- • 
dence of any intercourse having taken place between 
them during this time ; but it seems natural, that in 
the alarm and doubt, and suspense wliich followed the 
23rd July, it should have been at least strongly sus- 
pected d^t such intercourse had existed. 3la8on 
certunly took no part in the murdm in Thomas- 
street; the insurrection in that quarter took place 
aboot nine o'clock in the evening, at which time he 
was ill a large company at the house of a very re- 
spectable gentleman wliu resided about miles 

from town, and from Sea Point. Even this, 

however, did not tend to exempt him from all suspicion, 
as it was generally said that the company were sur- 
prised at ms not coming till eight o'clock, (though a 
dinner-party) and at his arriying there, not from Sea 
Point, Dut from town. On that night Mason lay at 
Sea Point ; on the next or the following night he lay 
at an hotel in James-street, almost adjoining the spot 
where the insurrection had broken out, and from 
thence proceedt d by various modes of travelling as 
far as Nenagh, that being the direct way to Kerry, 
where Mason's connections lay ; there he was arrested 
(it does not appear on what day) by » a Ma- 
gistrate of the County, in consequence, as he states, 
of an order for that purpose from the then Under 
' Secretary. In Mason^s letter-case were found some 
letters, particularly one directed to him, concerning 
which he expressed considerable anxiety, saying, that 
it was from a female in London. This letter the 
magistrate read, and forwarded with the rest, and the 
prisoner, to the Castle. It cannot be found, but the 
magistrate's account of it is, that it purported to be 
from a woman, but was expressed as if it had some 
coyered meaning; mentioned a longing till her nails 
should grow so kng as to tear flesh and draw blood, 
and in more than one place expressed a wish to draw 
blood. On the whole, the magistrate states his opinion 
to have been at the time, that the letter was written 
by Emmet, 
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Mr. Mason was transmitted to Dublin, where> on 
the 9th of August, he was under the Chief Secretary's 
wamuit committed to Kibnainham. 
[See the Magistrate's Statement, Appendix, No. 1. 

" 111 the latter end of August Robert Emmet was 
taken, and committed to the same prison. 

" George Dunn, an Englishman, I'ormerly one of 
the underkeepers, and a confidential attendant on tiie 
state prisoners, and now the chief keeper of Kil- 
mainham, swears, That about the 5tli of September, 
(being at that time one of the underkeepers) he was 
applied to hj Mr. St. John Mason to procure the 
escape of Emmet, then also a prisoner in Kilmainham 
jail, for which he promised him the sum of five hun- 
dred pounds ; adding, tliat should Emnii t get clear 
off, he (Dunn) would receive one thousand pounds in 
all, and that he should be kept harmless. Dunn fur- 
ther swears, that conceiving it his duty to prevent, if 
pos«ble, the execution of such a plan, and that the 
best mode of doing so was not immediately to reject 
Mason's proposal, he promised to consider it ; but in 
the mean time communicated with his * superiors in 
office,* and, in consequence of the directions he received, 
had another interview with Mason, and said he would 
enil( uvour to eoinply with his request ; upon which 
Mason gave him a note to deliver to Emmet, which 
note he withheld, but communicated the contents to 
Emmet, and it was ultimately handed to Mr. Wick- 
ham. 

" Dunn also swears, that Mason tiien proposed, 
with which Dunn seemed to comply, that he should 

procure the key from Mr. John Dunn, the then keeper, 
while at dinner, and so let Emmet escape, and inform 
Emmet thereof, that he might take such steps as he 
thought necessary, which he accordingly did; that 
Emmet then gave him a note to Mr. Mason to pro- 
cure clothes for the purpose of disguise, which note 
he was directed to shew to Mr. John Dunn die keeper, 
and afterwards delivered it to Mason, who said * * * 
would be with him the following day, and would pro- 
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cure what was desired : tliat Mason gave him (Dunn) 
several things to carry to Emmet, which he imme- 
diately shewed to his superiors, and then deUvered 
them to Enimot, except some articles wliich were con- 
sidered improper to be conveyed to liini. 

Dunn further swears, that he afterwards informed 
Maaon, that it would be ont of his power to effect 
Emmet's eaoape, as Mr. John Dunn/.tiie then keeper, 
remained entnrely in that part of the prkon; upon 
which Mason gave him a prinea note as a reward 
(which lie also handed to his superiors). At the .same 
time, Dunn swears, that Mason requested him to 
instruct * * * a jn rson whom he supposed would he 
produced on ICnnnet's trial, how to act according to 
the directions Mason then ^ve Dunn, for the purpose 
of preventing her giving evidence. 

Emmet was tried on the 19th, and executed on 
the 20th of September. After bis trial, he wrote a 
letter to Mr. Wickham, then Chief Secretary, evi- 
dently not with any hope of pardon or respite, but 
apparently dictated by a sense of justice, and by that 
sentiment of mairnaniimt v with which, whatever his 
crimes may have been, he certanily conducted himself 
on that solemn occasion. In that letter he declared, 
that it had been his intention not only to have acknow- 
ledged the delicacy with which he had been personally 
treated, bnt to haye done the most public justice to 
the mildness of the then administration of this coun- 
try, and at the same time to have acquitted them, as 
far as rested with him, of any charge of remissness in 
not having previously detected a conspiracy, which 
from its closeness, he knew it was impossible to have 
done. 

" That Emmet had Mason then in his thoughts 
cannot be prored ; but it can scarcely be supposed that 
he would haye unnecessarily used such language if he 
had been satisfied of the innocence of so near a relative, 

confined, to his knowledge, in the same prison. 

{Si^d) "J. S. TOWNSEND.^' 
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Noi 1. 



Copy of the Examination of the Magistrate, Chief 
ikcretary'a Oj^ce, ZhibUn Castle, Sept&nber 26, 1811. 

Arrested Mr. Jolin Mason in 1803, in conse- 
quence of a letter from this office from Mr. Marsden, 
as witness thinks, and thinks he shewed Mason the 
letter brought to him by a yeoman of the name of 

f found Mason in an inn at Nenagh, and took 

him ; he appeared at first very much frightened. He 
searched him, found nothing on his person, nor in his 
desk or letter-ease, which he opened; but wished 
much to get one particular letter, which he said was 
from a girl in London. Witness desired to see it, and 
on reading thought it a sort of disguise, probably from 
Emmet, written in too anibiirnons a manner ; kept no 
copy. It purported to be from a woman, and one of 
the expressions was, of a longing till her nails should 
grow so long as to tear ilesh and draw bloody and 
repeated several times, ' Oh I how I long to draw 
blood.* Witness sent it to the Castle with the rest, 
and observed on it in his letter; read none of the 
others, but sent the whole sealed up. He returned 
witness thanks for his kind treatment in the morniiig, 



been taken up ; he said he had been quizzing some 
ladies at Sea Point with politics, and supposed they 
had reported of him ; he said he had lain m a hotel in 
James-street a night or two after the 2drd of July, 
and had travelled in various ways to Nenagh. 

Witness knows he was at Sea Point on the night 
of 23rd July, 1803. 

" He was civil to witness, but, as he has heard, 
quarrelled with every person in whose custady he was 
after. 

In some time after * * * * told witness that a 
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man from Kerry had informed him, that the people 
there were ready to rise bat for the aiveet of their 

Coluncl by witness. 

"Witness h;\*l a relation of his own name who held 
a place in tlie lu \ r nnes in Kerry, and wrote to witness 
to get him removed, as ho expected to be murdered 
for his name, cm account of witness. haviug arrested 
MaBon«'' 

No. 2. 

Copy of onifhial Note in the hand-writing of Mr. 
St. John Maaon; — now in the Chief secretary's 
Ofice. 

" You must relinquish every idea of not going alone, 
or nothing can be done. I see no reason why G. 
(George Dunn) should go ; on the contrary, consider 
it wouKl be most imprudent and impolitic, and the 
delay of disooyery may be for the hour even by his 
staying. I have a friend at Booterstown, who will 
be here to-morrow. If he can, I know he will pro- 
cure a blue coat that will do, but it cannot be brought 
here. Surelv vou would be less liable to discovery 
by benig alone, wherever you went for two nights. 
Tiio only possible reason you can have for not having 
G. stay, is on account of R. aud A. In short give 
up that idea, or the whole will be impracticable. G. 
will be safe by remaining (not so if he goes) ; it may 
be unpleasant to him at first; but he has nothing to 
do but to persist in his negligence and braye it. 

** You must go singly ; consider the clue to dis- 
covery in G. A. 11. and E. wife of oiie connection, of 
another, and so on, &c. Prepare, therefore, to go 
alone. 

*' You say, if you could all be safe for two nights ; 
suppose I grant all but the ' if/ But I say the dif- 
ficulty of concealment, eren afterwards, would be 
ten-fold for each person: once more I conjure you 
not to think of it. 
September, 1803.'' 
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No, IIL 

Copy of aa original note in the handwriting of Mr. B. 

Emmet, now in the Chief Secretary's Office. 

''Ask G. at what time Mr. D dines, and if he leaves 
any one at the door then. Though it might be a little 
early, yet, as he is longer away then than at any other 
time» it would better enable us all to go out, and, with 

the change of dress, would not be noticed. If it cannot 
be done then, he must watch the tiist opportunity 
after dinner that Mr. D. goes down the house, and let 
loe out immediately ; 1 will be ready at the moment. 
Don't let him wait till the guards are doubled, if he 
can avoid it^ but, if he cannot do it before, let him be 
on the watch then, as D. will probably go to giTe them 
instructions when placing them in the yards, as he did 
last night. I am anxious not to defer it till to-morrow, 
as I tieard the officers who came the rounds consulting 
with him about pladng the sentries for better security, 
and think 1 heard thoin mention me in the Hall. D. 
also came in at one o'clock last night, under pretence 
tliat he thought he heard me calling. If it is delayed 
till to-morrow, it must be done at dinner-time. If 
sentries are placed in the hall by day, the only way 
will be» whene?er D. goes down, let G. whistle ' God 
aaye the Kinff^ in the passage, and I will immediately 
ask to go to me necessary, and will change my clothes 
there instantly ; but» in this case» G. must preriously 
convey them there. Send for a pair of rilyer specta- 
cles, (No. 5 fits my sight) which will facilitate the 
disguiiic ; after I am gone, G. must convey the clothes 
I wore away. 
Sept. 1803." 

No. IV. 

Copy o£ a letter from Mr. Hubert Emmet to the 
Right Hon. Wm. Wickham. 

Sept. 10, 1803. 
" Sir, — Had I been permitted to proceed with my 
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yindicatioD, it was my intention not only to hav» 
' acknowledged the delicacy which I feel, with gratitude, 
that I have been personally treated^ but also to hare 
done the most pnblic joBtice to the mildneai of the 
present adminnstration of this eoimtry, aad^ at Aesame 
time, to have acquitted them, as far ;is rested with me, 
of any chiu irc of remissness in not having previously 
detected a c<^n-|tira( y, which, from its closeness, I 
know it was impossible to have done ; I confess that 1 
should have preferred this mode, if it had been per- 
mitted, as it would thereby haye enabled me to clear ' 
myself from an imputation under which I might, in ' 
conseijuence, he^ and to haye stated why auch an 
administration did not preyent^ but, under we neeniiar 
situation of this country, perhaps rather aeemerated, 
my determination to make an effort for the overthrow 
of a government of which I do not think equally 
high. 

" However, as I have been deprived of that oppor- 
tunity, I think it right now to make an acknowledge- 
ment which justice requires of me as a man» and which 
I do not feel in the least derogatory from my decided 
principles as an Irishman. 

I am, &C. 

(Signed) BOBERT EMMET. 

" Rt. Hon. W. Wickham, 
" &c. &c. &c/' 

No. V. 

Copy of a letter from Mr. George Dmm, to Dr. 

Trevor ; with Dunn's aflSdavit annexed. | 

Sir, — Your haying required from me an exact 
statement of my conduct, relative to the intended 
escape of Mr* Emmet and Mr. Busselli prisoners 
confined in Kilmainham jail, in the year 1803, and 
since executed, I take the Uberty of submitting the 
following facts, the authenticity and accui^acy of which 
I am ready to verif y upon oath. 

** In that yeai% about the 5th of September^ I was 
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appUed to by Mr. St. John Mason, a prisoner tlien 
confined in Kilmainham, and since liberated, to procure 
from prison the escape of Mr. Emraet, for which he 
promised me the sum of five hundred pounds ; and if 
Mr. Emmet ahould^ in ooDsequence, get dear off 
(meaning his escape from prison) I ahould receiye a 
thousand pounds in all, and that he would keep me 
harmless. Conceiving it my duty to prevent^ if pos- 
fiible» the execution of such a plan, abd that the best 
mode of doing so was not to immediately reject his 
proposal (by which I should be precluded from all 
further information) I told him I would consider upon 
what he mentioned. I immediately informed you 
thereof, andreceiycd your directions how I should act, 
in consequence of which, I had another interview with 
Mr. Mason, and said» I would endeaYour to comply 
with the request ; upon which he gave me a note to 
delirer to Mr. Emmet, which I gave to you, the con- 
tents of which I have no doubt but you recollect ; and 
which, you since informed me, you handed to Mr. 
Secretary Wickham. Mr. Mason then proposed (with 
which I seemed to comply) that I should })rocure the 
l^ey from Mr. Dunn, the then keeper, while at dinner, 
and then let Mr. Emmet escape ; and to inform him 
(Mr. Emmet) thereof, that he might take such steps 
as he thought necessary, which I accordingly did, and 
Mr. Emmet gave me a note to Mr. Mason, to procure 
clothes for tiie purpose of disguise ; which note I 
shewed, by your directions, to Mr. Dunn, the keeper. 
I afterwards delivered it to Mr. Mason, who informed 
me, tihat *•♦♦♦♦♦ would be with him the following 
day, and procure what was derired. In two days 
after, Mr. Mason gave me several things to carry to 
Mr. Emmet, which I immediately shewed to you, and 
then dehvered them, except some articles which you 
mentioned to me were improper to be conveyed to 
him. 

I then informed Mr, Mason, that it would be 
out of my power to effect Mr. Emmet's escape, as 
Mr. John Dunn, the keeper, remained entirely in that 
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part of the prison ; upon whicli Mr. Mason gave me 
a guinea note, wliii h 1 Iianded to you, and instructed 

, a person whom he supposed would be produced 

on Mr. Emmet's trial, how to act according to the 
directioDA he then eaTe on that oocacdon, for Uie pur- 
pose of preTenling her to go, or to gire eyide&ce. 

(Signed) " GEO. DUNN." 

The docomenta omitted in this memoir are those 
portions of the documents whieh relate to the attCTipIs 

made to effect liussell s escape, wliich have been 
inserted in Russell's memoir. 

Having inserted the information of the secret m- 
former of the government, which represents Mr. 
Mason as a person long connected with treasonable 
proceedbgs, I think it due to Mr. Mason to insert his 

Setition to the House of Commons, in 1811» and a 
uty to my oonntrymen, thus to shew the evid^t 
refutation of the foul calumnies against him, and to 
exhibit a specimen of the information on which the 
lives and Hberties of Irishmen have been taken out of 
the protection of the law, and made to depend un the 
fantasies and caprices of a minor functionary of the 
Irish government. 

No. VIIL 

Copy of an Extract in Book from the letter 

signed 

Mason has assodated much and intimately with the 
Irish rebels ; he is a natire of Kerry ; was in Dublin 

College, and graduated in 1797. Was one of a 

Committee then held at a printing-office in Exchequer- 
street, when lie with * * * * o? Kerry, and ♦ * * • 
of Tipperary, were deiuited ajxents to Kerry; the 
former was the county representative, the two latter 
the colonel and adjutant general, by the request of A. 
O'Connor and Emmet. 

On the arrest at Ohver Bond's, Mason 

went to Wales, and liYcd near Tenby. Mason soon 
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after . entered his name on the Inns of Court. In 
snimner, 1800^ he made a yisit at Fort George. He 

then went to Hamburgh; thence to the 

Hague. * * *, * * ♦ *, * * *, 

* * *, * ♦ * were at Liverpool with the crew of 

the Hoche, disguised as Frenchmen. Mason, at the 

desire of , went there, suppHed them with money, 

met them in London, contrived to have them Jirst 
exchanged, and paid their expenses to Dover : and 
when it was known that thej were there, but their 
persons not known, Mason caused some Frenchmen 
to pass for them, who thereupon were sent to Ireland, 
where the stratagem was discovered too late. Mason 
has some fortune. 

From the Hwae he went to Cobletz, from thence 
to London, by Embden ; there lie lodged, first, iu 
Marlborough-street, then in Kentish town, and last, 
in Cro^y^-st^eet, Westminster, associating with several 

disaflfected persons, particularly , , , 

, , , . With the last he was at 

Cheltenham last summer (1802) ; was a relation of 
Robert Emmet, and his .class-fellow in College ; is 
cautious and timid. 

MR. MASOI^S MTITION, PRBSBNTED BY MR. SHBRmAN, 

2Gth June, 1811. 

The Petition of St. John Mason, JSsq.y as presented 
to the House of Commons, May .17, 1811, by the 
Right Hon. U. B. Sheridan. 

" To the Honourable the Commons of the United 
Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parlia- 
ment assi^nbled, > 

** Thb humble Petition of St. John Mason^ 

" Most respectfully sheweth^ 

" That your I\titiouer was admitted a member of 
the Irisli Bar, in Trinity Term, 1803. 

That, in August thereof, your Petitioner was. 
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when on circuit, arrested at the distance of serent j 
miles from Dublin, to which he was directly oonveyedi 
and eommitted to the priaon of Kilmainham, where 
jour Petitioner was detained in close and rigkl cus- 
tody, for more than two years. 

" That the instrument, by virtue of which your 
Petitioner had been so eommitted, was a State-war- 
rant. siLriicd bv Mr. Wickham, then Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, under the Earl of Hardwicke's Adminiih 
lration» and by his Excellency's command^ eontaining 
a sweepng aoKi general eharge of treason ; and that 
said wamnt did not specifjr that said charge waa 
foimded om any informatum mm upon oatii« 

" That your Petitioner and his friends haTO applied 
to the Irish goverumcnt, m every shape, both person- 
ally and otherwise, respecting its oppressive treatment 
of your Petitioner ; solieitiug JE'o^i^ia^it^/'R'/^/and claim- 
ing to be informed of the cause of your Petitioner's 
having been so deprived of his Uberty for more than 
two rears ; biit> tiiat all snch applioattcm haw besn 
wholly unayiuling^ in consequence, as your Petitkmer 
doth firmly, but most re(q>ectfully» assert to tiiis 
honourable House, of the absolute inaUIity of Aat 
goyemment to state, with truth, any just cause what- 
soever for such rigorous and unjubt imprisomnent of 
your Petitioner. 

" That, as it is impossible for your Petitioner to 
prove the negative of an undefined and unspecified 
charge, your Petitioner can, in general terms only, 
most solemnly declare his innocence; — to establish 
which, your Petitioner had, also, during his imprison- 
meat, when he was at the mercy of Tue and corrupt 
informers, repeatedly, but in Tain, demanded from the 
sittd ^ymiment of Ireland, that Right which the Con- 
stitution gives to ever J jsubject of the land, against 
whom accusation has been laid, namely, a Teial by 
the Laws of his count ru ! 

" That the infrincreinent and suppression of justice, 
which had been exercised in the ease of your Peti- 
tioner, not coming within the scope or cognisance of 
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any legal tribunal, your Petitioner begs leave, with 
the most becoming respect, to approach this honour- 
able House for Constitutional redress; aad» as an 
injured subject of ibis reahn, in whose person the 
f^eneral rights of the commimitT have been violated^ 
humbly appeal against such yiolation and suppresmon 
of justice ; — and, fortified as well by the rectitude of 
his conduct, as by a firm confidence in the protecting 
justice of this honourable House, your Petitioner begs 
permission to present iiis complaint against that Officer 
of the State, nnder whose government such violation 
bad been committed ; and whom your Petitioner, how- 
ever elevated mi^ht have been the tmst and station 
to which that Officer had been exalted^ cannot eansti- 
UiUanaUy consdder as divested of responsibility for the 
acts of that trust, as exercised during his administra- 
tion in Ireland ; — which said coinplaint your Petitioner 
most humbly begs to present to this lu uuurable 
House, as his duty, in the last resort, to society and 
to himself, cludlenging all inquiry, and defying all 
imptUation on his probity and honour. 
, That your Petitioner doth, therefore, distinctly 
and directly charge the government of the £arl of 
Hardwicke, when that noble Earl was Lord lieuten- 
ant of Irdand, with Injustice and Oppression, by 
having, in the person of your Petitioner, abused, to 
the injury and destruction of the subject, the discre- 
tionary ]jowers of that trust, which had been granted 
for his protection ; and further, that the said Earl of 
Hardwicke has since continued to deny to your Peti- 
tioner that hiunble measure of justice, an acknowledge 
wient of Ms innocence, of which your Petitioner can- 
not but think his Lordship is now convinced* And 
your Petitioner now humbly prays that this honour- 
abk Home, which your Petitioner looks up to as the 
Grand Depositary and Guardian of the Public Rights, 
according to the structure of the Constitution, will be 
graciously pleaded to grant to your Petitioner, who is 
now in humble attendance, awaiting the pleasure of 
this honourable House^ such means and opportunitie^i 
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of sabstantiating his iaid allmtioiiB, as may^ in its 
wisdom, appear best oalenlatea for the attunment of 

bucli his object, and for the accomplishment of justice ; 
— your Petitioner so praying, nut unly for the purpose 
of vindicating his character, but also under the pro- 
tection of this honourable House, of guarding, by his 
humble €jforUy tlis rig/Us of tlie siUyject againat similar 
in/ractions ; which rights have been so unconstitution- 
ally violated in the person of the indiyidual, your, 
homble Petitioner. 

" And your petitioner sbaU, &c. &c. 

" ST. JOHN MASON." 



CHAPTER XV. 

« 

On Monday, September 19, 1803, at the spedal 
oonimission before Lord Norbury, Mr. Baron George, 
and Mr. Baron Dftb^i Robert Emmet was put on his 
trial, on a charge of high treason, under 2$ Edward 
III. The counsel assigned him were Messrs. Ball, 
Burrowes, and M'Nally. 

The Attorney-general, Mr. Standish O'Grady, 
opened the indictment. In the learned c^entleinan's 
address to the jury, the establishment of the prisoner's 
guilt seemed not to be a matter of more importance 
than the defence of the government from the appear- 
anee of surprisal, or the suspicion of havine suffered 
a conspiraqr, serious in its unsounded depui and un- 
known extent/* to' hare assumed a more formidable 
shape than a double policy and a feeble execotiTO were 
calculated to deal with. In fact, in the speeches of 
the Attorney -general, the Solicitor-general, and the 
King's Counsel, Mr. Pluaket, the hearers were ])er- 
petually, thouo^h, of course, unintcnticuuilly, reminded 
of the squabble between the Governor and the 
General. 

The Attorney-general, in the course of his able 
address, said : — Perhaps at former periods some 
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allowance might he made for the heated imaginatioiis' 
of enthofidasts ; perhaps an extravagant love of liberty 
might for a moiiient supersede a rational nnderetand- 

ing, and might be induced, for want of sufficient ex- 
perience or capacity, to look for that liberty in revo- 
lution. But it is not the road to liberty. It throws 
the mass of the people into agitation, only to bring the 
worst and most profligate to the surface. It origin- 
ates in anarchy, proceeds in bloodshed, and ends in 

crael and unrelenting despotism Gentlemen, I 

do not wish to undertake to speak in the prophetic. 
But when I consider the vigilance and firmness of his 
Majesty's Government, the spirit and discipline of his 
Majesty's ti noj^s, and that armed valour and loyalty 
which, from one end of the country to the other, has 
raised itself for the purpose of crushing domestic 
treason, and, if necessary, of meeting and repelliuf;,^ a 
foreign foe, I do not think it unreasonable t§ Jindulge 
a sanguine hope that the continuance of the same con- 
duct upon the part of government, and -of the same 
exertions upon the part of the people, will long pre-. 

serve the nation free, happy, and independent... 

Gentlemen, upon former occasions, persons were 
brought to the bar of this court, i in plicated m the 
rebellion, in various, though inlerior degrees. But if 
I am rightly instructed, we have now brought to the 
bar of justice, not a person who had been seduced by 
otherSj^ but a gentleman to whom the rebellion may be 

traced, as the origin, the life, and soul of it I do 

sincerely lament with him (the prisoner), that some of 
those who have been hitherto brought to justice, were 
comparatively speaking, insigni6canfc persons. They 
were not, I admit, prime movers of this treason ; but 
I trust the commission may not pass over without 

some distinguished examples." 

At the conclusion of a speech of considerable length, 
the jury were told to give the prisoner the full benefit 
of any defence he miffht make, and dispassionately 
consider the nature of ins vindication. 

L 3 
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KXAMINATION OF WITNBA8B8. 

"Joseph Rawlins, Esq., being sworn, deposed to a 
khuvvK'<lL:i^ uf the prisoner, and recollected having 
been in his company some time in the month of De- 
cember last, when he understood from him that he 
had beoi to see his brother at Brussels. On his 
erow-ezaminatioDy the witness said, that in oonTersa- 
tions with him on the subject of eontin^tal pditics, 
the prisoner avowed thi^ the inhabitants of the 
Austrian Netherlands execrated Buonaparte's govern- 
ment ; and, from the whole of the prisoner's conver- 
siition. the witness had reason to believe that he 
higldy condemned Buonaparte's conduct and gOTem- 
ment. 

*• Mr. George Tyrrel, an attorney, prored the 
esceention, in ute month of June last, of the lease of a 
honae in Butterfield-lane, Rath&mham, firom Michael 
Frayne to the prisoner, who assomed on the oeoasion 
the name of EJllis. Mr. Tyrrel was one of the sub- 
scribing witnesses to the lease, and a persou liamed 
Wiiham Dowdall was the other. 

" Michael Frayne, wlio leased the above-mentioned 
house to thi' prisoner, proved also to that fact, and 
that he gave ium possession of it on the 23rd of April 
preeedmg ; that the prisoner and Dowdall lived in the 
most sequestered manner, and apparently anzicras of 
eonoeahnent. 

John Flemingi a natiye of the Ckmnty of Kildare, 
sworn : deposed Uiat on the 2drd of July, and for the 
year previous thereto, he Lad been ostler at the 
White Ball Inn, Thomas-street, kept by a person 
named Dillon. Tlie house was convenient to Marshal- 
lane, where the rebel Depot was, and to which the 
witness had free and constant acoeas— having been in 
the confidence of the conspirators, and employ^ed to 
bring then ammunition and other things. He saw 
the penons there making fHke-handles, and heading 
them with the iron part ; he also saw the blunder- 
busses, firelocks, and pistols in the Depot : and saw 
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ball-oartridges making there. Here the witness iden- 
tified the prisoner at the bar, whom he saw in the 
Depot for the first time on the Tuesday mormng after 
the explosion in Patrick-street — (that explosion took 

place on Saturday, the 16th of July). The witness 
nad opened the gate of the inn-yard, which opened 
into Marshal-lane, to let out Quiglcy, when he saw 
the prisoner, accompanied by a person of the name of 
Palmer ; the latter got some sacks from the witness, 
to eouTey ammunition to the stores, and the prisoner 
'Went into the Depot, where he continued almost con- 
itotly until the eyening of the 23rd July, durecting 
fhemiparalionsfor^insiirrection, and haying the 
chief authority. He heard the prisoner read a little 
sketch, as the witness called it, purporting that 
erwy officer, non-commissioned officer, and ja-ivate 
should have equally everything they got, and have 
the same laws as in France. Being asked wliat it 
was they were to share, the prisoner replied, * what 
they got when they were to take Ireland or Dublin.' 
He saw green uniform jaekets making in the Depot 
by different tailors, one of whom was named Colgan. 
He saw one uniform in particular — a green coat, moed 
on the sleeyes and ddrts, &c. and gold epaulets, like 
a [general's dress. He saw the prisoner take it out of 
a desk one day and show it to all present — (here the 
witness identified the desk, which was in court) ; he 
also saw the prisoner, at different times, take out 
papers, and put papers back into the desk ; there 
was none other in the store. Quigley used, also, 
sometimes to go to the desk. On the evening of the 
2&rd July, wSness saw the prisoner dressed in the 
uniferm ahoye described, with white waistcoat and 
psntaloons, new bo<M» and cooked hat, and white 
feather. He had also a sash on him, and was armed 
with a sword and case of pistols. TLo prisoner 
called for a big coat, but did not get it, to disguise 
his uniform, as he said, until he went to the party 
that was to attack tlie Castle. Quigley and a pers< a 
luuned Staibrd had uniforms like th^ of Jb^mmot, but 
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had only one epmlet. Qnigl^J l^ad a white feather, 
and Stfliford a green one. Stsaord was a bakor in 
TbonuMtreei. About nine o'clock, the priaoner 
drew his sword« and called out to * Come on, m\ buys/ 
He sallied out of the Depot, aceompanied by Qnigley 
and Stafford and about lili v men, as well as he could 
judi^e, armed with pikes, blunderbusses, pistols, &c. 
They cnt^i-ed Dirty-lane, and went iVom thence into 
Thomas-street. The prisoner was in the centre of 
the party. They be^ to fire in Dirty-lane, and 
also when they got into Thomas-street. The witness 
was with the party. The prisoner went into the 
stores by the name of Ellis, tie was considered by 
all of tihem as the general and head of the business ; 
the witness beard him called by the title of general. 
In and out of the Depot it was said that they were 
preparing to assist the French when they should land. 
Quigley went into the Dejuit by the name of Graham. 

** Terence Coigau, the tailor named in the foregoing 
evidence, being sworn, deposed that on the Sunday 
previous to the insurrection, he came to town from 
Lucan, where he lived; having met vrith a friend, 
they went to Dillon's, the White Bull Inn, in Thomas- 
street, luid drank, until the witness, overcome with 
liquor, fell asleep, when he was convejnd in this 
state of insensibihty into the Depot in Marshal-lane ; 
and when he awoke the next morning, he was set to 
work making green jackets and white pantaloons. He 
saw the prisoner there, by whose directions every- 
thing was done, and who he understood was the chief. 
He recollected seeing the last witness frequently in the 
Depot while he was there. He also saw the prisoner 
often at the desk writing. The witness corroborated 
the general preparati<»is of arms, ammunition, &c., 
for the insurrection. 

Patrick 1 arrell sworn : deposed that as he was 
passing through Marshal-lane, between the hours of 
nine and ten o'clock on the evening of Friday, the 
22nd of July, he stopped b^ore the malt stores or 
Depot on hearing a noise therein, which surprised 
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him, as he considered it a waste house. Immediately 
the door opened, and a man came forth, who caught 
him, and asked him what he was doing there? The 
witness was then brought into the Depot, and again 
asked what broudit him there» or^hM he been ever 
there before? He said he had hot; They asked 
him did he know Graham ? He replied he did not. 
iJno of the persons then said that witness was a spy, 
and called out to * drop him immediately/ which the 
witness understood that they meant to shoot him. 
They brought him up stair^i, and, after some consulta- ^ 
tion, they agreed to wait for some person to come in 
who would decide what should be done with him. 
That person having arrived, he asked the witness if 
he knew Graham ? He replied that he did not. A . 
light was brought in at the same time, and the wit* 
ness, having looked about, was asked if he knew any 
one there ? He replied he knew Quigley. He was 
asked where ? He replied that he knew him five or 
six yeai's ago, in the College of Maynooth, as a brick- 
layer or Mason. The w^itness understood that Quig- 
ley was the person who went by the name of Graham, 
Here witness identified the prisoner as the person who 
came in and decided he should not be killed, but he 
should be taken care of and not let out. The witness 
was detained there that night and the whole of the 
next day, Saturday, the 23rd, and was made to 
assist at the different kinds of work. 

" He assisted in taking boards from off a car ; the 
boards, he said, were made into cases, and pikes put 
into tliem. These cases the witness described as 
being made of the outside slabs of a long beam, taken 
off about an inch or more thick ; four or five inches at 
eaoh end of the beam was cut off; the slabs were 
nailed together, and these pieces put in at the ends — 
80 that it appeared like a rough plank or beam of 
timber. He saw several such cases, filled with pikes, 
sent out. The witness stated that on the evening of 
the 23rd he saw three men dressed in green uniforms, 
richly laced; one of whom was the prisoner, who 
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Wiwv two gold epault'ts, but the othor two only one 
each. The prisoner had also a cocked hat, sword, 
and pistok. When the witness was lielping oat one 
of the boiiiii prepared for ejcploeioiiy he eontriTed to 
make hk escape. 

On bis orots-examiiiation, in which the intetro^a* 
tones were sageested by the prisoner^ the only thing 
remarkable in the evidence of the witness was, that he 
heai ii a printed paper read, part of which was, that 
nineteen counties were ready to rise at the same time, 
to second the attempt in Dublin.'* The witness also 
heard tiiom say, * that they had no idea as to the 
French reUef, but would make it good themselTes.' 
In answer to a qnestion from the C&urt, the witnees 
said that he gaYO hoiSoftnation of the cvcamstances 
deposed in his evidencet* next morning, to Ifr. 
Onnsby, in Thomas-street^ to whom he was steward. 

Sergeant Thomas Rice proved the proclamation 
of the Provisional Government, found iu the Depot. 

** Cuiuiiel Spencer Thomas Vassal being sworn, de- 
posed that he was field officer of the day on the 23rd 
of July ; thfit havini: gone to the Depot in Marshal- 
lane, he found there several small proclamations, 
addressed to the citizens of Dublin, and which were 
quite wet. He identified one of them. The witness 
also identified the desk wUoh the prisoner used in ihe 
Depot. Having remained dbout a quarter of an hoar 
in the Depot, he oommitted to Major Greville the 
care of its contents. 

** Questioned by tlie Court — The witness said, that 
he visited the Depot between three and four o'clock 
on Sunday morning, it havinf>: been much advanced in 
daylight before he was suffered to go his rounds. 
. ** Alderman Frederick Darley sworn — Proved hav- 
ing found in the Depot, a paper directed to ' Robert 
Euis, Butterfield also a paper entitled, ' A Tr€«Uise 
on the Art of War/ The latter had been handed at 
the time to Captain Evelyn. 

" Captain Henry Evelyn sworn — Deposed having 
been at the rebel Depot the morning of Sunday, the 
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24th of July, to see the things removed to the bar* 
raekfi, and that he found a paper there (which, being 
fihown to him, he identified), xhis paper was a manu- 
script draft of the greater part of toe proclamation of 

tlic ProYislonal Government, altered and interlined in 
a great many places. 

** Robert Lindsay, a soldier, and Michael Clement 
Fraync, quartermaster-sergeant of the o8tli Regi- 
ment, proved the conveyance of the desk (then in 
court) to the barracks ; and the latter identified a 
letter which he found therein. The letter was signed, 
* Thomas Addis Emmet,' and du*ected to * Mrs. Em- 
met, Miltown, near Dublin/ and began with 'My 
dearest Robert.' It bore a foreign post-mark. 

" Edward Wilson, Esq., recollected the explosion of 
gunpowder which took place in Patrick-street, previous 
to the 28rd of July ; it took place on tlie 16th. He 
went there, and found an apparatus for making gun- 
powder ; was certain that it was gunpowder exploded* 
I^roTed the existence of a rebelUous insurrection ; as ~ 
did also Lieutenant Brady. The latter added, that 
on an examination of the pikes, which he found in 
Thomas-street, four were stained with blood on the 
iron part, and on one or two of them, the blood ex- 
tended half way up the handle. 

** .Tohn Doyle, a farmer, beini^ sworn, deposed to 
the following effect — That on the morning of the 26th 
of July last, about two o'clock, a party of people came 
to his house at Ballymace, in the parish of Tallaght, 
seven miles from Dublin. He had been after drink- 
ing, and was heavv asleep ; they came to his bedmde, 
and stirred and caUed him, but he did not awake at 
once ; when he did, and looked up, he lay closer than 
before ; they desired him to take some s])jrits, which 
he refused ; they then moved him to the middle of the 
bed; and two of them lay down, one on each side of 
him. One of them said, ^ You have a French general 
and a French colonel beside you, what you never had 
befcnre/ For some hours the witness lay between asleep 
and awake. When he found his companions asleep, 
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he stole out of the bed, and found in the room some 
bItmderbusseSf a gun, and some pistols. The number 
of blonderbuflseSy he believed, was equal to the num- 
ber of persons, who, on being collected at breakCsst^ 
amonntod to fourteen. (Here he identified the pri- 
soner as one of those who were in the bed with him). 

** The witness then further stated, that the prisoner, 
on going away in the evening, put on a coat with a 
great deal of Lace and tassels (as he expressed it). 
There was anuthor itcrson in a similar dress: thev 
wore on their departure great coats over these. The 
party left his house between eight and nine o'clock in 
tbeeyenine, and proceeded up the hill. The next 
morning, the witness found under the table, on which 
they breakfasted, one of the small printed procbona- 
tions, which he gare to John Robinson, the barony 
constable. 

" Rose Bagnal, residing at Ballynascorney, about a 
mile farther up the hill from Doyle's, proved, that a 
party of men, fifteen in number, and whom she de- 
scribed similar to that of the preceding witness, came 
to her house on the night of the Tuesday immediately 
after the insurrection. Three of them wore green 
clothes, ornamented with something yellow: she was 
so frightened, she could not distinguish exactly. One 
of them was called a general. She was not enabled 
to identify any of them. They left her hou:se about 
nine o'clock the following night. 

"John Robiiisou, constable of the barony of Upper 
Cross, corroborated the testimony of the witness 
Doyle, relative to the small proclamation which he 
identified. 

** Joseph Palmer sworn— Deposed that he was clerk 
to Mr. CJolville, and lodged at his mother's house, 
Harold's-cross. He recollected the apprehension of 

the prisoner at his mother's house, by Major Sirr ; 
and that he did lodge there the preceding spring, at 
which time, and when he was arrested, he went by 
the name of Hewitt. The prisoner came to lodge 
there the second time,, about three weeks before tins 
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last time, and was habited in a brown coat, white 
waistcoat, white pantaloons, Hessian boots, and a black 
frock. Those who visited the prisoner inquired for 
him by the name of Hewitt. At the time he was 
arrestedy there was a label on the door of the house, 
expressiye of its inhabitants ; it was written by the 
witness, but the name of the prisoner was omitted, at 
his request, because he said he was aEnud goTOrnment 
would take him up. 

The prisoner, in ditfcrent conversations with the 
witness, explained why he feared to be taken up. He 
acknowledged that he had been in Thomas-street on 
the night of the 23rd of July, and described the dress 
he wore on that occasion, part of which was the waist- 
coat, pantaloons, and boots already mentioned, and 
particularly his coat, which, he said, was a very hand- 
some uniform. The prisoner had also a conversation 
with the witness about a magazine, and expressed 
much regret at the loss of the powder in the Depot. 
The proclamations were likcwiisc mentioned by the 
prisoner ; and he planned a mode of escape, m the 
event of any attempt to arrest him, by going through 
the parlour window into the back house, and from 
thence into the fields. Here the witness was shown a 
paper, found upon a chair in the room in which the 
prisoner lodged, and asked if he knew whose hand- 
writing it was i He replied that he did not know ; 
but was certain that it had not been written by any of 
his family, and there was no lodger in his house be- 
sides the prisoner. 

" The examination of this witness being closed, ex- 
tracts from the proclamation addressed to the citizens 
of Dublin, were read. 

** Major Henry Charles Sirr sworn and examined — 
Deposed to the arrest of the prisoner, on the evening 
of the 25th of August, in the house of Palmer, in 
Harold's-crm. 

Mr. M'Nally said, as Mr. Emmet did not intend 
to call any witness, or to take up the time of the 
Court by his cuuiisel stating any case, or making any 
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obsorvations on the evidence. He presumed the trial 
was iiosf closed on both sides. 

" Mr, Plunket stood up and said — * It is with ex- 
treme reluctance that, under such circamstances^ I do 
not feel myself at liberty to follow the example which 
has been set me by^the counsel for the prisoner/ 

" The Attoroey-Oenend said — As the prisoner's 
dedining to go into any ease wore the impression that 
the case on the part of the crown required no answer, 
it was at his particular desire tliat Mr. Plunket rose 
to address the Court. 

** Mr. Plunket made a speech, exceeding in length 
that of the Attorney-General, the former occupying 
twelye pages of the printed report^ the latter only 
nine. The learned gentleman commented on the evi- 
dence with eztraonUnary skill and prerision^ and 
brought home» at eyery sentence of it, ^It enough 
to haye eonyicled twenty men, in the awfm situation of 
the prisuner. He said, * With regard to this mass of 
accumii lated evidence, forming irrefragable proof of 
the guilt of the prisoner, 1 conceive no man, caj^Ue of 

putting together two ideas, can have a doubt/ 

In observing upon the conduct of the prisoner at 
the bar, and bringing home the evidence oi his guilty 
Mr. Phmket sai^ * I am bringing home guilt to a 
p^cMB, who, I say, is the centre, the life, blood, and 

soul of this atrodons conspiracy/ The prisoner's 

aim was, not to reform the abuses of the government, 
but ' to sever tlie connection between Great Britain 
and Ireland/ 

Gentlemen, I should feel it a waste of words and 
of public time, were I to address you, or any person 
within the limits of my voice, were I to taUi of the 
frantic desperation of the plan of any man who speca- 
lates upon the diuolntion of that empire, whose glory 
and whose happness ' depends upon its indissiduble 
connection. But wwe it practicable to sever that con- 
nection, to untie ihe links which bind us to the British 
constitution, and to turn us adrift upon the turbulent 
ocean of revolution, who could answer for the exist* 
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ence of this country, as an independent country, for a 
year ? God and nature have made the two countries 
essential to each other. Let them clina to each other to 
the end of time ; and then, united affection and loyalty 
will be proof against the machinations of the world.''* 

* The eloquence of this passage is, perhaps, only inferior to that 
of one in a speech of Mr. Piunket, delivered in the Irish House of 
Commons, in a debate on the Union, on the 16th of January, 1800, 
(from the '*PariiaBieatary Debates," p. 89. Moore, Dublin.) 

'^ISMfftM pvlnc^lm of repulsion," said Mr. Plnnkcl; '*yes, bat 
there are principlea of sttrftotioa ; and from these, the enlightened 
stateaman extracts the principle by tvhich the countries are to be 
harmoniously <rovemeJ. A.8 soon would I listen to the shallow 
observer ot nature who should say, there i> a ceiitrifu'^al force 
impressed ou our globe, and, therefore, lest she should be hurried 
into the void of space, let us rush into the centre to be oonsumed 
there. No ; I say to this rash arraiguer of the dispensations of the 
Almighty^ tliere are impulses, f^m whose wholesome opposition 
Btenud Wisdom liaa declared the law by which we revolve in 
our proper sphere, and at our proper distance. So I say to the poli- 
tical visionary, from the opposite system which you object to, I see 
the wholesome law of imperial connexion derived ; I see the two 
countries preserving their due distance from each other, generating 
and imparting heat, and light, and life, and health, and vigour ; and 
I will abide by the wisdom and experience of die ages whidi are 
past, in preference to the speculations of any modern philosopby. 
See, I warn the ministers of this country a^tunst persevering in 
their present system. Let them not proceed to offer violence to the 
settled principles, or to shake the settled loyalty of the country. Let 
them not persist in the wicked and desperate doctrine wliicli places 
British connexion in contradistinction to Irish freedom. I revere 
them both : it has been the habit of my life to do so* For the presvt 
constitution I am ready to make any sacrifice. I have proved it. 
For British connexion I am ready to lay down my life. My actions 
have proved it. Why have I done so? Because I consider that con- 
nexion e^^^ential to the freedom of Ireland. Do not, therefore, tear 
aisunder, to oppose each other, these princi])les which arc identified 
iu the minds of loyal Irishmen. For me, I do not hesitate to declare, 
that if the madness of the revolutionist should tell me, you must 
sacrifice British connexion, I would adhere to that connexion in pre. 
fereuce to the independence of my country ; but I have as little 
hesitation in saying, that if the wanton ambition of a minister should 
assault the freedom of Ireland, and compel me to the alternative, I 
would iiing the connexion to the winds, and I would clasp the inde- 
pendence of my country to my heart. I trust the virtue and wis- 
dom of the Irish parliament and people will prevent that dreadful 
altemalive from arising. If It should come, be the guilt of it on 
thb heads of those who make it necessary.** , 

<• The dreadful altematiTe" came hi a few weeks after the deK. 
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Mr. Plunkety in his speech on Emmet's trial, truly 
said, " If the wiaeet head that ever lived had frameid 
the wiaeet system of laws which human ingenuity 
could deTise ; if he were satisfied that the system were 
exactly fitted to the ^position of the people for whom 
he intended it, and that a great portion of the people 
were anxious for its adoption, he would take leave to 
say, that under all these circumstances of fitness and 
disposition, a well-judging juitid and a humane heart, 
UMjidd p<xuse awhUe, and atop upon the brink of kis 
purpa$e, be/are he waidd hazard the peace of his coun- 
try ^ by ruorting to force for the estabU^ment of his 
aytiem." 

Would to God that wise and tndy Christian senti- 

timent had tempered the ardour and controlled the 
enthusiasm of that noble-minded being, whose youth 
and inexperience had been thrown on such bad times, 
and were so unfitted to contend with the villany in 
high places tliat predominated in them. 

•* The proclamation,'* Mr. Pluoket said, " told the 
people of Ireland, ' the effort was to be entirely 
their own, independent of foreign aid.' But out of 
that^ prodamation he would convict the prisoner of 
duplicity ; for he tells the government, if they put 
down the present effort, * they would have to crush a 
greater cfi'ort, rendered still greater by foreign alli- 
ance.' But while they were introducing their new- 
fangled French principles, they forget to tell the 
people whom they address, that they have been en- 
joymg the benefit of equal laws, by which the pro- 



yeiy of Mr. Plunket's able, tpeeoli, and the indignant orator elasped 
hia' . hands with astonislitnent, outlived the Union, and in tturee 
years and a half after its accomplishment, poor Robert Euiinet very 
foolishly thoug^ht Mr. Plunk et had been in earnest in what he so 
eloquently threatened to do — he unfortunately *' flung the connexion 
to the winds" iu reality ; and Mr. Plunket was one of his prosecu- 
tors, who, in the neoeaaary discliarge of bis duty, had to call on a 
jury to^ eondemn the yonng man, who had done what he himself had 
vowed to do hypothetically and metaphorically in his place in parlia- 
ment. Mr. Plunket's appointment to the office of Solicitor-General, 
was gaietted the 17tb of November, 1803. 
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pertjr, the peraon, and constitutional rights and privi- 
leges of ewetj man were abundantly protected. They 
have not pointed cut arinffU mHcmce of oppreeaicn*^.. 

Did any man presume to invade anotiier in the 

enjoyment of his property ? If he did, was not the 
punishment of th^ law brought down upon him? 
What did he want 1 What is it that anv rational 
freedom could expect, and that this country were not 

fully and amply in the possession of?" 

Tiiree years and six months had passed over since 
the one thing needful to the happiness of Ireland was 
to have been clasped to the heart* It had been torn 
away ; and lo, and behold I there was not a single 
instance of oppression, nothing of rational freedom, 
• that the country was not fully and amply in posses- 
sion of ! 

** When the prisoner reflected/' said Mr. Plunket, 
** that he had stooped from the honourable situation in 
which his birth, talents, and education placed him, to 
debauch the minds of the lower orders of ignorant 
men, with the pliaatoms of liberty and equality, he 
must feel that it was an unworthy use of his talents/' 
&C..1.... " It was not for him/' Mr. Plunket, " to 
say, what were the limits of the mercy of God, what 
a smcere repentance of those crimes Inight effect ; but 
he did say, that if this unfortunate young gentleman - 
retained any of the seeds of humanity in liis heart, or 
possessed any of those quaUties whieli a virtuous edu • 
cation, in a liberal seminary, must have planted in his 
bosom, he will make an atonement to his God and his 
country, by employing wliatever time remains to him, 
in warning his deluded countrymen from perseyering 
in their schemes. 

Much blood has been shed, and he, the prisoner, 
would, perhaps, have been immolated by his followers, 
if he had succeeded. They were a blood-thirsty 
crew, incapable of listening to the voice of reason, and 
equally incapable of obtaining rational freedom, if it 
were wanting in this country, as they are of enjoy iiifj 
it They imbrue their hands in the most sacred blood 
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ot the country; and yet, tlif^y call upon God to prosper 
their cause, as it is just.'' Mr. IMunket ended by say- 
ing, But as it is atrocious, wicked* and abominable, 
I most devoutly invoke that God to coofoMdaiid ofver- 
vrhefan it/' 

Lord Norbur;^ then charged the jury ; and it ousht 

in fairness, I vnD not say to that much injured, but 
much reprobated man, to be stated, that liia speech 
was as free from rancour, as it was in the nature of 
tilings for any speech of Lord Norbury's to be, ad- 
dressed to a ]»risoner on his trial, or to a phunti^ in a 
cause that came before him. 

The jury, without retiring firom the box, brought in 
a verdict of Guilty, 

The Attorney-General prayed tfie jn lament of the 
Court. 

Mr. M'Nally, on the part of the prisoner, stated a 

request, which, probably, ought to bo addressed to the 
Attorney -General, that judgment might not be made 
until the folio winir da v. 

The Attornrv (jleneral, Mr. Sfandish O'Orady, 
said, ** It was impossible to comply with the rjequest." 

The Clerk of the Crown then, in the usual form, 
addressed the prisoner, condnding in these words, — 
" What have you, therefore, now to say, why judg- 
ment of death and execution should not be awarded 
against you, according to law V* 

Mr. Emmet, standing forward in the dock, in front 
of the bench, said, — My l*)rds, as to why iiuln:ment 
of death and execution shuukl not be passed upon rae, 
according to law, I have nothing to say ; but as to 
why my character sliould not be relieved from the 
imputations and calumnies thrown out against it, I 
have much to say. I do not imagine that your lord- 
ships will give credit to what 1 am going to utter ; I 
have no hopes that I can anchor my character in the 
breast of the court, I only wish your lordships may 
suffer it to float down your memories until it has found 
some more hospitable harbour to shelter it from the 
storms with which it is at present buffeted. Was I to 
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suftci only death, after being adjudged guilty, I should 
bow in silence to the fate which awaits me ; but the 
sentence of the law which delivers over my body to 
the executioner, consigns my chamcter to ofjloquy. A 
man in my situation has not only to encounter the dif- 
ficulties of fortune, but also the diffioulties of preju- 
dice. Whilst the man dies, his memory lives ; and 
iJiat miue may not forfeit all claim to the respect 
of my countrymen, I seize upon this opportunity to 
-vindicate myself from some of the charges alleged 
against me. f I am charged with being an emissary of 
France : it is false — 1 am no eniissary. I did not 
Avish to deliver up my country to a foreign power, and 
least of all, to France. Never did I entertain the 
reiLiotest idea of establishing French power in Ire- 
land. From the introductory paragraph of the ad- 
dress of the Provisional GoTernment, it is evident that 
every hazard attending an independent effort, was 
deemed preferable, to the more fatal risk of introduc- 
ing a French arm^ into this country. Small, indeed, 
would be our chum to patriotism and to sense, and 
palpable our affectation of the love of liberty, if we 
were to sell our country to a people, who are not only 
slaves themselves, but the unprincipled and abandoned 
instruments of imposing slavery on others. And my 
lords, let me here observe, that I am not the head and 
life's blood of this rebellion. When I came to Ire- 
land, 1 found the business ripe for execution* I was 
asked to join in it. I took time to consider ; and aft^ 
mature deUberation, I became one of die Provi- 
sional Government ; and there then was, my lords, 
an agent from the United Irishmen and Provisional 
Government of Ireland at Paris, negotiating with the 
French Government, to obtain from them an aid suf- 
ficient to accomplish the separation of Ireland froni 
Great Britain, the preliminary to which assistance 
has been a guarantee to Ireland similar to that A^hich 
Franklin obtained for America; but the intiuiatiou 
that I, or the rest of the Provisional Government, 
meditated to put our country under the dominion of a 
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jMjwer which lias been the enemy of freedom in every 
part of the globe, is utterly false and uafouuded. Did 
we entertnin any such idea5, how could we speak of 
giving freedom to our countrymen ? how could we 
Msome mich ao exalted motive ? If such an inference 
is drmwn from any part of the prodamatkm tif the 
proviMonal goTemment, it calumniatea their liews, and 
18 not warranted by the fact. 

** Connexion with Franoe was, indeed, intmded, 
but onlv as far as mutual interest would sanction or 
requiro. Were they to assume any authority incon- 
sistent with the purest independence, it would be the 
signal for their destruction. We sought aid, and we 
B#ti^ht It — as we had assurance we should obtain it — 
as auxiliaries in war, and allies in peace. 

Were the French to come as invaders or enemioB, 
uninrited hj the wishes of the people, I should oppose 
them to the utmost of my strength. Yes I my coon- 
trjrmen, I should advise yon to meet them upon the 
beach, with a sword in one hand, and a torch in the 
other. 1 would meet them with all the destructive 
fury of war. I would animate my countrymen to 
iuiinolate them in their boats, before they had contami- 
nated the soil of Tiiy cnnntry. If they succeeded in 
lauding, and, if forced to retire before superior dis- 
cipline, 1 would dispute every inch of ground, burn 
every blade of grass, and the last intrenchment of 
liberty should my ^rare. What I could not do- 
mysefr, if I should fidl, I should leave as a last charse 
to my countrymen to accomplish : because I should 
feel conscious that life, any more than death, is un- 
profitable, when a foreign nation holds my country 
m subjection. 

** Reviewing the conduct of France to other coun- 
trie-^, coulfl we expect better towards us? No; let 
not then any man attaint my memory by believing 
that I cQuld have hoped to give freedom to my country* 
by betraying the sacred cause of liberty, and commit- 
ting it to the power of her most determmed foe. Had 
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I done 80, 1 hadnot deeerredto live ; and, dying with 
each a weight upon my character, I had merited the 
honest execration of that country which gave me 
birth, and to which I would give freedom What has 
been the conduct of the French towards other coun- 
tries ? they promised them Uberty, and when they got 
them into their power, they enslaved them. What 
has been their conduct towards Switzerland, where 
it baa been stated that I had been? had the people 
there been desirons of French assistance, I would 
have sided with the people, I would have stood 
between them and the French, whose aid they called 
in, and, to the utmost of my ability, I would havo pro- 
tected tliem from evorv attempt at subjugation; 1 would, 
in such case, have fought against the French, and, in the 
dignity of freedom, I would have expired on the thres- 
hold of that country, and they should have entered it 
only by passing oyer my Ufeless corse. Is it then to be 
supposed that I would be slow in making the same sacri- 
fices for my native land ; am I, who lived but to be of 
service to ray country, and who would subject myselt' 
to the bondage of the grave to give her freedom and 
independence, am I to be loaded with the foul and 
grievous calumny of being an emissary of French 
tyranny and French despotism ? My Lords, it may 
be part of the system of angry justice, to bow a man's 
mind by humiliation to meet the ignominy of the 
scaffold, but worse to me than the scaffold's shame, or 
the scaffold's terrors, would be the imputation of 
having been the agent of the despotism and ambition 
of France ; and, whilst I have breath, I will call upon 
my countrymen not to believe me guilty of so foul a 
crime against their liberties, and against their happi- 
ness. 1 would do with the people of Ireland as I 
would have done with the people of Switzerland, could 
I be called upon at any future period of time so to do. 
My object, and that of the rest of the provisional 
govemment, was, to effect a total separation between 
Great Britain and Ireland, to make Ireland totally 

M 
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indepandeDt of Oreii Britein, but mot to let har be* 

come a dependant of Franoe. 

" When iny spirit shall iiave joined those bands of 
martyred heroes, who have shod their blood on the 
hciiffold, and in the field, in defence of their country, 
this is my hope, tiiat my memory and name may serve 
to animate those who survive me. 

" While the destmction of that government which 
upholds its dominion by impiety against the Most 
HIgli, which displays its power over man as over the 
boMle of the fieuit whidi sets man upon his brodisr, 
and lifte his hands, in religion's name, against the throat 
of Ills fellow, who believes a little more or less than 
the government standard, which reigns amidst the cries 
of the orplians and of the widows it has made." (Here 
Ml*. Emmet was interrupted by Lord Norbury). 

After a few words on the subject of his objects^ 
purposes, and the final prospect of sneeess, he was 
again interrupted* when he aaid — 

** What I have spoken was not intended for your 
lordships, whose situation I eommisemte rather than 
envy ; my expressions were for my countrymen. If 
there he a true Irishman present, let my last words 
cheer him in the hour of affliction.'* 

Lord Norbury interrupted the prisoner. 

" 1 have always understood it to be tlie duty of a 
judge, when a prisoner has been convicted, to pro- 
nounce the sentence of the law. I have aho under- 
stood that judges sovetimes think it their duty to hear 
with ^tienoe, and to speak with humanity ; to exhort 
the victim of the laws, and to offer, with tender 
benignity, his opinions of the motives by which 
he was actu itcd, in the crime of which he was 
adjudged guihj- That a judge has thought it bis 
dutv so to nave done, 1 have no doubt ; but where i;* 
the boasted freedom of your institutions — where is the 
vaunted impartiaUty, clemency, and mildness of your 
courts of justice, u an unfortunate prisoner, whom 
your policy, and not jtutiee, is about to deUver mto 
the hands of the executioner, is not suffered to explain 
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his motives, sincerely and truly, and to viudicate the 
principles by which ne was actuated ? 

" My Lords, it may be a jiart of the system of angry 
justice^ to bow a man's mind by humiliatkon, to the 
purposed ignominy of the scaffold ; but worse to me 
than the purposed shame^ or the scaffold's terrors^ 
would be the tame endurance of such foul and un- 
founded imputations as have been hud against me in 
this court. You, my Lord, are a judge. I am the 
supposed culprit. I am a man — you are a man also. 
By a revolution of power, we might change places, 
though we never could change characters. If I stand 
at the bar of this court, and dare not vindicate mv 
character, w?iat a farce is your jtutiee I If I stand 
at this, bar, and dare not vindicate my daraoter, how 
dare ym eo^maniaU it f Does the sentence of death, 
which your unhallowed policy infficts on my body, con* 
dcmn my tongue to silence, and my reputation to re- 
proach ? Your executioner may abridge the period of 
my existence, but, while I exi:st, 1 shall not forbear to 
vindicate my character and motives from your asper- 
sions ; and, as a man to whom fame is dearw than life, 
I will make the last use of that life in doing justice to 
that reputation which is to live after me, and which is 
the only legacy I can leave to those I honour and love, 
and for whom I am proud to perish. As men, my 
Lords, we must appear on the great day at one 
common tribunal ; and it will then remain for the 
Searcher of ail hearts to shew a collective universe, 
-who was engaged in the most virtuous actions, or 
actuated by the purest motives^— my country's op- 
pressors, or " 

(Here be was interrupted) and told to listen to the 
sentwce of the law.) 

" My Lords, will a dyin^ man be denied the legal 
privilege of exculpating himself in the eyes of 3ie 
community from a reproach thrown upon him during 
his trial, by charging him with ambition, and attempt- 
ing to cast away, for a paltry consideration, the hber- 
ties of his country, why then insult me, or rather, 
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why insult justice, in demanding of me why sentence 
of death should not be ponounced against me ? I 
know, my Lords, {hat toe form prescribes that you 
should put the Question, the form also eonfers a n^ht 
of answering. This, no doubt, may be dispensed with, 
and so nuglit the whole ceremony of the trial, since 
nentence was already pronounced at the Castlo before 
your jury were impanelled. Yonr Lordships are but 
tlu; priests of the oracle, and 1 submit, but I insist on 
the whole of the forms." 

(Here Mr. Emmet paused, and the court desired 
him to proceed.) 

** I lutre been charged with that importance in the 
efforts to emancipate my country, as to be considered 
the key-stone of the combination of Irishmen, or, as 
it has been expressed, ' the life and blood of this con- 
>ipiracj.' You do me honour overmuch : you have 
uiveii to the subaltern all the credit of the superior, 
i'here are men concerned in this conspiracy, who are 
not onhr superior to me, but OTon to your own concep* 
tions of yourself, my I^ord ; men, before the splendour 
of whose genius and Tirtnes I should bow with re- 
spectful dderenoe, and who would not deign to call 
you friend — who would not disgrace themselves by 
shading your blood-stained hand." 

(Here he was interrupted by Lord Norbury.) 

" What, my Lord, shall you tell me on my pas^^age 
to the scaffold — which that tyranny of which you are 
only the intermediate minister, has erected for ray 
death — that I am accountable for all the blood that 
has and will be shed in this struggle of the oppressed 
against the oppressor ? Shall you tell me this — and 
must I be so very a slave as not to repel it ? 

I ilo not fear to approach the Omni|)otcnt Jadge, 
to answer for the conduct of mv short lite : and am I 
to stand appalled here before a mere remnant of mor- 
tality ? Let no man dare, when I am dead, to charge 
me with dishonour — let no man attaint my memory, 
by beUeving that I could have engaged in any cause, 
-kit of my country's liberty and mdependence. The 
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'proclamation of the provisional government speaks my 
views — no inference can be tortured from it to coun- 
tenance barbarity or debasement. I would not have 
submitted to a foreign oppression, for the same reason 
that I would have resisted tyranny at home/' 

Lord Norbury — "Mr. Emmet, you have been 
called upon to shew cause, if any you have, why the 
judgment of the law should not oe enforced asNunst 
you. Instead of shewing any thing in point of law, 
why judgment should not pass, you have proceeded 
in a manner the most unbecoming a person in juur 
situation ; you have avowed, and endeavoured to 
vindicate principles totally subversive of the govern- 
ment, totally subversive of the tranquilhty, well-being, 
and happm^ of that country which gave you birth ; 
and you have broached treason the most abominable. 

" You, Sir, had the honour to be a gentleman by 
birth, and your father filled a respectable situation 
under the eoyernment. You had an ddest brother, 
whom death snatched away, and who, when liying, 
was one of the greatest ornaments of the luir. The 
laws of his country were the study of his youth ; and 
the study of liis maturer life was to cultivate and sup- 
port them. He left you a proud example to follow ; 
and if he had lived, he would have given your talents 
the same virtuous direction as his own, and have 
taught you to admire and preserve that constitution, 
for the destruction of which you have conspired with 
the most profligate and abandoned, and associated 
yourself with hostlers, bakers, butchers, and such 
persons, whom you invited to council, when yott 
erected your Provisional Government...... 

** If the spirits," said Emmet, ** of the illustrious 
dead participate in the concerns of those who were 
dear to them in this transitory scene, dear shade of 
my venerated £Gither, look down on your suffering 
son, and see has he for one moment deviated from 
those moral and patriotic principles which you so 
early instilled into his youthful mind, and for which 
he has now to offer up his life. 
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** My L#ord, you are impatient for the sacrifice. 
The hlood which you seek is not congealed by the 
artificial terrurb w hich surround vour yictim — it cir- 
( uLites warmlv and nnrutiled tliroutyh its channels, 
and in a Uttle time it will cry to heayen — be yet 
patient I I have but a few words more to say — I am 
gmoff to my cold and siient grsTe — ray lamp of Ufe is 
nearly eztingnished — I hare paried with overy thkig 
that was daar to me in this me, and for my connla^'B 
cause with the idol of my soul, the object of my affeo^ 
tiuus. My race is run — the grave opens to receive 
me, and I shik into its bosom. I have but one re- 
quest to ask at my departure from this Avorld, it is 
the charity of its »ilmce. Let no man write my epitaph; 
for as no man who knows my motives dare now yindi- 
cate 4hem» let not prejudice or ignorance asperse them. 
Let ihem rest in obsmuity and peaee^ my memory be 
lefk in obliTion, and my tomb remain uninscribed, unt3 
other times 9cdA other men can do justice to my cha- 
racter. When my country takes her place among the 
nations of the earth, then, and not till then, let my 
epitaph be written. I liave done.'* 

Lord Norbury, after an address wliich was pro- 
nounced with emotion neyer before exhibited on any 
former oocasion by his Lordship, pronounced the 
dreadful sentence, ordering the prisoner to be eie- 
cnted on the following day, Tuesday. When tiie 
prisoner was removed nrom the dock, it was about ten 
o'clock at night ! I ! 

The account of the proceedings on the trial, 1 haye 
taken from Ridgeway s Keport ; but the report of 
Kmmot's speech is sadly mutihited ; a great deal oi 
interesting and important matter is omitted. Mr. 
Ridgeway was one of the Council for the Crown; 
and it is well known that the reports of the trials in 
1798, and it is probable that those in 1803, had to be 
submitted to the Castle functionaries, and snbjeeted to 
revision, before publication. The Report of Robert 
Eiiiinet's Speech, in the Hibernian Magazim of 1803, 
is far more simple, and equally correct, as far as it 
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goes ; but tliere are likewise many omissions. It was 
only by submitting the various versions of the speech 
to the revision of persons who were present at the 







in 


1 





pronounced by £minet» and comparing 
sages, that a cop/ could be obtained, wherein the 
omitted matter was supplied^ and the additions were 
stntok mtf which certainly were not improfements of 
Watty Gox and others. Mr. BuchaQian, the late 
Consul of New York, Dr. Macabe, the Rev. Dr. 
Haydon, the Rev. Dr. Macartney, and others wliose 
names I am not at liberty to disclose, and amongst 
them one whose retentive memory has preserved every 
striking passage, an Es^lishman, now filling situation 
of UiMT of MS of the principal police offices in London, 
wmB present at the trial or £amiet» and one and all 
speak of his address, as surpassing in thriffing do- 
quence in that speech any thing they had ever wit- 
nessed in oratory. Emmet pronounced tiic spcecli iu 
so loud a voice as to be distinctly heard at the outer 
doors of the Court House ; and yet, thy ugh he s|)r>ke 
in a loud tone, there was notliing boisterous iu liis 
manner, his accents and cadence of voice, on the 
contrary, were exquisitely modulated* His action 
was very remarkable, its greater <^ lesser vehemence 
corresponded with the rise and fall of hk voice. He 
is described as moving about the dock, as he warmed 
in his address, with raj)id, but not ungraceful motions, 
now in front of the railing before the bench, then 
retiring, as if his Ijudy, as well as his mind, were 
swelling beyond the measure of their chains. His 
action was not confined to his hands, he seemed to 
have acquired a swaying motion of the body when he 
qiKike in puUic, which was peculiar to him, but there 
was no . affectation in it. It was said of Tone, on his 
trial, by a bye stsnder, that he never saw any one 
cast affectation so far behind him. The remark with 
equal truth might have been applied to Emmet. His 
trial commenced on the morning of the 18th of Sep- 
tember, 1803, and terminated the same evening at 
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ten o'doeky and a few boon were all tfaat were giym 
to him to prepare for eternity. Tuesday was fixed 

for his execution ; he had prayed, through his counsel, 
of the Attornej-Gencral, not to be brought up for 
jut lament till the Wednesday, his application was 
refused ; the ministers of justice were impatient for 
the sacrifice ; the ministers oi merc^ and of humanity 
were abroad, or had reeiipied thenr places, or were 
driren from tjie Ca8tle» or were drowned in their own 
teara. Poor Emmety at ten o'dock at night» was 
removed firom the eonrt-bonse in Oreen-street to 
Newgate, there he was heavily ironed by Grc i:rg the 
jailer, and placed, it is supposed by the Time s Cor- 
respondent, in one of the condemned cells. The 
^(•veriiment appear to have become alarmed least any 
attempt should be made at a rescue ; there is some 
reason to think that some project of this kind was in 
eontemphfction, and that Robert Emmet had been 
made acquainted with it After midnight> when the 
few brief honrs the prisoner had to live ought to have 
been sacred from disturbance, an order came from the 
Secretary at tlic Castle forthwith to have the prisoner 
conveyed to Kilmainham jail, a distance of about two 
miles aud a half. And the fears of the government 
were made to appear in anxious desire of the Secre- 
tary to consult the comfort of the condemned man. 
If this was the case why did he wait till after mid- 
night, to issue his orders. 

Poor Emmet once more entered Kilmainham jail I 
It is said that George Dunn, at seeing him mi&r, 
heavily fettered, and the marks of blood on his 
stockings, wab moved even to tears ; and that he was 
provided with refreshments, which he was much in 
need of, having been on his legs nearly eleven hours 
in court, aud never having tasted food since he had 
left the jiul. I have omitted to state, that the trial 
commenced at ten o'clock in the morning, and termi- 
nated at ten at night The court was crowded to 
excess. He was dressed in black, wore a black velvet 
stock and Hessian boots. The speech of Mr. Plunket 
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on Emmefc'fi trial has been the subject of much contro* 
versy, which it is impossible, in the memoir of Robert 
Emmet, to leave unnoticed or affect to be ignorant 
of. I feel anything but a desire to enter on tiiis 
subject ; however, having to treat of it, I shall confine 
myself to tho t;i>k of placing before the reader all the 
authentic information there is on the subject, and 
leave him to draw his own conclusions — premising 
simply, that much falsehood has crept into the details 
respecting the intimacy of Lord — ^then Mr. Plunket 
with the father of Thomas Addis Emmet. 

Having required a search to be made in the Court of 
King's Bench for an affidavit of Lord Plunket, in the case 
of the King at the suit of the Right Honourable W. C, 
Plunket against Gilbert and Hodges, I found that an 
affidavit had been filed in that case in the latter part 
of 1811, and that two orders had been pronounced on 
it in Hilary term, 1812. 

"the king re gilbert and hodoes. 
The Bight Honourable WiUiam G. Plunket, of 
Stephen's green, in the city of Dublin, maketh oath 
and saith, that he hath read in a book entitled — 
* Sketches of History, Politics, and Manners, taken 
in Dublin and the North of Ireland, in 1810,' 
the following passac^e : — ' Mr. Plunket, the lato 
Attorney-General of Ireland, is an admirable public 
speaker, either at the Bar or in Parliament. This 
gentleman, however, was much roprobated for his 
conduct on the trial of Mr. Emmet for high treason, 
about seven years ago. Mr. Plunket, who was then 
only Kind's Counsel, conducted the prosecntion 
against this unfortunate vounff man with a rancour 
and virulence wliich sliocked and surprised every per- 
son acquainted with his obligations to liis father and 
family. Mr, Plunket*s reason for this conduct has 
never been made known, though it injured him very 
much in public estimation. Crown lawyers have at 
all times been of the blood -hound tribe; they seldom 
lose scent of their prey, either from conenderations ot 
gratitude or humanity. We have an instance of this 

H 8 
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in the prosecution of Lord Eases, on whom the cele- 
bmled Bacon, then Attorney-general, exhwigted 
every opprobricmft term in '"the Enghah langaage, 
ihooch ttos amiable noUemaii had been his greatest 
benmctor and constant and unalterable friend.' Th» 
deponent c>ailh, he believes himself to be the person 
designated in the foresroing passage by the name of 
Mr, Pluuket, and that the object of the said passage 
is to represent this deponent as having conducted a 
wosecntion for high treason against the kte Robert 
Emmet with ranoonr and Tirulenoe, so gross as to 
shook and surprise the public ndnd, and that the pas- 
sage is farther intended to represent this deponent as 
having Tiolaled the dictates oi gratitude and honour, 
by cxcitin^y such virulence and rancour against a 
person Iruni whose father and family this deponent 
had receiv^^Ml cdnsidei-able obliiZiUions. This deponent 
saitb, that the entire of the charges and insinuations 
against thi. depoumt contained in theM pauages are 
untrue* Tins deponent saith, that he was personally^ 
an utter stranger to the said Robert Emmet, neyer 
haiinp, to the knowledge tins defKment, seen him 
until he was arraigned, and on the trial in the Dublin 
Court, and never liaving had any intercourse with 
him of any kind, directly or indirectly : and this 
deponent saitli that fie never received the slightest or 
remotest obhgation from the said Robert Emmet, or 
from the father, or from any one individual ot the 
iamily of the said Robert Emmet. And this deponent 
saith that the father of the said Robert Emmet was a 
physician, rending in the city of Dublin : tiiis depo- 
nent was not eren on sodh tmns of ac<|ttainiance with 
the said Dr. Emmet as to bow to him m the streets ; 
and this deponent never was, to his recollection or 
belief, in a private company with the said Dr. Emmet, 
or in a room, in his life, save once, and that, as this 
deponent believes, upwards of twenty years a^o, at 
tho house of the said Dr. Emmet, on the invitafeon of 
his son, Thomas Addis Emmet, with whom the de- 
ponent had been intimate when in the Uniyersity of 
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Dublin, and when a student at the Inns of Court in 
Kngland ; but tliis deponent saith that, within a very 
short time after the said Thomas Addis Emmet had 
-been called to the Irish Bar, which was, as the depo* 
mmt saith, some time in May, 1790, all mihsmcj 
betweoi him and this deponent had ceased — ^princi* 
pally in conseqnenoe, as this deponent saith, of a 
total opposition between the opinions of Thomas 
Addis Em met and this deponent on the political 
affairs of thif^ country, which about tinxt period assumed 
a form so \cvy important as deeply to affect the 
jpriYate sentiments and character of reHecting persons, 
in so much so that, for some years before the arrest 
and imprisonment of the said Thomas Addis Emmet 
in the year 1798, there subsisted no sort of inter- 
GOitrse between tUs deponent and the said Thomas 
Addis Emmet, save unless what arose from occasion- 
ally meeting in the streets or in the Four Courts, 
although this deponent was not then fully apprized of 
the danger in whicli the said Thomas Addis Emmet 
was impHcated with the party who were engaged in 
the political pursuits in this country which ended in 
so much public disaster. This deponent further saith, 
that he did not conduct the trial for high treason 
against the said Robert Emmet, the same oeing diea 
conducted by the then Attorney-general, the present 
Chief Baruu of the Exchequer in England. But this 
deponent admits tliat he was one of the Counsel em- 
ployed and consulted in the conduct thereof; and this 
deponent saith that lie declares the said trial was con- 
ducted with perfect propriety and moderation by the 
said Attorney-ffeneral, and by all the Counsel con- 
cerned; and wis deponent positively saith that he 
was not, in the part which he took m the said trial, 
actuated by any feeling at all partaking of the nature 
of virulence or rancour ; but, on the contrary, this 
deponent saith that he felt sincere compassion for the 
said Uobert Emmet, whom this deponent considered 
as possessing many high endowments, but who had, 
as this deponent conceived, saci'i^ced them ancl him* 
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self to the suggestion of an unregulated enthusiasm^ 
and who liad involved in his wild enterprise the fate 
of many deluded persons of the lower orders of society. 
This doponcut saith that he was then of opinion that 
it would be of some service to the public that this 
deponent should avail himaelf of the public opportunity 
of speaking to the evidence in the said trial by point- 
ing out the folly and wildneis, as well as the wicked* 
ness* of the treasonable oonspiracy whidii at that time 
sobslsted ; and this deponent saith that in the obserm- 
tions which he made on the same trial this deponent 
did remark on the unworlhy use wliich the said 
Ivohcrt Emmet had made of his rank in society, and 
of his high abihties, in endeavouring to dissatisfy the 
lower orders of labourers and mechauics with their 
lot in life, and engagbg them in schemes of reTolution 
from which they could reap no fruit bat diserace and 
death; and ttus deponent did also remark on the 
danger and ruin to which the said Robert Emmet had 
exposed his country, by having proposed (as this 
deponent conceives the fact to be) to call m the assist- 
ance of the French. But this deponent saith that he 
is liot conscious of having made use of any expressions 
on that occasion which were calculated to give unne- 
cessary pain to the said Kobert £mmet, or which ia 
any degree departed from the respect which was due 
to a gentleman in his unfortunate situation* And this 
deponent begs leave to refer to the Report of the cases 
of high treason published in the year 1803, in whieh^ 
although the report of this deponent's observations to 
the jury is very inaccurate as to composition, and was 
published without any revisal by or communication 
with the deponent, the substance of the said observa- 
tions is stated fairly and without suppression. This 
deponent saith that a libellous statement similar to 
that which this deponent now complains of> having 
been made many years ago in a London periodic^ 
prints this deponent did bring an action in England 
agfldnst the publisher thereof, and did the same time, 
iu the year 1804, obtain a verdict and damages lo the 
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amount of £400, bat which the deponent did not 
levy ; and this deponent saith that the same scandal 
having been revised and propagated with some indus> 
try, this deponent feels that he owes it to his own 
character to take this pubHc method of disproving on 
oath the base and unworthy conduct which has been 
attributed to him, and which this deponent believes is 
csalculated to lower him in the estimation of those who 
are not acquainted with his character and sentiments 
and habits of life. This de^fonent saith that he 
believes that a great many copies of the pubHcatiou 
above-mentioned, entitled, &c., &e., have been circu- 
lated in this city by the publisher; a copy thereof 
vras, on the 14th of this month, sold at the shop of 
Messrs. Gilbert and Hodges. 
« November 23rd, 1811." 

There are two persons who, if Liord Plunket had 
been intimate in the family of Dr. Emmet, must have 

known it, Mr. John Patten, and Mr. St. John Mason, 
inmates of the house of Dr. Emmet in Stephen 's-green, 
at various periods, during the timo of the alleaed inti- 
macy, and both gentlemen state that they never saw 
Lord Plunket at Dr. Emmet*s. Mr. Mason says, on the 
occasion of Messrs. Plunket and M'Naghten's, mem- 
bers of the Irish Parliament, making speeches in 1798, 
strongly opposed to the proceedings of the state pri- 
soners. Dr. Emmet'did compliun of Mr. Plunket on 
that occasion. Mr. Mason informs me, the persons 
who within his recollection had been frequent visitors 
at Dr. Emmet's, and personal friends, or acquaintances 
of T. A. Emmet were the following. Dr. Drennan ; 
A. O'Connor ; S. E. Fitzgerald ; Rev. Walter Blake 
Kirwan; Solomon Richards, Surgeon; Dr. Macneven; 
the two Pennyfathers, (now Judges) ; Ghamberlayne, 
(afterwards Judge); Baron George; C. H. Bushe, the 
late Chief Justice ; Burton, now Judge ; Sir Edward 
Newnham ; Peter Burruwes, late Commissioner of 
Bankrupts; Lady Anne Fitzgerald, a constant visitor 
at Dr. Emmet's. A. Fitzmaurice, married to the 
Knight of Kerry, died in Gloucester-street, Dublin, 
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tlicn a widow, a letter of this lady's was published in 
the newspapers in 1803, stating that she would not 
harbour traitors. 

From all I can learn from the immediate friends 
and connections of the £mmets, Lord Plunket was 
not intimate with any member of the family except 
T. A. Emmet Lord Plmiket states in his depositiofn 
that he had been intimate with T. A. Emmet in the 
UniTersity, and at the Imis of Court in London, smd 
that their intimacy had ceased in 1790, and there was 
no sort of intercourse between them for some years 
before 1798, " unless what arose from occasionally 
meeting in the streets and in the Four Courts/' 1 
presume, this means, they were on terms of ordinary 
acquaintance up to the period of T. A. Emmet's 
arrest* 

The occasion of Emmet, O'Connor, and M'NoTen, 

on the 27th of August, 1798, haying published an 
advertisement refuting the newspaper publication, pur- 
porting to be Abstracts of the Report of the Secret 
Committee. " As astonisliinr^ misreprnsentations, not 
only unsupported by, but in many instances, directly 
contradictory to the facts stated on those occasions/' 
when home members of the House of Commons ro- 
Qommended treating the persons who signed the ad* 
Tertisement in a summary manner is referred to ; not 
by Emmet, but by Dr. JPNeyen, in his accomit ot 
the compact with the government. Therein he states, 
that, " Mr. Plunket had been the bosoin friend of 
Emmet, the companion of his child) lood, and tlic friend 
of his youth."* Mr. T. A. Emmet, in his portion of 
the worky makes no reference to the subject. His 
treatise does not come down to that penod. Mr. 
Plunket's affidavit limits the intimacy to relations 
with Emmet at College, and in their early profesdonal 
career, and leaves some sort of aequamtance to be 
inferred, appai ently amounting to what is called being 
" on speaking terms,*' down to Emmet's arrest in 1798. 

* Pieces of Irish History, page 162. 
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These are the i'a( ts of the cajae, and I have endea- 
voured to state them fairly. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Mr. W. H. Cueran, in his life of hid father, states, 

that, on Emmet's arrest, some papers were found on 
his person, which showed that subsequent to the in- 
surrection, he had corresponded with one of Mr. 
Curran's family, a warrant accordingly followed, as a 
matter of course, to examine Mr. Curran's house> 
where some of Mr. Emmet's letters were found, which, 
together with the documents taken upon his person, 
placed beyond a doubt his connexion with the late 
Gonspivacy, and were afterwards used as evidence upon 

his trial 

" Mr. Currau waited upon the Attorney-General, 
(The Right Hon. Standish O'Grady, the late Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer), and tendered his person 
and his papers, to abide any inquiry which the govern- 
ment mi^ht deem it expedient to direct. That officer 
entered mto his situation with the most prompt and 
manly sympathy, and, instead of assuming the dia- 
racter of an accuser of the father, more generously 
displayed his zeal in interceding for his child. At his 
instance Mr. Curran accompanied him to the Privy 
Council. Upon his first entrance there were some 
indications of the hostile spirit which he had originally 
apprehended. A noble lord, who at time held the 
Inghest judicial situation in Ireland, undertook to 
examine aim upon the transaction which occasioned 
his atttendance. To do this was undoubtedlv his 
duty. He fixed his eye upon Mr. Curran, and was 
proceeding to cross-examme his countenance, when 
(as is well remembered by the spectators of the scene) 
the swell of indignation, and the glance of stern 
dignity and contempt which lie encountered there, 
gave his own nerves the shook which he had meditated 
for another's, and compelled him to shrink back into 
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his ehaiTi aiieiit and disconcerted at the fiulure of his 
rash exporiiDeiit With this single exoq>tion, Mr. 
Camun was treated with the utmost delicacy."* 
Mr. Orattan gives an account of an intercepted 

letter addressed bv Einmet to Miss Curran, which 
probably may be another version of the same occur- 
rence winch Mr. W. H. Curran makes mention of. 

" There were fine traits, too, in Emmet's character : 
the following was one of them. His attachment to 
Miss Curran was well known. When he was sent to 
prison, for the outbreak in 1803, he took aside the 
jailer, and gaye him a letter for Miss Curran, and all 
the money he had about him, and begged that he 
would deliver it safe. The man, in the dischar^rc of 
his duty, gave tlie letter to the Attorney-General. 
Emmet found this out, and he immediately sent to 
government, to say lie had imprudently written such 
a letter ; that it bad come to their hands : he had 
thus injured an innocent and guiltless female; and 
knowing how much the government were afraid of his 
addressmg the people at his execution, he begged of 
them to have the letter delivered, and that if they 
refused, he would not fail to address the people, and 
would do so with greater determi nation ; but if they 
sent the letter, he would ai^ree to appear in court, 
plead guilty, and go to exL'< ution without saying a 
word. That was certainly a iine trait in his character. 
The letter related to politics as well as to love ; and 
in it, he mentions, there was only one thin£ in the 
whole of his conduct with which he had, (and justly), 
to reproach himself — that was his imprudence; and 
one great cause of his failure, he attributed to the 
mildness of the government; which he termed their 
insidious moderation, 

Who thinks of the young heroic man of 1803 ; who 
talks of the child of the heart of Ireland ; who loves 
and cherishes the memory of the youth " who perished 

* Life of Curran, Vol. IL, page 229. 
t Grattan's Life and Times, Vol. XIV., pa^e 360. 
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in liis pride on the scaffold," and merged its ignominy, 
in "the magnanimity" of his bearing; (to use the 
language employed by the representative of the 
Sovereign, in bearing testimony to the nobleness of 
mind which suggested one of the latest of his acts,) 
who mourns over his fate, and while reminded of his 
errors^ separates his motives from them, and traces to 
tiieir source the calamities of his race, and the mis- 
fortunes of his country; who reads the story of 
Robert Emmet, and does not recall the name of Sarah 
Curran, and all that is sad, as well as beautiful, that 
is associated with it? 

Her brother tells lis of the progress of Emmet's 
attachment, and of the period and occasion of his 
divulging it to her. A letter of the former to her 
father, and another to Mr. Richard Curran, " contaui 
all that is to be told/' Those letters every body 
feels contun less than he desires to know of one who 
engaged the affections of Robert Emmet. The letter 
to the father was intended to give an appearance of a 
very recent and accidental origin to that attachment, 
and to conceal the extent to which his daughter's 
affections had been engaged. The object is obvious, 
and its delicacy no less apparent. That attadiment 
was not of a very recent origin, nor was its ardour 
and enthusiasm £dl, or chiefly on the side of Robert 
Emmet During the whole period of his last reridence 
in Dublin, after his return from the Continent, an 
active correspondence was carried on between him 
and Miss Curran. This correspondence, comprising 
what has been termed " a sheaf of notes and letters,'* 
fell into the hands of the Irish Verres, Major Sirr. 
They remained long in his possession objects of 
"virtue," classed with "rebellious papers,*' in that 
portion of the collection which was set apart for the 
antiquities of the year of blood and plunder, that was 
marked with a white stone in the Major's <»lendar, 
1798. 

The entire of those letters, it is stated on good 
authority, were burned by Major Sirr, some years 
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belbre his death ; from compassionate feelingSy it is 
said. The letters of the lady moved him to pity — won- 
derful letters ! Wdl might the writers of them have 
sftid, What wreck discern yon in me deserres toub 
pity V* It is needless to niqnire into his motives for 
this act, as it is fruitless to lament the destruction of 
them. Tl]e Major, in destroying those papers, lias 
not destroy! <1 the meinory of Kobert Emmet, or 
diiiiiiii^hed the mournful interest that is felt in every 
thing that relates to Sarah Cur ran. 

A few days after Emmet was lodged in prison^ be 
wrote to Mr. Curran the following letter : — 

From Mr. Robbrt Ebcmbt to Johk Philfot 

CtjRRAN, Esq. 

" I did not expect you to be my counsel. I nomin- 
ated you, because not to have done so might have 

appeared remarkable. Had Mr. been in town, 

I did not even wish to have seen you ; but as he was 
not, I wrote to you to oome to me at once. I know 
that I have done joa very severe injury^ much greater 
than I can atone for with my life ; that atonement I 
did offer to make before the Privy Gonncil, by plead- 
ing guilty, if those documents were suppressed. I 
offered more — I offered, if I was permitted to consult 
some persons, and if they would consent to an accom- 
modation for saving the lives of others, that I would 
only require for my part of it the suppression of those 
documents, and that 1 would abide the event of my 
own trial. This was also rejected ; and nothing bat 
individual information (with the exception of names) 
would be taken. My intention was» not to leave the 
suppression of those documents to possibility, but to 
render it unnecessary for any one to plead for me, by 
pleading guilty to the charge myself. 

" The circumstances that I am now going to men- 
tion, I do not state in my own justification. When I 
first addressed your daughter, 1 expected that in 
another week my own fate would be decided. I knew 
that in case of success many others might look on me 
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differently from what they did at that moment, but I 
speak wiUi mncerity when I say, that I never was 

anxious for situation or distinction mvself, and I did 
not wish to be united to one who was. I spoke to 
your daughter, neither expecting, nor, in fact, under 
those circQin stances, wishing that there should be a 
return of attachment; but wishing to judge of her 
dispositions — to know how far they might be not un- 
iaTourable or disengaged, and te know what founda- 
Hon I might afterwards have to count oiu I receiyed 
ao eneonragement whatever. She told me she bad no 
attachment for any person, nor did she seem hkcly to 
have any that could make her wish to quif you. I 
staid away till the time had elapsed, when I f<iund 
til at tho event to which I allude was to be postponed 
indetinitely. I returned by a kind of infEktuation, think- 
ing that to myself only was I giving pleasore or pain. 
I percoiYed no progress of aUachment on her part» 
nor.any thing in her oondm^ to distmguish me from 
a common acqnamtance. Afterwards I had reason 
to suppose that discoveries were made, and that I 
should be obliged to quit the kingdom immediately, 
and I came to make a renunciation of any approach 
to friendsliip that might have been formed. On that 
very day, she herself spoke to me to discontinue my 
vkdts; I told her that it was my intention, and I 
mentioned the reason, I then, for the first time, 
found, when I was unfortunate, by the manner in 
which she was affected, that i^ere was a return of 
affection, and that it was too late to retreat. My 
own apprehensions, also, I afterwards found, were 
without cause, and I remained. There has been 
much culpability on my part in all this, but there has 
also been a great deal of that misfortune ^vliich seems 
uniformly to have accompanied me. That I have 
written to your daughter, since an unfortunate event 
has taken place, was an additional breach of pro- 
priety, for which I have suffered well ; but I will can- 
didly confess, that I not only do not feel it to have 
been of the same extent, but that 1 consider it to have 
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been anavoidable after what had passed ; for though 
I will not attempt to justify in the smallest d^ree mj 
former oondaet» yet when an attachment iras once 
formed between us — and a sineerer one never did 
exist — I feel that, peculiarly circumstanced as I then 
was, to liavf K it her uncertain of mv situation would 
noitlier have wLNincd her affections, nor lessened her 
anxiety; and looking upon her as one whom, if I 
had lived, 1 hoped to have had my partner for hfe. I 
did hold tixe remoTing her anxiety above every other 
consideration. I wonld rather have had the affections 
of your daughter in the back settlonents of America, 
than the first situation this coimtrr conld afford with- 
out them. I know not whether this will be any ex- 
tenuation of inv offence — I know not whether it will 
be any extenuation of it to know, that if I had that 
sitiintiun in my power at this moment, 1 would re- 
lin(juish it to devote my lite to her happiness — I know 
not whether success would have blotted out the recol- 
lection of what I have done — but I know that a man, 
with the coldness of death on him, need not be made 
to feel an^ other coldness, and that he may be spared 
any addition to the misery he feels, not for himself, 
but for those to whom he has left nothing but sor- 
row/'* 

On the morning of the day of Emmet's execution, 
he wrote the following letter to Mr. Bichard Curran : 

From Bobbrt Emmet to Richarj) Gubban, Esq. 

" My dearest Hichakd, 

" I find I hare but a few hours to live, but if 
it was the last moment, and that the power of utter- 
ance was leaving me, I would thank you from the 
bottom of my heart for your generous expressions of 
affection and forgiveness to me. If there was any one 
in the world, in whoise breast my death might be bup- 

* The original is uot signed or dated ; it was written on the in- 
terval between Emmel's eoiiTlctioii and execution." — Curran s Life, 
YoL iL p. 836. 
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posed not to stifle every spark of resentment, it might 
be jou. 1 have deeply injured you — I have injured 
the happiness of a siBter that you love, and who was 
formed to give happiness to every one about her, in- 
Btead of having her own mind a prey to affliction. Oh! 
Richard, I have no excuse to offer» but that I meant 
the reverse ; I intended as much happiness for Sarah 
as the most ardent love could have given he]\ 1 never 
did tell you how much I idolized her. It was not 
with a wild or unfomided passion, but it was an attach- 
ment increasing every hour, from an admiration of 
the purity of her mind, and respect for her talents. 
I did dwell in secret upon the ]>rospect of our union. 
I did hope that success, while it afforded the oppor- 
tunity of our union, mi^ht be a means of confirming an 
attachment, which misfortune had called forth. 1 did 
not look to honours for myself — praise I would have 
asked from the lips of no man ; but I would have 
wished to read in the glow of Sarah's countenance, 
that her husband was respected. 

My love, Sarah I it was not thus tlxat I thought 
to have requited your affection. I did hope to be a 
prop, round which your affections might have clun^, 
and whidi would never have been shaken ; but a rude 
blast has snapped it, and they have fallen over a 
grave. 

•* This is no time fur affliction. T have had public 
motives to sustain m v mind, and I have not suffered it 
to sink ; but there have been momenta in my imprison- 
ment, when my mind was sunk by grief on her ac- 
count, that death would have been a refuge. God 
bless you, my dearest Richard. I am obliged to leave 
off immediately. 

"ROBERT EMMET."* 

A man of Emmet's character, who loved the name 
of honour, more than he feared death, and in his senti- 
ments with respect to the destiny and the noble quali* 

* Curran 8 Life, his Son, p. 238, vol. 2. 
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ties of women, was trae and lojal in liis dbindr j, as 

over knight of old ; whose purity of life and morals, 
inflexibility of principles and purpose, have never been 
denied ; whose mind, moreover, was highly cultivated, 
stored nut uiil v with the ain icnt glories of Grecian 
and Komaa eruditiaii, but with the lighter graces id 
modem literature, was not likely to fix his uecdons 
lightly, and where once fixed, his passion was not des- 
tined to consume itself, whether in ajdle, in m diatamt 
landf or in a dungeon, while it had Am reeoOeetioii of 
the love of such a being as Sarah Curran to subsist 
on. The sentiments and conduct of Robert Emmet 
were in perfect conformity, in respect to the claims of 
woniini to man's highest respect — nay, in his opinion, 
to a sort of reverential deferenoe, for quahties which 
he considered preserred more, or at least exhibited 
oftener traces, of their exalted origin, than were mani- 
fested in those of the other sex. I speak of his opi- 
nions on this subject, and their inflnenee on his actions, 
from the most authentic information ; and especially 
from the statements of one gentleman, intimately and 
closely connected with him from the days of his boy- 
hood, to those of his most lamented end. 

The story of the broken heart'' has made the 
trials and afflictions of the object of his affection 
known wherever one of the most graceful books in 
misceUaneons Uteratnre of onr language is known. 

The following account of SartSi Omrn's ill-fikted 
attachment, conveys a better idea of it, and its un- 
happy issue than any description of mine could pos- 
sibly afford. 

** She loved him with the disinterested fervour of a 
woman's hrst and early love. When every worldly 
maxun arrayed itself against him, when blasted in for- 
tune, anddisgraceand danger darkenedaroundhis name, 
she loved him the merearaentiy for his very sufferings. 
If, tiiien, his fiite could awaken the sympathy even of 
his foes, what must hare been the agony of her whose 
whole soul was occupied by his image '! Let those tell 
who have had the portals of the tomb suddenly closed 
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between ibsm and the being ibey most loved on earth 
' — who have sat at its ihreuiold, as one shut out in a 

cold and lonely world, frpm whence ail tliat waii most 
lovely and loving had departed. 

** To render her widowed situation more desolate, 
she had incurred her father's displeasure by her unfor- 
tunate attachment, and was an exile from her paternal 
roof. But could the sympathy and offices of friends 
have readied a spirit so shodked and driven in by 
horror, she would have experienced no want of conso- 
lation ; for the Irish are proverbially a people of quick 
and generous sensibilities. The most dcliccito and 
cherishing attentions were paid her by families of 
wealth and distinction. She was led into society, and 
they tried by all kinds of occupation and amusement 
to dissipate her grief, and wean her from the tragic 
Btory of her love. But it was all in vain. There are 
some strokes of calamity, that scathe and scorch the 
soul — ^that penetrate to the vital seat of happiness — 
and blast it, never again to put forth bud or blossom. 
She never objected to frequent the haunts of pleasure, 
but she was as niuch alone there as in the depths of 
solitude. She walked about in a sad reverie, appa- 
rently unconscious of the world around her. She 
carried with her an inward woe» that mocked at all 
the hhrndishmeuts of friendship, and ' heeded not the 
song of the chamer, charm he never so wisely.' 

On the ocoafiion of a masquerade at the Botunda» 
her friends brought her to it. There can be no exhi- 
bition of far-gone wretchedness more striking and pain- 
ful, than to meet it in such a scene. To had it wan- 
dering, like a spectre, lonely and joyless, where all 
around is gay — to see it dressed out in the trappings 
of mirth, and looking so wan and woe-begone, as if it 
had tried in vain to cheat the poor heart into a mo- 
mmtary fox^getfolness of sorrow. Aftw strolling 
through the splendid rooms, and giddy crowd, with 
an air of abstraction, she sat down on the steps of an 
orcliestre, and looking about for some time with a 
vacant air, that shewed insensibihty to the gayish scene, 
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she began, with the capricioiisiiess of a sickly heart, 
to warole a little plaintive air. She had an exquisite 
Toice ; tut, on this occasion, it was so simple, so touch- 
inor, it breathed forth such a soul of wretchedness, that 
sliu L^athored a crowd, mute and silent, around her, 
and melted every one into tears." 

This was a mournful spectacle indeed* Imogen was 
unable to draff her misery into such scenes of gaiety ; 
yet misery shews itself in yarions shapes, and not 
always in the saddest plaoes. What Wtt heart- 
ackness is breathed in the words addressed to the . 
couipaniuiis of the latter, — 

So please you, lesre me; 

Stick to your journal course: the breach of custom 

Is* the breach of all. I am ill — but you're beiocf by me 

Cannot amend me ; society is no comfort 

To one not sociable. I'm not very gick. 

Since I reason of it. Pray yuu, trust me, 

III rob none bat myielf ; and lei me die» 

QtMag to poorly.** 

Anne Devlin, in speaking of Emmet's rendence at 
Harold's Cross, mentions her having been sent for to 
convey a letter to Miss Curran, but in a subsequent 
conversation she stated that she had been the b( arer 
of several notes to Miss Curran, when he was living 
at fitttterfield-lane. Another person, I am informed, 
frequently performed the same office, a sister of young 
Pamier, of Thomas-street. Anne Devlin says, that 
when she defiyered a note to Miss Gurranj "luar fisoe 
used to change so, one would hardly know her/' She 
remembered Miss Curran, she said, as well as if she 
was then standing before her ; she was a person 
whosu face, some way or another, the first time one 
ever laid their eyes on her, seemed to be known to 
one. You could not see Miss Curran, and not help 
liking her ; and yet she not handsome, but she was 
more than handsome." I described to her the person 
of a sister of Miss Sarah Curran, whom I had known 
in Italy upwards of twenty years ago, but she said 
there was no resemblance. Miss Sarah was not tall. 
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her fijrnre was very slip^ht, her complexion dark, her 
eyes large and black, and " her look was the mildest, 
aad the 8ofte8t» and the aweetest look you ever 

From all that I hare been able to learn of this 
young lady, she was one of the gentlest, the most 
amiable, the simplest-minded, the freest from affecta- 
tion, the most patient, the least wilful of womankind, 

and yet there was no sacrifice she was not capable of 
making for the man she loved — there was no sufFerino; 
.she was not prepared to cmluro for his sake. Under 
all restraints, in all the tryinc: circumstances she was 
pU«ed in, it would seem that her fugitive, her impri- 
soned, her death-doomed, her buried, or her slandered 
and reprobated lover, was ever present to her thoughts. 
With all the resolution of strong faith, she had flun^ 
her youth, her hope, her beauty, her talent, upon his 
bosom, weighed him against the world, which she found 
but a feather in the scale, aud taken Inm as an 
equivalent. 

I know not where there is to be found a more 
touching and strikuig example of devoted fondness, of 
that kind of self-sacrificing fondness, of devoted fidehty 
to the object of affection, which carries abnegation 
to the farthest possible extent, than in the instance 
of the exercise of the faith, fortitude, patience, and 
8elf->renunciation, practically manifested by Sarah 
Cur ran. 

When it is remembered how obnoxious Cur ran had 
rendered himself to the government, by so many 
years increasing opposition to every administration, 
with the exception of Lord Fitzwiliiam's, while he was 
a member of it in thq House of Commons ; by the 
part he had taken in the various state trials from 
1794 to the end of 1798 ; it cannot be wondered at, 
how vexatious to him must have been the event which 
lefib him at the mercy of that government, and rendered 
it necessary for him to appear before the Privy Council 
in the character, no longer of an intrepid advocate for 

N 
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others, but of a suspected person, who had to enter 
into explanations of his own londuct. If there was 
aught iu his treatment to his poor daughter of harsh- 
ness, or of undue severity, wnich it is now easier to 
assert than to substantiate or to disprove, let the fault 
be remembmd, and dealt with only uncharitably^ by 
those who forget his serrices to his countrymen* 

It has been stated^ that Miss Gnrran had an inter- 
view with Robert Emmet the day before his execu- 
tion. The statement is denied, I believe with truth, 
by every friend of Robert Emmet with whom I am 
acquainted. The only friend, or person presumed to 
be a Iriend of his, who visited him the day previous 
to his trial, or after his conviction, was Mr. Leomurd 
M*NaUy, the barrister. None of his fellow-prisoners 
wei^ even permitted to take leaye of hun. But the 
morning of his execntion, there was a coach stationed 
at a short distance from the jail, near the entrance to 
the Royal Hospital. A lady was seen in that coack 
Ijy an associate of Robert Emmet, with her face 
buried in her hand kor chief ; and when the prisoner 
left the jail, and the carriage in which he was placed 
approached the spot where the other vehicle was drawn 
upi Robert Emmet pat his head out of the window, 
pazed intently at the person who was in it» wared his 
band seymd times* and was contintting to do so, till he 
was out of sight of the person who gave me this 
account. At the moment Robert Emmet passed, the 
lady referred to stood up in the carriage, waved her 
liandkerchief, and sunk back on the seat. My infor- 
mant was not near enough to the coach to discern her 
features distinctly : she was a young person, and be 
believed it was Miss Curran. « 

A day or two after the exeeution, Leonard, the old 
gardener of Dr. Emmet, told me, Miss Curran conti- 
nued to elude the vigilance of her finends, and in the 
dusk of the evening viflited the grave of her lover. 

The circumstance has been made the subject of 
some lines, which are more indicative, perhaps, of the 
author's feelings than of his poetic abilities ^ such as 
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they are, they may aerre to keep the oocurrenoe to 
which they allude, in remembrance* 

MISS CnBBAII*S JiAMSm, 

The joy of life lies here» 

Robert A Boon; 
AO that my floul held dear, 

Robert A Rooo. 
Spouse of my heart! this shrine— 
** The long last home" of thine, 
Hope's, freedom's, love's, and mine I 

Bobert A Boon. 

Bat tears must fail unseen, 

Bobttrt A Boon ; 

The turf is not yet green, 

Robert A Boon* 

No stone must bear thy name. 

No lips thy truth proclaim, 

The heart must shroud thy feme, 

Bobert A Boon. 

m 

No minstrel's strains for thee, 

Robert A Boon ; 

The lisrp must silent be, 

Robert A Roon. 

It must not breathe one moan, 

Of pride or praise, not one. 

It's strings lukTolost thor tone^ 

Bobert A Boon. 

The night is cold and chill, 

Robert A Boon ; 

My heart is colder still, 

Robert A Boon. 

But sun will never shine, 

Can warm this heart of mine $ 

It's almost oold as tiime, 

Bobert A Boon. 

Still wonld I linger here, 

Robert A Rooo } 

What home have 1 elsewhere ? 

Rol crt A Boon. 

Ah 1 were I laid with thee. 

How welcome death would be 

A bridal bed to me I 

Bobert A Boon. 
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My bMurt bad tivt one hope, - 

Robert A Rood; 

It only bloomed to droop, 

Robert A Roon : 

It never can bloom more : 

The blicrht has reached its core. 

And ail life's Joys are o'er, 

Robert A Roon.* 

Poor Miss Curran, after the death of her lover, did 
not very long remain in her father's house. Her 
wretchedness found no alleviation tiiere ; and the very 
constraint imposed on her feelings, was productive ot 
additional misery. At length she quitted her father's 
housey " her home no more/' and proceeded to Cork, 
accompanied by her sister. There she was received 
in the house of Mr. Penrose, a quaker ; a gentleman^ 
I believe, who found it necessary to leave Ireland, in 
171*8. She was treated by the family of Mr. Penrose 
with the utmost kindness and most delicate attention. 
It was while she was on a visit with Mr. Penrose, she 
became acquainted with Captain Sturgeon ; and after 
some months, tliis poor girl, friendless, homeless, 
heart-widowed, dependent on the kindness of people 
almost straneers to her» endured |he attentions of a 
person singularly refined, delicate and amiable in his 
dispodtion, moved less by her personal attractions than 
the sufferings of one so young, so good, so gentle, and 
yet so friendless and forlorn : that gentleman made an 
offer to her of his hand and fortune.! 

* These lines are writt(>n in the metre of one of the most plain- 
tive and beautiful of our Irisli ballads — ** Eileen A Roon." So ex- 
quisite an air was thought too good to be of Irish origin ; it was, 
therefore, put in a Scottish drees, in 1793, under the title of Robin 
Adair," Bums, who was requested to write new words to it. 
Handel declared, he would rather have composed this air, tiian any 
modern musical composition. Buriis ^vas not aware, however, that 
the subject of the song, " Kobiii Adair," was an Irishman, the ances- 
tor of Lord Molt'b worth, aud lived at Holly i'ark, iu the count} of 
"Wicklow. Hardimau, who lias given au interesting notice of this 
song, from whose shamefully-neglected work, The Bardic Bemains 
of Ireland,'* the above particolarB are taken, states, that the endear" 
ing terra, *' A Roon," signifies **my heart's secret treasure*" 

t I am indebted to a friend of nearly forty years acquaintance. 
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Sarah Curran was then beginning to manifest symp- 
toms of decline. The sorrows that in silence and in 
the solitude of society, (for such it was to her,) had 
preyed upon her health* het appearance now betrayed 
in the unerring symptoms of that insidious dis^m, 

which mocks the hopes of its Tictims* and of those 

• ■ 

^fhomas X»yons, Esq., of Cork, for the following particulars respect- 
iBflT Sarah Cumm's reaidenee in Cork, previously to her marriage. 
To the same valued fHeod, one of the beat of men, the beat of 

Irishmen, I owe likewiae a great deal of the infomation which 
enabled me to complete the memoira of tlie SheareSy of General 

Corbett, all natives of Cork. 

It wUl be observed that a cirt^umstance of mournful inteifst, 
ilescribed by Washington Irvine aa having taken place in liubini, 
occurred} according to Mr. Lyona'a account, at the house of Mr. 
Tiiomaa Penrose of Corlc 

** Of Miaa Cnrran's sad story, little is known here — her brother, 
who has written his father's life, is silent on the subject, owing 
probably to the severity with which she was treated on account. x>f 
her attiu'lirncrit to Emmet." 

Ike iuUowiug are the ouiy particulars I could leain ; — 
'*8iie waa the second daughter of J. P. Cuh-an, and remai-kable 
f or her beau^ and acoompltshnienta — she was about 18 years old 
v^n Emmet first visited her at her father's, and a warm attachment 
soon sprung up between them, but Was concealed until Emmet's 
fatal arrest and speedy execution. Previous to his trial, Robert 
Emmet wrote to Curran a full expression of his passion, and it was 
well knowii tiiat Emmet's frequent visits placed Curran under strong 
auspidon with government, so as to cause his being examined 
before the council. This discovery, it is said, led to the extremity 
of ^Sliss Curran's expulsion from her paternal home; at all events, 
of her being obliged to seek the refuge and protection of a friend'ii ' 
house. She was received into the family of Mr. Penrose, of Wood- 
hill, on the Glanmire road, near to Cork. It was at n party jriveu 
by Mr. Penrose, that a circumstance took place which has been ttie 
subject of song and story. In a moment of unconsciousness, she 
quitted the gay drde, and seetuig herself at the foot of the staircase* 
began, evidently unaware of what was passing around her, to sing a 
plaintive melody, that bad reference to her own unhappy circum- 
stance? ; she had an exquisite voice, and the sad tone in which she 
•sang, soon drew around her a crowd of sympathizing listeners. 
One, a colonel in the British army, ofl'ered her hi^i band. Homeless, 
deprived of tlm protection oi her father, and tiuowu entirely on her 
Inends for support, she had no alteniative but to accept tUs offer, 
but told taim she lutd no heart to give away. 

*'He knew her position, and respected all that was sacred in it; 
the marriage took place in Cork. His regiment was ordered to 
Malta some time after, and, her health becoming every day worse, 
she proceeded ^o Italy, and, two yeai's after her marriage, she died 
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around them, and mimics the hoe of health, and the 
lustre of tlie bnglit eye of youth and loveliness. 

Major Sturgeon'? [proposal embraced the project of 
a residence in a southern climate. Any project that 
aH'orded an opportunity of leaving Ireland, had a • 
recommendation. Sarah Curraa finally consented to 
beoome the wife of Major Sturgeon. Robert Emoiet'a 
memorj was not forgotten ; its claim on her heart 
was reeogniied and MkBowIedged by the friend afed 
protector who had assumed a hiubana's tide» to prove 
the generosity and benevolence of his nature, in Iiis 
care and protection of one who was worthy of so much 
pity as well as admiration. 

In the "Hibernian Magazine" of February, the 
marriage is announced in the following terms : — ** At 
Cork, Captain £. H. Sturgeon, of the Koyal Staff 
Corps, and nephew of the late Marquis of Ilocking- 
ham, to Miss Sarah Corran, danghter of J. F. 
Corran."* • 

The cireomstance of "residence in a southern 

climate, and of her melancholy state of health and 
spirits at that period, is made the subject of a few 
lines of Moore's, which, for their exquisite beauty and 
pathos, it would be difficult, 1 will not say to equal, 
out to approach. 

MISS CUBRAK. 

She is far from the laud w!iere her yoaog hero sleeps* 

And lovers around her are sighing ; 
But she celdly turns firom tlieir gaze and weeps, 

Tor lier heart In his grare is lying. 



of a broken heart. Her remains were brought to Ireland, in fulfil- 
ment of a promise made her grandmother, that she should be buried 
with liei-, and her remains are buried in the church-yard of New- 
market, ill this couut^, without monument or inscription, A tomb- 
stone was prepared for this graye, but owing to the expense not 
being defrayed, or from some other oanss» it lay in Mallow up to the 
last three or four years, but hitely« when sought far^ with the view 
of having it erected, it was not forthcoming, and the remains of 
Sarah Currmi, the ohjpct of the affections of Bobert Emmet, lie 
in an unhnown and netjlected grave 

* Unfurtuitately, in taking the above extract from the "Hibernian 
Magazine^" the year was omitted. 
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She sing's the wild song of her Tear native plaini^ 

Every note wliich he loved awaking — 
Ah ! little they think who delight in her strains. 
How the heart of the minstrel is breaking. 

He had liVd for Iiis love, for hiB country he died; 
Thej were all that to life had entwined hiio^ 

Nor soon shall the tears of his country be dried, 
Nor long will bis love stay behind him. 

Oh t nake her a grave where the eodibeaiiie re8t» 
When they promiBe a glorious morrow; 

Tlu \ 'II sliine, o'er her sleep, like • inule from the west. 
From her own lov'd island of sorrow. 



Immediately after her marriage, she accompanied 
her husband to Sicily, and there, in the prime of life, 
the amiable, the gentle^ the heart-broken Sarah Gur- 
ran, closed her sad career in the course of a few 

months after her arrival. Her remains wure conveyed 
* to Ireland, and buried at Newmarket, the burial place 
of her father's family. Whether their interment there 
was by her own desire, or in the fulfilment of her sup- 
posed wishes on the part of Captain Sturgeon, I am 
itnable to state ; in either ease, the removal to her 
own land was an act which cannot fail to be a matter 
of mournful gratification to her countrymen. 

To the reader who thinks too much has been said 
on this subject, I have no apology to offer, not even 
for these last tributary lines to the memory of Sarali 
Curran : — 



" Her sorrow:* are numbered — no longer she weeps ; 
- Every pang she endured is requited; 
With endless delight, and in silence she sleeps, 
For in death with her love she's muted* 

• 

Like SiDHBT he died, but his memory shall live 
In the bosoms of thnso who deplored him. 

And Pity her purest of dew-drops shall g-ive 
To the sorrows of those who adored him. 



For he loved — was beloved I but, alas ! in his bloom. 

The ordesl of hte sore tried him ; 
And his spirit took fl^ht from the world of gloom. 

To tliat glory which here was denied him. 
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From repoiis of bliss — the h\\rh heaven above-^ 
Where sorrows can never invuiie him, 
' Be saw her distress, aad be beckoo'd his love 
To ascend, and with joj slia Qi>eyed him. 

And alie who ia Joined to the spirit ibe moonied* 

Now In bUss, 'tia in vafai to deplore her ; 
Por her mem'ry shall live in their bosoms iniimed« 

Who vowed eren m death to adore her. 

Whether hero, or lover, or else, matters not, 
•Other times — other meu shall divine him 

Let him rest vrith his love, hy the world forgot. 
We have hearts large enwigh to enahrine him,*^ 

In 1836, I received the following account from my 
follow-passengcr. Captain Masson, on board the Eme- 
rald, on our voyage to America, of liis intimate friend 
and brothcr-ofticer in Esfypt, Captain Sturgeon : — 

Captain Henry Sturgeon, of the Royal Staff 
(^orps, joined the Royal Artillery the 4th of April, 
1796, a second lieutenant. He continued in the Ar- 
tillery till 1803, when he was appointed to a comnanj 
in the Royal Staff Corps. He was in the expedition 
to Egypt. He commanded two six-pounders on the 
8th of March, 1801. He was an active inteUigent 
otiicer. lie was wounded in the action of the 13th of 
March.'' 

Captain Massfui h( lieves him to have been born in 
France. His mother was a daughter of Lord Fitz- 
william, and had eloped with }m father. An elder 
brother of his was born in France, His means were 
ample — at least, he always appeared to haye money 
at his command ; it was said he was the natural son 
of a distinguished nobleman. Captain Stnrgeon was 
of middle size, a smart, active man, a very penetrat- 
ing eye, pleasing smile, and of elegant address; 
altogether of a very prepossessing appearance. When 
in Egypt, he was about twenty-four years of age. 
On his return to England, he was appointed to the 

• The«(e lines T found appended to a copy of Bobert Emmet's 
hpeecii, printed in Paris on a single sheet. 
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Horse Artillery ; subsequently he was quartered at 
Canterbury with Captain Masson tiU he was appointed 
to the Staff-corps. He was killed in Spain, either in 
Guidad Rodrigo or Badajoz. In the Duke of Wei* 

lingtou's despatches I find ** Major Sturgeon of the 
Royal Staff Corps,'* at the storming of Cuidad Ro- 
drigo, particular!}' noticed in the despatch dated the 
20th of January, 1812; in several precedino; ones, 
his services are also made honourable mention of. He 
was killed in the engagement near Vie Begorre» in 
1813. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

On Tuesday, the 20th of September, the day of 
the execution of Robert Kmmet, he was visited by 
Mr. Leonard M*NaUy, the barrister, at ten o'clock 
in the morning, who, on entering the room where 
Emmet had the indulgence of remaining all that morn- 
ing in the company of the Re?. Dr. Qamble, the 
orainary of Newgate, found him reading the litany 
of the service of the Church of England. Permission 
was given to him to retire with M*Nally into an ad- 
joining room, and on entering it, his first incpiry was 
after his uiutlier, whose health had been in a declining 
state and had wholly broken down under the recent 
affliction which had fallen on her. M'Nally, hesitat- 
ing to answer the inquiry, Robert Emmet repeated 
the question, " How is my mother ?'* M'Nally, 
without replying directly^ said, " I know, Robert, ^ 
you would like to see your mother." The answer* 
was, Oh I what would I not give to see her 
M*Na11y, pointing upwards, said, hen, Robert, 
you will see her this day 1" and then gave liiin an 
account of his mother's death, wiiicli had taken place 
on the previous day. Emmet made no reply ; he 
stood motionless and silent for some moments, and 
said, It is better so." He was evidently struggling 
hard with his feelings, and endeavouring to suppress 
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them* He made no further alluaion to the subject, but 
by expreenng confident hope that he and hit 
mother wonUT meet in heaTon.'* The preceding par*- 
tiealars were communicated to me by Emmet's earl v 
friend, who was then an inmate of Kilmainham jail, 

Mr. P . All account of tliis interview with "the 

friend who was permitted to visit him the morning of 
liiV execution" — (the name of M*Nally is not men- 
tioned) — was published in the London Chronicle, a 
ministerial ps^per, September 24 — 27. From the 
pecoUar relation in which M'Nallj stood to the 
Goremment (of which he was the secret pensioned 

3Bnt at the time he was acting as the confidential 
yiser and adTOcate of the State prisoners— picking 
the brains of his duped clients for his offidal em- 
ployers),* the account of this interview must have 
been published with the sanctioa of Uovernment; 
probably by it> iiuiiiodiate direction, with the view of 
serving the character of Lord Hardwicke's administra- 
tion* The maia£actd of this account may be consi- 
dered as correctly stated, and ^ying faithfully the 
opinions of Bobert Emmet on the subject ** of the one 
thin^ needful/' at the dose of his career, with such 
modifications of his sentiments on other matters as were 
thought essential to the objects of government. In this 



• The deception practised on-Curran by this gentleman was most 
strikingly and revoltinply exhibited in January, 1 798, at the trial of 
Patrick Fioney. MacNaliy had successfully adopted a suggestion 
of his colleague to speak agaiiiat time, in order to give time to 
produce awitoMi to invalidato the testimony of tiie wit&ess.'O'Brien. 
MaoNally made a epeeefa remarkably able for its inordisale length, 
iad there was sufficient time expended on its delivery to have the 
witness sought for, and brought into court. Curran, in his address 
to the jury, alluding to the able statement of his friend, giving way 
to tlie impulse of his generous* feelingd, threw his arm over the 
shoulder of Macl>^ally, and said with evident emotion. **My old 
and exoeBeat friend» I have long known and respected the honesty 
of your heart, bat never, until this oecasion, vras I aequainted with 
the extent of your atnlities; I am not in the habit of paying com- 
pliments, where they are undeserved.'* — Tears fell from Mr. Curran 
as he hung over his friend and pronounoed those few and simple 
words/— .Cvrroa's Ltfe, Vol. I. p. 397. 
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account it is stated, that Robert Emmet, after ex* 
pressing some feelings of annoyance at having been 
searched in the dock^ -on the preceding evening, as if 
they suspected him of designing to commit suicide, 
he reprobated the act of self destruction as one of an 
unchristian character. He professed ** to hold the 
tenets of religion as taught by tne Estabhshed Church," - 
He soleiiinlj declared, " his hopes of salvation were 
not on any merits of his, but through the mediation 
of the Saviour, who died an ignominious death on the 
cross* With these sentiments he said it would be 
absurd to suppose him capable of suicide. What had 
he to appr^end more than death ? And as to the 
obloquy attached to the mode of death, it could but 
little affect him, when he considered that Sydney and 
Russell bled on the scaffold in a similar cause. With 
respect to his political sentiments, he could only re- 
assert what he had urged in court. That a separation 
of this kingdom from Great Britain was his supreme 
wish ; an object which he was conscious could be 
effected without the aid of France* The measure of 
connection with France, though urged and adopted 
by others of the provisional government, he was never 
a friend to ; nor did the plan now accomplished, of 
having sent an ambassador to France, to negociate 
fur that species of temporary alliance, which Dr. 
Franklin had obtained for America, ever meet his 
a])pT'obation. He observed, that had he not been 
interrupted by the court, in the address he thought 
it necessary to make, he would have spoken as warm 
an eulogium on the candour and moderation of the 
present government in this kingdom, as his conception 
or language were adequate to. When he left this 
country it was at a period when a great portion of the 
public mind, particularly that of tiie party to whom 
he attached himself, had been violently exasperated 
at certain harsh proceedings attributed lu the admin- 
istration then in power, for some time previous to the 
last rebellion. On his recent arrival in tliis country, 
he conceived that the measures of the present govern- 
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jnent must have been nearly similar, until experience 
convinced him uf his mistake. For the polite con- 
rossions afforded hira, of a private oonimumeation with 
his friendy he expressed his thanks, and would retain 
a grateAd sense of it during the few hours destined 
for him to live. He exulted at the intelligence of his 
mother's death, an aged lady, who had died since his 
apprehension, without his hearing of that erent, and 
expressed a firm confidence of meeting with her in a 
state of cteinal bliss, where au beparatiou could take 
place." 

A slight discrepancy between the i^\o accounts will 
bo noticed, with respect to the manner that Robert 
Eoiraet received the account of his mother's death, 
and the period likewise of that event. In the first 
statement no exultation was said to have been ex- 

fressed by £mmet» and no such ill timed expression, 
am oonTinced, was made, -and no such feding was 
entertdned by him. The period of his mother's 
death was said to be the day preceding the son's 
execution. In the latter account the event is spoken 
of as having taken place since his apprehension, from 
whicli it might be inferred it had occurred at an 
earlier period. But it is not likely the intelligence 
would not have reached Robert Emmet, through some 
channel in the prison, previously to M'Nally's visit. 

The death of this amiable exemplary, and high 
minded UAj, whose understanding was as vigorous, 
as her maternal feelings were strong and ardent, took 
place at a country residence of the late Dr, Emmet, 
on the Donnybiuok road, at the rear of the Hospital 
of the Society of Friends. She survived her husband 
about one year ; and, evidently, like the mother of 
the Sheare's, was hurried to her grave by the calamity 
which had fallen on her youngest son, who, it was 
Tainly hoped, was to have occupied ; it eouldnot have 
been expected he would have filled the vacant place of 
his brother, Thomas Addis, in the house, and in the 
hearts of his afflicted parents; of that brother who 
bad been no less vainly looked up to, after the loss of 
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their gifted son Christopher Temple £mmet» with 
the feeUngs which animated the Lacedemonian mother 
when one of her sons had fallen fighting for his 
country, and looking on the last of them then living she 
said, ejus locum expleat frater." And that son was 
taken from them, incarcerated for four years, and 
doomed to civil death. Thomas Addis Emmet was 
then a proscribed man in exile. The father had sunk 
under the trial, although ho was a man of courage 
and equanimity of mind ; but the mother*s last hope 
in her youngest child sust^ned in some degree her 
broken strength and spirit, and that one hope was 
dashed down, never to rise again, when the pride of 
her life, the nro^ of her old age was taken from her, 
and the terrible idea of his frightful fate became her 
uue iixed thonght, from the instant the dreadftd tidings 
of his apprehension reached her, till the eve of the 
crowning catastrophe, when in mercy to her she was 
taken away from her great misery. 

Orangemen of Ireland, and you who were their 
patrons and protectors in England, behold your work, 
—your triumphs — and the power of the terror of 
your vaunted rule, in the desolation of the home of 
this aged virtuous couple, the ruin in which their 
children were involved, the banishment of one of the 
brightest ornaments of his profession, and the igno- 
minious death of another, and the last of the illustrious 
race of Emmet. These are your achievements, mise- 
rable infatuated faction, and ?till more miserable and 
demented protectors I W hat have you gained by all 
the suffermg^ you have caused, by all the wrongs 
which your privileged licentiousness, and the injustice 
which your governmental abandonment have inflicted 
on your victims? 

There is one circumstance which is not referred to 
in the preceding account, in the London Chronicle, 
which, perhaps, was too indicative of the hopelessness 
of the attempt, by any degree of suffering or of terror, 
** to bow down the mind of the prisoner to the igno- 
miny of the scafi'old* When M'Naliy entered the cell 
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with Robort Ernnict, ^vliere he liad slept the preceding 
night, on their retiring from the chamber before re- 
ferred to» M'Nally observed a scrap of paper on the 
table» on which Emmet had sketched a human head, 
reprcMnted as if it had been newly aerered from the 

He wrote some letters in the forenoon; headdresoed 

one to Richard Curran, which was written aliout 
twelve o'clock. He liad spent part of the preceding 
night in writing letters, two of which were comnjitted 
to the c^are of Dr. Trevor, who had contrived so effec- 
tually to deceive poor Emmet, as to pass for an un- 
willing agent of oppression, and, when he was leaying 
the jan to ^o to execution, he w as folded in the embrace 
of tiie Kilmainham inquisitor.* The profanation of 
that person^s touch, youn^ Emmet, the purest minded 
of human beings, had he known the man, would hare 
shrunk from coming in contact with, as from a person 
labouring under some pestilential malady. But he 
knew him not, he beheved him to have feelings of 
humaintj and lionour, and he contided to his care two 
letters, one of which was addressed to the Chief-Se- 
cretary, the other to his brother then in Paris. The 
transmission of the latter Robert Emmet attached the 
greatest importance to^ as containing the details of 
his plan and preparations, and furnishing, as he 
thought, the only means of enabling his- brother to 
judge justly of his attempt. Trevor promised faith- 
fully to transmit it, broke the solemn obhgation of his 
promise to a man at the point of death, he delivered 
the letter into the hands of Mr. Marsdcn, and, it is 
needless to say, T. A. Emmet never received it. But 
a few years before his death, its contents were con* 
veyed to him through the press. The work of Mr. 
W. H. Curran, putwshed in 1819, conveyed them to 
him in the document published in the Appendix of the 

■ 

* An abstract of tb« trials of 1S08, was paMished in 1608, the 

publication was attributed to Mr. IVIarsden, tkere is an account in it 
of the two letters committed to Dr« Trevor, and also of the em* 
bracing scene above referred to. 
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second Tolnme of hia work, entitled the plan of the 
insurrection in Dublin, and the causes of its failure/' 
That singular document, (wanting the concluding 

page,) was discovered at the Castle by a gentleman 
who held a high legal situation under the Iri^h Go- 
vernment. A friend of that gentleman's, no less dis- 
tinguished for his worth and lor his talents, pursued 
his inquiries in London respecting the missing portion 
of the document, and the identical page was found 
there. 

It was about half past one o'clock when Kobert 
Emmet was brought forth from his prison and placed 
in a carriage, acoompamed by two Clergymen of tlie 
Church of England, the Rev. Dr. Gamble, and a Mr. 

Wal^li, to be conveyed to the place of execution in 
Tlionias-street, at the end of Bridgefoot-street, and 
nearly opposite St. Catherine's Church. 

The carriage proceeded, and followed by a strong 
guard both of cavalry and infantry, moved slowly 
along the streets ; the melancholy cortege might have 
been mistaken for a military funeral, and the jomg 
man at the window, who oocasionidly recognised a 
finend in the <arowd, or stationed at a window, for 
some one connected with the person whose obsequies 
were about to be performed. His demeanour, in his 
progress, and at the place of execution, displayed, to 
use the language of Mr. Curran, the most complete 
** unostentatious fortitude," It was in keeping with 
his former conduct ; there was no affectation of indif- 
ference, but there was that which astonished every 
person who witnessed his end, (and I am acquainted 
with some, who are still Uving, who were present at 
his execution), an evident ignorance of fear, and the 
fullest conviction that the cause for whidi he died was 
one which it was a high privilege to die for. In proof 
of this assertion, it may be observed, that, in reply to 
some observations of Mr. St. John Mason, whom he 
was permitted to exchange a few words with at the 
door of the cell of the latter, when he was going to 
ti*ial, his last words were, *'ultrumque paratus." 
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Wlieu be was brought back to Kilinaiaham, after con- 
demnation, in piissiiig Jolin Hickson's cell, he walked 
close to tlie door, and directing his voice towards the 
grating, said, in a whisper loud enough to be heard 
By UicksoDy I shall be haaffed to-morrow.*' My 
Mtfaority, in each instance, is vie gentleman to whom 
the words referred to were addressed. The vile 
memory-murdering press of that day,^ in both conn- 
tries, represented his conduct, as light, friyolous, 
impious, and indecorous. In the London Chronicle, 
one of the accounts cited from the Dublin papers, says, 
** the clergyman endeavoured to win him from his 
dcistical opiiiiuns, but without effect ! ! !" In short, 
he behaved without the least symptom of fear, and 
with all the effrontery and nonchalance, which so 
much distingnished his conduct on his trial yesterday. 
He seems to scoff at the dreadful circumstances at- 
tendant on him, at the same time, with all the coolness 
and complacency that can be possibly imaguded, though 
utterly unlike the calmness of Christian fortitude. 
Even as it was, I never saw a man die like him ; and, 
God forbid, 1 should see many with his principles.**' 

The h^^ht of truth, I have often had occasion to 
observe, will break through the densest clouds of 
falsehood ; we see a ray of the former in the wcHrdSi 
^* Even' as it is I neyer saw a man die like him/' 

There were a few personal friends, and two or 
three College companions of Robert Emmet standing 
within a few feet of the scaffold at his execution. One 

of his leliow-students, the Rev. Dr. H n, was 

amongst the number, and iVoiu that gentleman I re- 
ceived the information on which I place most rehance, 
or rather entire reliance, respecting the conduct of his 
friend at liis last moments. 

The scaffold was a temporary one, formed by laying 
boards across a number of empty barrels, that were 
placed, for this purpose, nearly in the middle of the 
street Througn this platform rose two posts, twelTe 

* The London Ckr0iUeU^ Sefitember 24 — 27, p. 301. 
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0r fifteen feet bigh, and a transverse beam was plaoed 

across them. Underneath this beam, about three feet 
from the platform, was a single narrow plank, sup- 
ported on two slight ledges, on which the prisoner 
was to stand at the moment of being launched into 
eternity. The platform was about five or six feet 
from the ground, and was ascended by a ladder. 
. When Kobert Emmet alighted from the carriage, 
and was led to the foot of the scaffold, his arms being 
tied, he was assisted to ascend by the executioner, but 
he mounted quickly, and with apparent alacrity. He 
addressed a few words to the crowd very brietly in a 
firm sonorous voice,, the silver tones of which recalled 
to the recollection of his College fri< tid those accents 
on which his liearers hung in his wonderful displays 
on another theatre, and other occasions of a very dif- 
ferent description. In the few words be spoke on the 
scaffold, he avoided any reference to political matters, 
or to the eyents with which his fate was connected — 
he merely said, " My friends — I die in peace, and 
with sentiments of universal love and kindness towards 
all men." He then .shook hands with some persons 
on the platform, presented his watch to the execu- 
tioner, and removed his stock.* The inmiediate pre- 
parations lor execution then were carried into effect, 
he assisted in adjusting the rope round his neck, and 
was then placed on the plank underneath the beam, 
and the cap was drawn oyer his face, but he contrived 
to raise his hand, piurtiy remoyed it, and spoke a few 
words in a low tone to the executioner. The cap was 
replaced, and he stood with a handkerchief m his 
hand, the i'all of which was to be signal for the last 
act of the " finisher of the law." After standing on 

• At the salt} of the effects, of a person well known in Duhliri, 
some twelve or fifteen years ago, Mr. Samuel Kossburuugh, which 
took pUee in December, 1832, at the Northumberland Booms in 
Qrafton-street, the "beesian boots" which Robert Emmet wore 
when he was executed, and a black velvet stock, with a lock of hair 

sewed on the inside of the lining, thus marked Miss C were 

sold by auction. A schoolfellow of nune» Mr. Blake, wad present 
when they were sold. 
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the phyik for a few aeeonds the exeeotioner said, 

" Are you ready, sir?'* and Mr. H distiiictily 

heard Kobert Emmet say in reply, " Not yet.'* 

There was another moineiiury pause ; no signal was 
given; aoraiu the executioner repeated the question, 
•* Are you ready, sir?" and again Robert Emmet 
said, " Not yet." The question was put a tliird time, 

and Mr. H heard Emmet pronounce the word, 

" Not bat before he had time to utter another 
word, the executioner tilted one end of the plank off 
the led£6, and a homan bebg, young,, generous, 
endowed with preoioas natural gifts, and aequnred 
excellencies, (but in his country's fatal gifts and 
acquirements,) with jcjenius, patriotism, a love of truth, 
of freedom, and ol' j ustice, was dann;liag like a dog, 
w^rithiiii: in the atjomes of the luost revoltinor and 
degrading to humanity of all deaths ; and God's no- 
blest won£ was used as if his image was not in it, or 
iU disfigurement and mutilation was a matter of slight 
moment, and scarce worthy of a passing thought, on 
the part of those dressed in a lime brief au&ority,'' 
whose use of it in Ireland has been such as " might 
make angels weep." After hanging for a moment 
motionless, life tenuiiiated with a convulsive movement 
of tlio l)ody. At the expiration of the usual time, the 
remains were taken down and extended on the seatiold, 
the head was struck from the body, grasped by the 
hair, and paraded aloo^ the front of the gallows by 
the hangman, proclaimmg to the nmkitude this is 
the head of a traitor, Robert RwmBL'^ When the head 

was held up Mr. H says tiiere was no distortion 

of the fealiirss, b«it an extraordinary palor, (the result 
of tlie dow of blood from the head after decapitation), 
he never saw a more perfect expression of placidity 
and composure. He can form no idea what the cause 
was of the delav which Robert Emmet seemed anxious 
for at the moment of execution. He might' have 

been in prayer, but it did not strike Mr. H that 

it was any object connected with his devotions that 
was the oecasion of the words he heard. 
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My impTOwion jm, that Robert Emmet had been 
made aeqnainted with a design that was in contempla- 
tion to effect his escape at tlic time and place appointed 
for execution. Of that design government appears to 
have had information, and had taken precautionary 
measures, which had probably led to its being aban- 
doned. The avowed object of Thomas Ku&sell's going, 
to Dublin after his failure in the north, was to adopt 
plans for this purpose. I hare not been able to obtain 
any aUBconnt of the persons who were parties to it. 
Toe body was removed in a diell in a common cart, 
to Kihnainham, and was deposited for some hours in 
the vestibule of the prison till the necessary arrange- 
ments were made for its interment. A short time 
after the execution, within an hour or so, Mrs. 
M*Cready, the daughter of Mr. James Moore, in 
passing through that part of Thomas-street, observed 
near the soaffold» where the blood of Robert Emmet 
had fallen, on the pavement from between the planks 
of the platform, some dogs collected lapping up the 
blood. She called the attention of the soldiers, who 
were left to guard the scaffold, to this appaling sight. 
The soldiers who belonged to a highland regiment, 
manifested their horror at it ;* the dogs were chased 
away, and more than one spectator, loitering about 
the spot, approached the scaffold when the back of 
the sentinels was turned to it, and dipped his hand- 
kerchief in the blood, and thrust it into his bosom. 



• It is weQ worthy of observation, that of all the king's troops in 
Ireland, during the rebellion of 1798, the Scotch invariably behaved 
with the most humanity towards the people. It i^ well worthy, too, 
of recollection, what the difference in the treatment of the ^tate pri- 
soners was, when they were removed to Scotland, and were placed 
in tlis charge of that most exeeUent man. Lieutenant Colonel James 
Stuarty the Lieutenant Governor of Fort George. And it wonld be 
weU worthy of the attention of those of my countrymen^ who either 
in their speeches, or their writings, indulge in occasional sallies 
against Scotch settlers, and smart sayinf>"s about Scotch peculiarities, 
the estrangement it leads to of those ot their own kith and kin, and 
the sympathy of a brave and freedom loving people which it tends 
to deprive us of, and which it should be our especial endeavour to 
desenrey to preserve, or to procure. 
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Like the blood of the martyrs, the earth did not 
swallow H all up, nor the beaets eonsaine it wholly, 

some remained for relics, and the lecullcctions that 
were as<!ociated with them continued long to be of a 
very Inart stiniiiL^ description. In 1836 1 sent 
Leon iid, the old gardener of Dr. Emmet, to (jcorge 
Dium, the jailer of K ihnainham, to asoertam how the 
remains of Emmet had been disposed of after their 
remoyal firom the place of execution. George Dunn 
sent me word that the body was conveyed to the jail, 
and pbMsed in the outer entry of the prison, with 
orders, if not claimed immediately by the friends of 
Emmet, to have it intei i ed in Bully's Acre," the 
burying ground also called tlie Hospital Fields, where 
the remains oi i>aupers and executed criminals were 
commonly interred ; but where, in ancient times, those 
of illustrious chiefs and warriors were buried. Duna 
stated, that, notmthstanding his orders, he kept the 
body for several hours, expecting it would be claimed 
by the friends of the deceased. The only surviving 
friends, who were connections of Robert Emmet, were 
then in jail, with the exception of one, Dr. PoweD, 
who was married to a cousin of Emmet s, a young 
lady of the name of Lam Ion. His associates, or acquaint- 
ances, who had fortunately escaped, being involved 
in the general ruin Avhich had fallen on so many of his 
friends, were afraid, at that time, to let it be known 
they had any acquaintance with Emmet; consequentlY) 
none came forward, and the remains were, at length, 
buried beside the grave of Felix Rourke, near the 
right-hand corner of the burying ground, next the 
avenue of the Royal Hospital, close to the wall, and 
at no great distance from the former entrance, which 
is now built up. While the body lay at the jail, a 
gentleman from Dublin, whose name Dunn did not 
mention, came there, and asked permission to take a 
plaister cast of the face of the deceased, which was 
granted. That gentleman, circumstances will shew, 
was Petrie, the artist. 
Dunn further stated what I was already aware of, 
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that the remains of Robert Emmet, soon after their 
interment at Bully *s Acre, were removed with great 
priTaejTy and buried in Dublin, Dr. Gamble was said to 
haye been present^ or to have assisted in carrying into 
eiDTeet the remoTal. But where they were remored to no 
positiTe information is to be obtained. Mr. P. remem- 
bers to have seen the man, who removed the body from 
Kilmainham, and the impression on his mind is, that the 
re-interment took place in Michan's Church-yai'd, 
where the Sheare's were interred. Old Leonard had the 
same impression, and some information corrobatory of 
it^ from a very old man, a tailor, of the name of John 
Scott» residing at No. 4, Mitre-alley, near Patrick- 
street, who had made Robert Emmet's uniform, and 
that of some other of the leaders. This man informed « 
Leonard that Emmet was buried in Michan's Church- 
yard, and that soon after a very large stone, without 
any writing on it, was laid over the grave. On the 
other hand it is stated, in a small publication, entitled 
A Memoir of Robert Emmet, by Kinseila," that 
the remains were brought to St. Anne's Church-yard, 
and buried in the same grave where his parents were 
interred. I visited the Church-yard of St. Michan's, 
in consequence of Leonard's information, and there 
disGovered the stone in question, at least the only one 
answering the description I had received of it. About 
midway, on tlie left-hand side of the walk, leading 
from the church to the wall, at the extremity of the 
grave- yard, there is a very larcre slab, of remarkable 
thickness, placed horizontally over a grave without 
any inscription. The stone is one of the largest 
dimensions, and the only uninscribed one in the church- 
yard. 

Is this the tomb that was not to be mscribed, till 
other times, and other men, could do justice to the 
memory of the person whose grave had been the 
subject of my inquiries ? If this be the spot, many a 
pilgrim will vet visit it, and read perchance, in alter 
tunes, the n^e of 

ROBERT EMMET, 
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on that stone that is now without a word, or a letter. 
If the remains of Robert Emmet be laid in that tomb, 
those who knew the man, sad loved himt or who 
honoured him for bis name's sake, or prised him 
for the reputation of his virtues and his taints, and 
pitied him for his melancholy fate, may now seek this 
grave, and standing beside it may ponder on tiie past, 
on the history of one of the dead, ^ Imse eventful days, 
and nioiirnfnl (Ljuiii, are coiinected with it : and read 
the name in their hearts that may not yet be written 
on stone» and there may call to mind the words of the 
friend, and the companion of the studies of Robert 
Emmet — 

«* Oh ' lircathe nr»t nanio, let it sleep in the sluui^t 
■\\ Inn- coM ;uiil uiiiiuiK.ured his relics are laid; 
Sad, silent, and dark, be the tears that we shed. 
Am the uight dew that falU oq the gra»s o'er hia head. 

But the night dew that falls, tbonsk in iilence it weep*, 

Shill brighten with Terdure the f^ve where he sleeps; 
And the te^r thfit we shed, thu in secret it rolls. 
Shall long keep hm memory green in our aoula." 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

I HATE presented my reader with all the information 
that mueh labour and asmdnity have enaUed me to 

collect respecting the career of Hubert Emmet, and of 
auiiic of the most remarkable of his associates. Of 
Em mot's character, the details I have furnished are, 
I trusty sufficient for the formation of a just opinion 
of it 

It only remidns for me to recall to the reader's 
attention^ Tery briefly^ the obscnryations that have 
been made in the preceding ^a^es, and the leading 
facts thai haye been stated, wmen bear on the subject 

in question. 

From them, it is evident, that, the character of 
Robert Emmet had appeared to the author to hare 
been ill a|>prcciated by many even of liberal politics, 
who have treated of him and of his times. He was 
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pfted with gteA talent) and endowed with excellent 
qualities oi heart, as well as mind ; with generous 

feelings, and literary and scientific tastes highly culti- 
vated. He was remarkable even at College for the 
propriety of iiis conduct, and was looked to by his 
youthful companions, on account of the purity of his 
moralSy and the inflexibility and integrity of his prin- 
ciples. Had it pleased Proyidence to have given him 
length of days, it might reasonably be expected his 
maturer years wonld Imve realized the promise of his 
early life, and caused his career to have been a eoun*- 
terpart of the memorable course of his illustrious bro- 
ther, Temple Emmet. I neither attempt to justify 
his plans in 1803, nor do I regret their failure. Far 
from it : I believe their accomplishment would have 
been a calamity. My experience is not favourable to 
the results of revolutions effected by the swords and I 
have seen the results of many. But the motives of 
Robert Emmet^ I have no hesitation in saying, it has 
been my aim to justify ; and if I have failed m doing 
80, I have not fulfilled my purpose, nor the duty I 
owed to truth. No motive of llobert Emmet could 
be impure, selfish, venal, or ambitious ; his enthusiasm 
was extreme, it was the enthusiasm of a very young 
man of exalted intellectual powers, and worldly ex- 
perience ; and matured habits of reflection was all 
that was wanting to exercise over it a necessary and a 
wholesome controul. 

He loved his country with all the fervour of that 
enthusiasm ; and, like others, no less ill-&ted, '' not 
wisely, but too well." Had he succeeded, the world 
woula Lave said he loved it both well and wisely. 
However, he loved it ; his devotion to it was a passion 
that had taken entire possession of his soul, that 
blinded him to the impediments that stood in the way 
of the accompUshment of his designs. He pursued 
his object, as if he behoved that the diampions of 
liberty foughti at all hazards, at all times> under the 

Srotection of a sacred tutelary j ower ; while those of 
espotism, less highly favoured, however they might 
seem to prosper for a time, were doomed evcatudly 
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tA fall, and to contribute to tbeir defeat by their own 
etTorts to avert their doom. To use the glowing 
lanLruafr(\ attributed to Lniraet, in explanation of his 
opinions — " Liberty was the child of oppression, and 
the birth of the offspnng was the death of the parent ; 
while tyranny, Uke the poetical desert bird, was eon- 
snmed in flames imputed by itself, and its whole exis- 
tence was spent m providing the means of self-de- 
struction/'* 

Tliu question of the legal guilt of engaging, under 
any circumst^inces, or with any nyotiyes however pure, 
in such an enter])rize as that of 1803, it is needless to 
descant u|)on. Tlie question of the moral guilt of 
embarking in any similar enterprize, however grievous 
the wrongs which had been endured, and it was ex- 
pected miffht be redressed by resistance, and an 
appeal to the sword» is one, which the defenders of the 
revolution of 1688, treat as a problem, the solution of 
which depends on the consideration of the probability 
and ultimate avi vantage of success ; the sufficiency of 
the means, the extent of popular support, and the 
amount of sutlering occasioned by the struggle. 
Whenever rebellion has been unsuccessful, a prima 
fada case of moral guilt is established. Had Wash- 
ington failed it woukI never have been conceded that 
he was justified in resisting oppresmon. The chance, 
howeyer^ of success or failure, do not determine the 
question of moral guiH or justification. In Emmet's 
case, it is evident that he was the victim of deception, 
that he was deluded, misled, and sacrificed by designing 
men, whose machinations, his youth, his inexperience, 
his confiding nature, were unfit to cope with. The 
question is, meshed as he was in the toils of villany, 
what possibility^ of success was there for his plans, had 
they been earned into execution in the capital ? Had 
the representations made to him of extensiye co-ope- 
ration been realized, were these plans of his adequate 
to the accomplishment of his object? Could that 

Robert Emmet and his Contemporaries."— i>tt6/tn and Ltrndon 
"^wame, 1625. 
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object have been attained without the shedding of much 
blood? Had his plans been carried into successful 
operation in the capital, the probability is, that Kil- 
dare, Wicklow, Wexford, Carlo w, and Kiikenny^ 
would hare immediately risen, and that ia one week^ 
from the outbreak, six counties at least would hare 
been in rebdlion« His plans necessarily depended 
for success on the realization of the assurances he 
reoayed of co-operation in the provinces. They were 
adequate to the pro^>oscd object, provided treachery 
was not stalking behind each attempt to put them in 
operation, and treading in his footsteps at every 
movement in advance. The men of '98 were four 
years organizing the country ; the more they orga- 
nised, the more they were betrayed; where thej 
orgamzed least in the Goun^ of Wexford, there, tibeir 
cause was best served. Robert Emmet evidently 
traced the fiulure in 1798, to this system of wide 

spread and long pursued organization. He left the 
people alone, he counted on tliem whenever they were 
wanted, and all his organization was of his plans in 
the capital, and all his preparations consisted in pro- 
viding weapons, ammunition, and warlike contrivances 
for his adherents. Of the latter, a few words will be 
said hereafter. Four months were spent in the pre- 
parations of the men of 1803, four years were spent 
in those of the men of 1798. The latter counted 
half a million of enrolled members, the former counted 
on the rising of nineteen counties whenever they 
should be called on. There was no swearing in of 
members in 1803, consequently no perjured traitors. 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald expected 300,000 men of 
the half million would take the field. Robert Emmet 
expected the great body of the people would be with 
lum, once his plans in Dublin were successful ; they 
failed, and he found himself at the head of eighty 
men, on the 23rd of July, when he sallied forth to 
attack the Castle, but then the meditated attack super- 
vened on disconcerted plans, drunkenness among his 
followers, treachery on the part of his agents, a Mse 
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alarm, a panic and desperation ; and H terminated in 
eonfusion, plunder, murder, and a disgraceful rout. 
What would haTe been tlie result if his attempt had 
been made und^ different circumsUaces 't A result , | 
attended with more real peril to the goTemment than 
any that had enTuroned it in the course of the former 
rebellion, with the exception of the danger lliat was 
involfed in the propontion of the sergeants of Ae 
rc^riinents, then garrisoninj]^ the capital, to the chief 
leadurb assemhlonin couiu il, at Sweetman's, in Francis- 
street, when tlieii" piNjjxwal of delivering up the Castle, 
and other iiiip(irtant piaces, to the Uxuted. Irisbmeny 
was the subject of discussion. 

The question of tlie posability of obtaining the 
object sought by Robert Eminet« without mneh blood- 
shed, is one that requires some consideration to answer. 

In European oountriea where reyolutions have taken 
place, without much effusion of blood, they hare in- 
variaMy been commenced in the capital. When 
attorn I )t>5 to revolt have been begun in the provinces, 
the shedding of blood has generally been in a ratio 
with the distance from the capital* The reasons of 
this result are too obvious to require observations. I 
beUoTe one of the chief reasons for Robert Emmet's 
determination to strike the first blow in the eapital, 
and to paralise the action of government at its source, 
was to avoid as much as possible the efPusion of blood. 

His conduct, after the failure of his plans in Dublin, 
is a proof of the disposition of mind that led to his 
determination. When Lord Kil warden's murder was 
made kuown to him, he felt like B. B. Harvey at the 
sight of the smouldering ashes oi the barn of ScuUa- 
bogue, when he said, our hopes of liberty are now 
at an end." He was pressed to make the signal of 
the second and third rocket, for the adTance of the 
men in resenre, who were stationed at the Barley- 
fields at the canal, and at other appointed places ; he 
refused to do so, there was no hope of success, and he ' 
would uot be the moans of unnecessarily sheddinjr ' 
blood. It was then he recommended his followers to 
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disperse, and, accompanied hy some of bis friends, 
abandoned his enterprize. A.t the subsequent meeting 
with Dwyer, and some of the Widdow and Kildare 
men in the mountains, they preased him to consent to 
the rising of the people in thoie counties, and» com- 
mencing an immediate attack on the chief towns, he 
refused to do so. He saw the hopelessness of a renewal 
of tlie struggle after the failure of the iirbt attempt ; 
and, let it be remembered, the men who were pressmg 
this advice upon him were of a very different stamp 
from many of those by whom he was surrounded in 
the streets of Dublin. 

In some things there were traits of mind, exhibited 
by ilobert Emmet, that had more to do with a youthful 
imagination, than matured Kflection. There was a 
romantic torn of thought dbplayed in those stratagems 
for eluding detection, of which I have previously 
spoken as practised at Milltown, Ilarold's-cross, and 
Patrick-street, trap doors, subterranean cavities, secret 
passages, and chambers. We have seen the inefticiency 
of such means of safety at Haroid's-cross. In Patrick* 
street^ on the other hand, the result of such con- 
trhranoes was fortunate for the time being. Still the 
dependance on such stratagems, and not only on the 
fidelity, but likewise on the discretion of upwards of 
forty men, not for a short period, but for upwards of 
four months, is an evidence of that turn of mind to 
which I have referred, and of little experience of the 
world. He was deceived from the beginning, and 
deserted at the end, by many who made large pro- 
fessions of support when there was a mere possibility, 
but not a reasonable expectation of success ; and woo 
were found wanting whm danger, and the doubtfuhiess 
of the issue, presented themselVes to their view. There 
is another matter of more important consideration 
than any other comiected with his enterprize, the 
question of the origin, in Ireland, of those preparations 
for insurrection, which Robert Emmet was sent over 
from France, by some of the United Irish leaders, 
tiiere to inquire into the nature of. Did these pre- 
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paration- originate with the friends or the enemies of 
their cause ? Were they coinnienced, or suggested, 
by parties, who, finding their conaequence diminished, 
then* power reetrained, their former means cut off of 
maintaining a position in sodetj, independendy ef 
indnstrions pursuits, or their own legitimate resources, 
had beoome weary of a return, or an approaoli even 
to a return, of an administration of government of a 
mild and constitutional character; and who were 
debirous of a pretext for going back to the old regime 
of sword law," under which thcv flourished, and of 
which, for the time being, they had been recogniaed 
as useful and necessary agents f Soma of these parties, 
when the reign of temr oeased, were unable to settle 
down to the heaest occupations whidi they had re- 
linquished far militarr pursuits in 1797, and . 1798, 
Tiolated the laws, and expiated their crimes on the 
BcafTold, or in penal settJements. Messrs. Crawly, 
Coates, and Fleming, were members of yeomanry 
corp«i. O'Brien was not a military man, but one of 
all work, a right-hand man of the redoubted Major. 
His fall, however, was attributed to the cause aboYO 
referred to. But others, whose circumstances were 
less desperate, and were not dnTen by their indij^enoe, 
or their headstrong passions, to the oommission of 
similar crimes, feehng their insignifieanee in tranquil 
times, remembered tlicir importance in troubled ones, 
and not only longed for their return, but coutrived in 
secret to eflfect it. 

This is a very important question, and I feel 
bound to state, that the result of my inquiries leads me 
to the conclusion, that sueh was the origin of those 
Tiews which were eommnnieated in 1802 to certain of 
the leaders of the United Irishmen in Paris. I ha¥e 
fdready shewn that the authorities were not ignorant 
of the preparations that were making in Dublin for 
an insurrection in the summer of 1803. The full 
extent of thom they probably did not know at the com- 
mencement ; but the general objects and the principal 
parties engaged in them, there is little doubt they 
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were acquainted with, Lord Uardwicke was incapable 
of lending his couatenance or sanction to the originat- 
ing of the designs of the pairties I have alluded to ; 
but when they were so far matured and sacoessfiil as 
to render the existence of a dangerous conspiracy no 
longer doubtful, when it was represented to him that 
the best way of defeating it (having a clue to its ob- 
jects and the means of disconcerting its plans), was to 
allow it to proceed and to expend itself without detri- 
ment to the Government, but with certain ruin to its 
own agents, there is reason to believe the course of 
action suggested was submitted to by bim, and 
tiiottgh successfully acted on» that it was attended 
with the most imminent danger to the State. The 
parliamentary record of the dispatches between the 
Gov eminent and the General can leave little doubt of 
the fact. These matters are still subjects for grave 
inquiry, and they have a very importiint bearing on 
the judgment that is to be formed of the plans and pro- 
jects of Robert £mmet« and of liis character in rela- 
tion to them. 

Previous reference has been made to the debate oa 
Sir John Wrottesley's motion for an inquiry into the 
conduct of the Irish Ooyernment relative to the insur- 
rection of the 23rd of July, on the 7th of March, 
1804 : but some extraordinary admissions of Lord 
Castlerca£?h, elicited on that occasion, are worthy of 
notice, and some statements of other members with 
respect to the attempt, wliich was, in the words of 
Lord Gastlereagh, only the wild and contemptible 

E reject of an' extravagant young man." *^ Though 
e agreed with the Hon. Baronet that preventiye 
measures were preferable to punishment^ he thought 
that prittdple might be carried too far; and it was 
material not to urge the rebels to postpone their 
attempt by any appearance of too much precaution 
and preparation. TJie H(m» Baronet might laughs 
but it was expedient that the precautions should not 
have been carried to such an extent as to alarm the 
fmre of ths rd^de, and theriby induce them to delay 
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ihrir project. Besides ^ it was desirable tliat the mea- 
sures afierufords applied for to ParUammt should be 
claimed on iMUnsible, not on aryuahle grounds 

Thw wit worthy of his LmrdBhip. In 1798 he 
boMted that m/ecmwru — (in plain English, eabin bnrn- 
inji^, tortures, and free quarters) — had been taken to 
cause a rebellion to ex|>lode prematurely. In 1803, 
to use the words of Mr. indham on that occa- 
sion, ho ** maintained the monstrous doctrine that 
rebelHoQ was to be fostered till it came to a 
bead, that the cure might be radical* This night be 
good policy for a general against an open enemy. He 
ni^ht waleh him, and let him march into tcnls— 
taking care to be too strong for him. But it was 
infamous in a government against rebels." 

Lord Castleroagh, in stating the precautious that 
liad been taken, admitted that a week before the 
outbreak delen^ates from Kiidare had come to Dublin 
to ascertain the state of his resources; and having 
been taken by Emmet to the Depot to let them see 
the preparauons^ they had returned with a bad 
report The conduct of administration in Irehnd, 
boih at the time and since, was that of a wise, pro* 
vident, and vigorous government." 

Lord Temple said ** It appeared in evidence on the 
State trials, also, that the wliole weight of the 
government devolved on the Under-secretary, Mr. 
Marsdenf who gimte no information to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the important inteUigenoe communicated to 
him by Mr. Garke, a very great numufae^er, HU 
Saturday, the fatal day on which the rdfdlion broke 
owe." 

And when General Fox was quitting the Lord 
Lieutenant on Saturday afternoon, he said — " What- 
ever you do, be sure you do not cause any alarm. 
Ruat coelum — but no alarm. Do every thing in 
your power, but let it be with as little alarm as 
possible." 

General Tarleton said he had been on the Staff in 
Ireland, and had made many inquiries amongst official 
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and military men. The Colonel of the G2nd Regiment 
told him he had informed the Secretary of thd 
existence of one of the Depots, but no notice was 
taken of the information, and it was not discovered 
till after the insurrection had broken out. He had 
been mfermed in Naas that Goyemment had received 
intelligence from that place, but it was not attended 
to ; he was also aware that ** the cnnspiracy had 
extended to the South, beyond Cork, where the 
conspirj^tors learned by means of telegraphic iires tbe 
ill success of the inisurrection in Dublin, before the 
King's officers knew it in Cork, It was by this in- 
/brmcUion only that the insurrection was prevented 
from being general over the country." 

Mr. Fox said, when the explosion took place in 
Patrick-street (a week before the outbreak), the 
Commander-in-chief was then sent for to the Castle, 
and the bare fact was communicated to him, without 
any instructions or further information. ** Why was 
he not made acquainted with all the circumstances 
whi<^ had come to the knowledge of the Governo 
ment " The Lord Laeutenant had an allowance 
of £60,000 a-year for secret-service money^ in order 
to enable him to procure information of any conspir* 
acy that might be carried on.'* 

Lord de Blaquiere said the insurrection had occa- 
sioned the loss of thirty lives in the course of a 
quarter of an hour. The day after the explosion, 
some of the stores there had been removed by the 
conspirators to another Depot. Lord Castlereagh 
had said there were only between 2000 and 3000 
pikes found in the Depot in Thomas-street |'He 
(Lord de Blaquiere) was one of the officers appointed 
to examine them, and he would declare tliere could 
not be less than 12,000 pikes."* 

The part taken by the gentleman " on whom the 
whole weight of the goyernmeat devolved/' and the 

* Report of the Bebftte at full length. Publwhed by Uahon : 
Dublin, ld04. 
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keeping back of information from the Lord Lieutenant, 
throws some light on this subject* In Spencer's 
" State of Irelwd, written dialogae-wiae between 
Eudoznsand Irenens/' the former speaks of ''one 
▼ery foul aboiOy which, by the way, he may not 
omit — and that is, in offioers who, notwithstanding 
that they are specially employed to make peace, 
through strong: execution of war, yet they do so 
dandle their doings and dally in tlic service to them 
committed, as if they would not have the enemy 
beaten down» for fear lest afterwards they should 
need employment, and so be discharged of pay.'' 

After detoilinff at much length how the officers, for 
eolonr sake, send '' some heads eftsoons to the Go- 
vernor for a commendation of their great endeavom*, 
telling liow weighty a service tlicy performed by cut- 
ting off such and such dangerous rebels." Eudoxus 
asks, ** Do you speak of under magistrates or prin- 
cipal governors T* Ireneus replies — " I do speak of 
no particulars, but the truth may be found out by 
trial and reasonable insiffht into some of their doin^. 
And if I should say were is some blame thereof in 
the prindpal goyemors, I think I might also diew 
some reasonable proofs of my speech."* 

The plan of fomenting conspiracies outUred the 
days of tlio gentle author of the Faerie Queene. The 
following choice specimen of the iniqiutous policy will 
shew that it reached those of Lord Carhkmptou in 
1798 ; and the speech of Lord Castlerea^h in Marehi 
1804» can leave no doubt that it had been m full opera- 
tion in tiie last insurrection. 

In a letter of the Earl of Carhampton to Lord 
Camden, cited in an Orange publication in 1798 — 
** Considerations on the situation to which Ireland is 
reduced by the Government of Lord Camden'' — we 
find the following exordium : — 

My Lord— If it shall please your Excellency to 
permit them to go to war with us, and will penmt us 

* Spencer's View of the State of Ir«laii4. ISmo^Edit » p. 141. 
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onlj to go to hw With them, it will not require the 

second sight of a Scotchinan to foretel the issue of 
the contest." 

How little had the spirit of that dreadful policy 
varied from Spencer's time to that of Carhainpton 
and Castlereagh ! The first named worthy, recom- 
mending good plot/' to inveigle a trottblesoine 
Chief) one Feagh Mae Hughs into its meshes^ puts 
the following words into the month of Ireneus: — 
** Surely this seemeth a plot of great reason and small 
difficulty, which promiseth hope of a short end. But 
what special directions will you set down for the 
services and risini^s out of these garrisons ?" To 
which Eudoxus replies — " None other than the pre- 
sent occasion shall minister unto them, and as by 
good Espials whereof there they cannot want store, 
they shall be drawn eontinnally upon him, and some- 
times all at one instant baiting him.'** 

This was poor Robert Emmet I MinistOTod to by 
good Espials drawn continually upon him, and baiting 
him at the ring of treason, till tliey brought their 
noble victim to the dust, and tlie plot of great reasoQ 
and small difficulty came to a short end ! 

Robert Emmet died in the 25th year of his age. 
In stature, he was about five feet, eight inches ; shght 
in his person, active, and capable of endnri^ig great 
&tigue ; he walked fast, and was qui<^ in his move- 
ments. His features were regular, his forehead high 
and finely funned ; his eyes were small, bright, and 
full of expression ; his nose sharp, remarkably thin, 
and straight ; the lower part of his face was slightly 
pock-pitted, and his complexion sallow. There was 
nothing remarkable in his appearance, except when 
excited in conversation, and when he spoke m public 
on any subject that deeply interested him ; his coun- 
tenance then beamed with animation — he no longer 
seemed the same person — every feature became expres- 
sive of his emotions — his gesture, liis action, every 

* Spencer's View of the State of Ireland, p. 170. ^ 

o 3 
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thin^ aUout liim seemed subservient to the impulses of 
hb feelings, and harmomsed with the emanations of a 
noble intellect, 

The portrait, Iire6xed to this memoir, is from the 
original copper-plate enffraving of a sketch taken at 
his trial by Petrie. . The other is a mezso tinto 
engraving, from a daguerrcotyped representation of a 
cast of the face of Emmet taken after death by a 
Dublin artist. Tliat artist, there can be little doubt, 
was Petr ie. At the sale of his effects, three or four 
years ago, a large collection ot . casts was sold, among 
them were casts of several of the United Irishmen. 
One of these, which tnmed ont to be a cast of Robert 
Emmet, was purdiased by a dealer in ooriositieSj and 
exposed for sale in Liffey-street There it was seen, 
and recognized by the brother-in-law of Mr. T. A. 
1 linnet. On a subsequent inquiry of mine, and of 
that gentleiiian, at the house of the person who had 
purchased tlie cast of Robert Emmet, as well as the 
others, it was ascertained that the whole collection 
had been disposed of by the latter to Mr. Ray. On 
application to that gentieman, the cast presumed to be 
that of Emmet, as described by his friend, was found, 
on my shewing it to the latter, the various points of 
resemblance to Robert's features left no doubt of its 
identity. The peeuharities, which chiefly established 
it, were the marks of the small pox on certain parts 
of the face, and the serrated appearance of two of the 
upper teeth, which was preserved in the cast. The 

SinUeman, I refer to, considers Petrie's sketch of 
obert Emmet, as having the fault of all the portraits 
of Robert Emmet^ a sombre and austere eaqpression of 
countenance, which did not belong to the original 
The other representation of the cast taken, after 
death, by Petrie, of the notorious .leunny O'iirieii, I 
have had placed in juxta position with that of Robert 
Emmet, for the purpose of shewing the striking con- 
trast between the two countenances. 

The animal, and the intellectual qualities, manifested 
in the expression of the human countenance, were 
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never seen more strikingly contrasted. The cast oi 
O'Brien is in the possession of a friend of the artist who 
took it, and who kindly permitted methe nseof it, as Mr, 

Ray did that of Emmet, and witli the view of preserv- 
ing an exact resemblance, I had the daguerreotype hke- 
ness taken, and the engraving made trom the latter. 

In bringuig tliis memoir to a close, I present to my 
readers some pieces of poetry of Robert £mmet, which 
never have been published. They were evidently 
written during the reign of terror in I797i or '98, the 
first piece in the latter year, all of them under the 
influence of feelings harrowed by the atrodties com- 
mitted on the people at that period. One of them 
bears his initials — another, in his hand writing, in tiio 
original, had been written in what is called " m visible 
ink,'* and which, by some chemical process, had been 
rendered barely legible, in purple characters. For 
these interesting documents I am indebted to Miss 
Mary M'Cracken. 

ABBOUB BILL/** BY KOBBRT BMMET. 

No rising coluuiii mat'k^ thin ayot 

Where many a ykASm lies, 
But oh! thcMblood which hm has streamed, 

To hesrea for jnstioe eries. 

It claims it ou the oppressior s head. 

Who joys In human woe* 
"Who driuks the tears by misery shed. 
And mooks them as they flow. 

It claiiuii it ou the callous Judge, 

Whose hands in Mood aJre dyed, ' 
Who arms injustice with the sword, 

The habmce throws aai^. 

It claims it for his ruined Isle, 

Her wretdied oUldren's gmTo i 
Where withered freedom droops her head, 

And man eiists . n stove. 



* Arbour Hm, at the rear of the Royal Barracks, in DubliD, was 
a place where a great number of ezecutlous took place, and the burial 
of those executed for treason. The spot chosen for their interment 
was '* croppies hole," it was a piece of waste ground where rubbish 
used to be deposited. R. M. 
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Oh! sacTtU justice. Tree this land . 

From tyraiiii) aLhorri il; 
Kesuaie th^ balaQc<; and th^* fteat, 

B«ram6 — M iliMlh thy iword. 

No retribution should we seek- 
Too lon^ has horror rei*rne«l ; 

By mercy marked may Freedom rise. 
By cruelty unstained. 

Nor ihiD a tynmt'e mIim mix. 

With those our martyred dead ; 
This is the place where Erin's sooty 
la Erin's csium have bled. 

And those who here are laid at rest* 
Oh t haDowod be enoh name; 

Their memories are for efer bint— > 
Consigned to endleaa feme. 

Un consecrated is this ground^ 

Unblessed by holy iiAuds » 
No bell here tolls its solemn soun^ 
No monument here stands. 

But here the patriot's tears are shed. 
The poor man's blessing f^^ivcn ; 

These consecrate the virtuous dead. 
These wait tiitur fam^ to Heaven. 

LINES BT BOBEET EMMET. 

Genius of Erin tune thy harp 
To Freedom, let its sound awake 

Thy prostrate sons^ and nenre their hearts, 
Oi^ression's iron bonds to break. 

Long and stron^^ then strike the lyre^ 

Strike it with prophetic lays. 
Bid it rouse the slumbering: fire, 

Bid the fire of freedom blaze. 

Tdl them glory i^vsuts their efforts. 
Strongly wooed, she will be won. 

Freedom, shew, by peace attended. 
Waits to crown each gallant son. 

Greatly daring, bid them gain her, 
Conqnerors, bid them l^e or die; 

Erin in her children triumphs, 
Marked by glory if they 
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But, if hmt soul, too hmg opprest, 
No spark of f^roedom's fire retaiiiy 

And, with sad and servile breast, 
Basely wear tbo gaUing cbain. 

Vainly then vouM call to glory, 
Vainly frcedoiii's blessings praise, 

Man debased tu willing thraldom. 
Freedom's blessing cannot raise. 

Check thy hand, and change thy Btrain» 

Change it to n sound of woe, 
Irelainl's blasted hopes proclaim, 
Ireland's endless sufferings shew. 

Shew her fields with blood ensangnined. 

With her childrens' blood bedewed. 
Shew her desolated plains, 
With their murdered bodies strewed. 

Mark that hamlet, how it blazes, 
Hear the shrieks of lunrrorrise, 

8ee> the Aends prepare their tortures, 
See ! a tortured viellm dies. 

Ruin stalks his haggard round, 
O'er the plains his banner waves, 

Sweeping, from her wasted land. 
All but tyrants and tiieir slaves. 

All but tyrants and their slaves t 

ShaU th^ Uto in Erin's isle? 
O'er her martyred patriots' graves, 
Shall Oppression's ndnions smile. 

Erin's sous, awake ! — awake 1 
Oh ! too long, too long, you sleep ; 

Awake! arise! your fetters 1ff6ik» 
Nor let your country bleed and wfap. 

Ah 1 where is now my peaceful cot. 

Ah ! where my happy home? 
No peaceful cot, alas ! is mine, 
An exile now I roanu 

Far irom my country I am driven, 

A wanderer sent ttam tfaee^ 
Bat still, my constant prayer to heaven. 

Shall be to make thee free, 

R.£. 
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LINES BT ROBBBT EMMET. 

Brothers rise, your eouiitry calls, 

Let us jraiu her rights, or die 
lu her cau;^e ; who nobly laUs, 

necM wkhtHTigfateBt wFMithshaUdie; 
And Fkvedom't gvoioi o'er hto bier, 
SbiD plaoe the wreath, tad drop the teer. 

hong by 's power opprest, 

Groaniufr lonu beneath her chain, 

*g iil-used power detect. 
Bant her yoke, your riglke regaiu ; 
The etanderd relee toliberty. 
Irehnd ! yoo ifaall yet be hie. 

Brothers, march, march on to glory. 

In your country's caunp unite, 
Freedom'ti ble:»siiig8 ^ee beiure ^ou, 
Erin** eons for fireedom fight ; 
legiona we deQr. 
We eweer to eonqner or to die. 



s 
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The nianitesto of the provisional government, drawn 
up by llobert Emmet, and found at the Depot in Mar- 
shalsea-lane, was produced on the trial of Edward 
Kearney. lieutenant Coltman, of the 9th re^ment, 

{iroTed that several bundles of this dooument were 
bund in the Depot quite wet from the press." Ex- 
tracts from the documents have been published, and 
the entire manifesto that was produced on K cm ne^ 's 
trial is given in Ridge way's Report, but, kno;ving the 
unscrupulous conduct of the government agents of 
that day with respect to sucli documents, I thought it 
desirable to ^ive an exact copy of the original paper, 
the authenticity of which might be depended on* 1 am 
indebted to Miss M*Gracken for tSie copy of that 
document, and of the prodamalion annexed to it, whidi 
were found among Russell's papers* 



"THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT TO 
THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND. 

" You are now called upon to shew the world that 
you are competent to take TOur place among nations ; 
that you have a right to claim their recognizance of 
you, as an independent country : by the only satis- 
factory proof you can furuisii of your capability of 
niaintaiiiing your independence, your wresting it from 
England with your own hands. 
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"Tn the dcvoldpment of this system, which has been 
organized within the last eight months ; at the close 
of internal defeat, and without the hope of foreign 
■Mtatanoe^ which has been conducted with a tranquillity 
nuttaken for obedience, which neither the failure of a 
mmihir attempt in England has retarded, nor the 
renewal of hostilities has accelerated ; in the develop- 
ment of this system you will shew to the people of 
England, that there is a spirit of perseverance in this 
country beyond their power to Ciilculate or repress ; 
you will shew to them that a& long as they think to 
hold nnjost dominion over Ireland, under no change of 
circnnistances can they count on its obedience, under 
no aspect of affairs can they judge of its intentions; 
you will shew to them that the question which it now 
behoves them to take into serious consideration, is not 
whether they will resist a separation, which it is our 
fixed determination to effect, but whether or not they 
will drive us beyond separation, whether they will bjr 
a sanguinary resistance create a deadly national anti- 
pathy between the two countries, or whether the^ 
take the only means still left of driving such a s^ti- 
ment from our minds, by a promnt, miudy, and saga- 
dotts acquiescence in onr jnst and reasonable determi- 
nation. If the secrecy with which the present effort 
has been conducted, shall have led our enemies to 
suppose that its extent must have been partial, a few 
days will undeceive them. That contidence which 
was once lost by trusting to external support, and 
suffering our own means to be gradually undermined, 
has been again restored. We hare been iputnaUy 
pledged to each other to look only to onr own strength, 
and that the first introduction of a system of terror, 
the first attempt to execute an individual in one county, 
should be tlio signal of insurrection in all. We have 
now, without the loss of a man, with our meaiiii of 
communication untouched, brought our plans to the 
moment when they are ripe for execution, and, in the 

J>romptitude with which nineteen counties will come 
brwiurd at once to execute them, it will be found tiiat 
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neither confidence nor communication are wanting to 
the people of Ireland. 

In calling on our countrymen to come forward, 
we feel ourselves bound, at the same time» to justify 
our claim to their confidence by a precise declaration 
of our yiews. We therefore solemnly declare that our 
object is to establish a free and independent republic 
in Ireland ; that the pursuit of this object we will 
reliiuiuisli only with our lives ; that we will never, 
unless at the express call of our country, ahandon our 
posts, until the acknowlodgnient of its iridopciidence 

is obtained from £ngland» and that we will enter into 
no negodation (but for exchange of prisoners) with 
the government of that country while a British army 
remains in Ireland. Sudi is the declaration on which 
we call first on that part of Ireland which was once 
paralysed by the want of intclhgence, to shew that to 
that cause only was its inaction to be attributed ; on 
that part of Irchind whicli was once foremost in its 
fortitude in sutfering ; on that part of Ireland which 
once offered to take the salvation of the country on 
itself ; on that part of Ireland where the flame of hberty 
first glowed ; we call upon the North to stand up and 
shake off their slumber and their oppression. 

"Men of Leinster! stand to your arms; to the 
courage which you liave ah'eady displayed is your 
country indebted for the contideiice wliich truth feels 
in its own strength, and for the dismay with which 
our enemies will be overcome, when we find this effort 
to be universal. But, men of Leinster, you owe 
more to your country than the haYing animated it by 
your past example, you owe more to your own courage 
than the haying obtained protection by it If six 
years ago you rose without arms, without plan, with- 
out co-operation, with more troops against you alone, 
than are now in the country at large, you were able 
to remain six weeks in open defiance of the govern- 
ment, and within a few miles of the capital, what will 
you now effect, with that capital, and every other part 
of Ireland, ready to support you t But it is not on this 
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head we have need to address yoiL No I we now 

speak to you, and, through you, to the rest of Ireland, 
on a subject dear to us, even as tlie success of our 
country — its liononr. You are accused by your ene- 
mies of hav in lt violated that honour bv excesses, which 
they themselves bad in their fullest extent provoked, 
but which ibey have grossly exaggerated, and which 
hare been attribntea to yoa« The opportunity for 
Tindieating yoartelves by actions is now, for the first 
time, in your power, and we call upon yon to give the 
he to such assertions, by carefully avoiding all appear- 
ance of intoxiciition, plunder, or revenge, recollecting 
that you lost Irthmd before, not tVom want of couraoje, 
but from not having that courage rightly directed by 
discipline. But we trust that your past sufferings 
have taught yott experience, and that you will respect 
tiie deckratioQ we now make, which we are determined 
bv every means in our power to enforce. The nation 
alone hti» the ri^ht, and alone possesses the power of 
punishing individuals, and whosoever shall put another 
to death, except in battle, without a fair trial by his 
country, is guilty of murder. The intention of the 
Provisional Government of Ireland, is to claim from 
the English government such Irishmen as . have been 
sold or transported by it for their attachment to free- 
dom, and, for this purpose, it will retam as hostages, 
for thehr safe return, such adherents of that govern- 
ment as shall fall into its hands. It therefore calls 
upon the people to respect such hostages, and to recol- 
lect that, in spilling their blood, they would leave 
tlieir own couiitrymen in the hands of their enemies. 

The intentions of the Provisional Government is 
to resign its functions as soon aa the nation shall have 
.chosen its delegates, but, in the mew time, it is det^* 
mined to enforce the regulations hereunto subjoined; 
it, in consequence, takes the property of the country 
under its protection, and will punish with the utmost 
rigour any person who shall violate that property, and 
tliereby injure the resources and future prosperity of 
Ireland* 
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Whosoever refuses to march to any part of the 
eountry he is ordered, is guilty of disobedience to the 
government, which alone is oompetent to decide in 
what place his service is neoessaryt which desires 
him to recollect that in irhatever part of Ireland he is 
lighting, he is still fighting for its freedom. Whoever 
presumes, l>y acts or otherwise, to give counteiuuice to 
the calumny pi opagatcd by our enemies, that this is a 
religious contest, is guilty of the grievous crime, that 
of belying the motives of the country. ReUgions 
HisquaLfications are bat one of the many grievanceB 
of whieh Ireland has to complain. Our intention is 
to remove not that only^ but every other oppresaon 
under which we labonr. We fight that all of us may 
have our country, and, that done, each of us shall have 
our religion. 

" We are aware of the apprehensions wliiili you 
have expressed, that, in quitting your own counties, 
you leave your wives and your children in the hands 
of your enemies, but on this head have no uneasiness ; 
if there are still men base enough to persecute those 
who are unable to resist, shew them by your victories 
that you have the power to punish, and, by your 
obedience, that you have the power to protect, and 
we pledge ourselves to you, that these men shall be 
made to feeltliat the safety of every thing they hold 
dear depends on the conduct they observe to you. 
Go forth then with confidence^ oonquer the foreign 
enemies of your country, and leave to os the care of 
preserving its internal tranquillity ; recollect that not 
only the victory, but also the honour of yonr country 
is placed in your hands : give up your private resent- 
ments, and shew to the ^vorld that the Irish are not 
only a brave, but also a generous and forgiving 
people. 

'* Men of Munster and Connaugbt, you have your 
instructions, yon will execute them. The example of 
the rest of vour countrymen is now before you, yonr 
own strength is unbroken ; five months ago you were 
eager to act without any other assistance, we now call 
upon you to shew what you then declared you only 
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w.iiitotl, the opportunity of proving that you possess 
tlie Haiiie iuve of liberty, and the same conrao:e with 
which the r^t of your countrymen are animated. 

" We turn now to that portion of our countrymen 
whose prejudices we had rather oyercome by a frank 
dedaration of our intentions, than conquer in the field ; 
and, in making this dedaration, we do not wish to 
dwell on events, which, however they may bring ten- 
fold odium on their authors, must still tend to keep 
alive in the minds, Ijoth of the instruments and victims 
of them, a spirit of animosity, which it is our wish to 
destroy. We will enter into no detail of the atrocities 
and oppressions which Ireland has laboured under, 
dorinff its connexion with England ; but we justify 
our ^termination to separate irom that country, on 
the broad Ustorical statement, that, during m hundred 
years, she has been unable to conciliate the affections 
of the people of Ireland ; that, during that time, tive 
rebellions were entered into, to shake off the yoke ; 
that she has been oblifrpfl to enter into a system of 
unprecedented torture in her defence ; that she has 
broken every tie of voluntary connection, by taking 
even the name of independence from Ireland, through 
the intervention of a parliament notoriously brib^, 
and not representing tne will of the people ; that in 
vindication of this measure, she has herself given the 
justification of tlie views of the United Irishmen, by 
declaring, in the words of her mniisters, ' That Ireland 
never had, and never could enjoy, nnder the then 
circumstances, the benefits of British connexion ; that 
it necessarily must happen, when one country is con- 
nected with another, that the interests of the lesser 
will be borne down by the greater. That Endand 
had supported, and enooumged the English Colonist 
in their oppression towards the natives of Ireland ; 
that Ireland had been left in a state of ignorance, 
rudeness, and barbarism, worse in its etfects, and more 
degrading in Its nature, than that in which it was 
touod six centuries before.'* Now to what cause are 

* '* Lord CasUereash's Speech." 
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these things to be ataibuted ? Did the curse of the 
Ahnighty Keep aliye a spirit of obstinacy in the minds 
of the Ixidi people for six hundred years t Did the 
dodrines of the French reyolation produce five re- 
bellioiis ? Could the misrepresentations of ambitiotts 
designing men drive from the mind of a whole people 
the recollection of defeat, and raise the infant from 
the cradle, with the same feelings with which his 
father sank to the grave ? Will this gross avowal, 
which our enemies have made of their own views, 
remove none of the calumny that has been thrown 
upon ours? Will none of the credit, which has been 
lavished on them, be transferred to the solemn decla- 
ration which we now make in the face of God, and 
our country ? 

" We war not against property, — we war a^inst 
no religious sect, — we war not against past opinions 
or prejudices, — we war against English dominion. 
We will not, however, deny that there are some men, 
who, not because they have supported the government 
of our oopressors, but because they have violated the 
common laws of morality, which exist alike under all, 
or under no government, have put it beyond our 
power to give to them the protection of a government. 
We will not liazard the iutiuence we may have with 
the people, and the power it may give m of preventing 
the excesses of revolution, by undertaking to place in 
tranquiUity the man who has been guilty of torture, 
free-quarter, rape, and murder, by the side of the 
si^erer, or thehr relations ; but in the frankness with 
which we warn those men of their danger, let those 
who do not feel that they have passed this boundary 
of mediation, count on their safety. 

We had hoped, for the sake of our enemies, to 
have taken them by surprize, and to have committed 
the cause of our country befoi e they could have time 
to ocmimit themselves against it: but, though we 
have not altogether been able to succeed, we are 
yet rcgoioed to find that they have not come forward 
witii promptitude on the side of those who have de- 
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ccived them ; an«l we now call upon them, before it is 
yet too late, not to eomrait themselvea against a peopie 
wUich they are unable to reai8t> and in support of a 

Syemment, which, by their own declaration, had 
rfttted its claim to their aliegianoe. To tiiat govern** 
meat, in whoie hands, though not the imie, at least 
the features with which the present contest is marked, 
or placed, we now turn. How is it to be decided ? 
Is open and honourable force alone to be resorted to ? 
or is it vour intention to emiilov those laws wiiich 

i It/ 

custom has placed ni your bands, and to force UB to 
employ the law of retaliation in our defenoe? 

Of the ineflUcacy of a system of terror, in pre<> 
Tenting the people of Ireland from coming forward to' 
assert their medom, you bare already had experience. 
Of the effect which such a system will have on our 
minds, in case of success, wo have already forewarned 
you. We now inhlress to you another consideration ; 
if in the quesrion wliich is now to receive a solemn and 
we trust tiuai decision ; if we have been deceived, 
reflection wonld point out that conduct should be re- 
sorted to which was best calculated to produce eon- 
viction on our minds. 

What wonld that oonduet be f 
** It would be to shew us that the difference of 
strength between the two countries is such as to 
render it unnecessary for you to bring out all your 
forces *, to shew that vou have somethinof in reserve 
to crush hereafter, not only a greater exertion of the 
people, but one rendered stiU greater by foreign 
assistance. It would be to shew us, that what we 
Tainly supposed to be a prosperity growing beyond 
your grasp, is only a partial exnbsranoe, requiring 
but the pressure of your hand to reduce to form. 

But for your own sakes, do not resort to a system 
wliicli, while it increased the acrimony of our minds, 
would leave us under the melancholy delusion, that w^e 
had been forced to yield, not to the sound and tem- 
perate exertions of our superior strength, but to the 
franctic stnq^le of weakness, eonoeahng itself under 
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desperation. CoDsider that the distiaction of robol 
ana enemy, is of a very flnctuatin^ nature; that 
during the coarse of yonr own experience, you hare 
already been obliged to lay it aside : that shoold you 
be obhged to abandon it towards Ireland, yon cannot 
hope to do so as tranquilly as you have done towards 
America : for in the exasperated state to whicli you 
have roused the minds of the Irish people — a people 
w^hom you profess to have left in a state of barbarism 
and ignorance, with what coniidence can you say to 
that people, * While the advantage of cruelty lay 
upon our side, we slaughtered you without niercy^ but 
the measure of your own blood is beginning to pre- 
ponderate. It IS no. longer our interest that this - 
bloody system should coutinuo, shew us then that 
forbearance which we never taught you by precept or 
example, lay aside your resentment ; e^ive quarter to 
us, and let us mutually forget we never gave quarter 
to you.'' Cease then, we entreat you, usdessly to 
vicJlate humanity, by resorting to a system inefficacious 
as a mode of defence ; inefficarious as -a mode of con- 
Tietion; ruinous to the future relations of the two 
countries in case of our success ; and destructive of 
those instruments of defence which you will then find 
it doubly necessary to have preserved uuimpaired. 
But if your determination be otherwise, hear ours. 
We will not imitate you in cruelty ; we will put no 
man to death in cold blood ; the prisoners which first 
fall into our hands shall be treated with the respect 
due to the unfortunate, but if ike life of a single un- 
fortunate Irish soldier is taken after the battle is oTer, 
the orders thenceforth to be delivered to the Irish 
army is, neither to give nor to take quarter. Coun- 
trymen, if a cruel necessity force us to retaliate, we 
will bury our resentment in the field of battle ; if we 
fall, we will fall where we fight for our country. 
Fully impressed with this determination, of the necei;* 
sity of adhering to which past espirience has but too 
fiitally convinc^ us; fully impressed .with the justiee 
of our cause, which we now put to issue, we make our 
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laisL and solemn appeal to the sword, and to heavea ; 
and, as the cause of Ireland deserves to prosper, may 
God give us the victory." 

O)nfoniiably to the above Proclamation, the Pro- 
Tinoaal QoTemment of Ireland — decree that as foi- 
lows : — 

1. ''From ihe date, and promulgation hereof, 

tithes are for ever abuU^hed, and church lands are 
the property of the nation. 

2. "From the same date, all transfers of landed 
property arc prohibited, ea^^b person ])aying his rent 
until the National Oovernmcat is estaiblished ; the 
national will declared, and the coiurts of justice be 

3. From the same date, all tnuufer of bonds, 
debentures, and all public securities, are in like manner 

forbidden, and dtckired void for the same time, and 
for the same reason. 

4. ** The Irish Generals, commanding districts, 
shall seize such of the parti zans of England as may 
serve as hostage^ and shall apprize the English Com- 
manders, opposed to them, that a strict retaliation 
shall take place, if an^ outi^Etges contrary to the laws 
of war sluJl be committed by the troops mdet com- 
mand' of each ; or by the partisans of England in the 
District which lie occupies. 

5. " That the Irish Generals are to treat, (except 
where retaliation makes it necessary), the Enghsh 
troops who may fall into their hands, or such Irish as 
serve ui the Kegular Forces of England, and who 
shall bare acted conformably to the laws of war, shall 
be treated as Prisoners of war ; but all Irish Militia^ 
Yeomm, or Volunteer Corps, or bodies of Irish, or 
individuals, who fourteen days after die promulgiMjon 
and date hereof shall be found in arms, shall be con- 
sidered as Rebels, committed for trial, and their pro- 
perties contiscated. 

6. " The Generals are to assemble Court-Martials, 
who are to ba sworn to administer Justice : who are 
not to oondenm without sufficient eridence^ and before 
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whom all Military Ofieuders are .to be sent iofitantly 
for trial. 

7. No man is to suffer death by their sentence 
but for mutwy ; tlie sentences of aadi others as are 
judged worthy of death, shall not be put into execution 
until the ProTisional OoTemment declares its will ; 

nor are Court-Martials on any pretence or sentence, 
nor is any officer to suffer the punishment of floggings 
or any species of torture to be inflicted. 

8. ** The Generals are to enforce the strictest dis- 
dpline, and to send offeoilers immediately to the 
Court-Martial ; and are enjoined to chase away from 
the Irish armies, all such as shall diag^ce theosiaelYes 
by braig^ drunk in presence of the enemy. 

9. ** The Generals are to apprize their respective 
ai ruies that all military stores and ammunition, belong- 
ing to the English Government, be the property of 
the captors, and the value e([iially divided, without 
respect of rank« between thera» except that the widows, 
orpnans, parents, or oilier heirs of those who gloriously 
laU in the attack, shaU be entitled to a double share. 

10. As the Kngliah nation has aade war on Ire- 
land, all English property in ships or otiierwise, ift 
subject to the same rule, and all transfer of them 
forbidden, and declared void in like manner as is 
ei^pressed in No. 2, and 3. 

11. " The Generals of the different districts are 
hereby empowered to confer rank up to Colonels 
inclunye, on sudi as they conceive merit it from the 
uftlion, but are not to make more Colonels than one 
for fiftten hundred men, nor more lieutenant Colonels 
than one for every thousand men. 

12. " The General shall seize on all sums of public 
money in the Custom houses, in their districts, or in 
the hands of the different Collectors, County Trea- 
surers, or other Revenue Oiiioers, whom they shall 
render responsible for the sums in their hands* The 
Generals shall pass receipts for the amounti and 
account to tiie Provisional Goyernment for the same. 

13. WhiBn the people elect their officirs np to the 

p 
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CoIomIs, the General is boiind to confirm it, no 
oAoer oan be broke but by Mitence of a Comt- 
MartiaL 

14. '' The OeneralB riiall oorrespond with the Pro- 
visional Goverimicat, to whom they shall give details 
of all tlu'ir operations; they are to correspond with 
the neigliUiin mg Generals, to whom they are to 
transmit all necessary inteiligence, and to eo-operate 
with them. 

15. ''The General conunanding in each county 
shall* as soon as it is cleared of the enemy, aasembb 
the County Committee, who shall be deeted con- 
formably to the constitution of United Irishmen. All 

the requisitions necessary for the army shall be made 
in writing, by the Generals, to the Committee, who 
are hereby empowered, and enjoined, to pass receipts 
for each article to the owners, to the end that they 
may receive their full value from the Nation. 

16. " The County Committee is changed with the 
dTil direction of the County, the care of the national 
property, and the preserTation of order and justice in 
the county, for which purpose the County Committee 
are to appoint a High Sheriff, and one or more Sub- 
Sheriffs, to execute their orders , a sufficient number 
of Justices of the peace for the County ; a high, and 
a sufficient number of Petty Constables in each Barony, 
who are respectively charged with the duties now 
performed by those magistrates. 

17. *' The County of Coric, on account of its extent 
is to be divided, conformably to the boundaries for 
raising Militia, into the Counties of North and South 
Cork ; for each of which a County Constable, High 
Sheriff, and all Magistrates above directed are to be 
appointed. 

18* The County Committee are hereby empowered 
and eiijoined to issue warrants to apprehend such 
persons as it shall appear, on sufficient CYidence, per* 
petrated murder, torture, and other breaches of the 
acknowledged articles of war and morality on the 
people, to the end that they may be tried for these 
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offences so soon as the competent courts of justice are 
established by the nation. 

19. The County Committee shall cause the sheriff, 
or his officers^ to seize on all the personal property of 
sach, to put seals on their effects, to appoint proper 
persons to preserve all such property until the national 
courts of justice shall have decided on the fate of the 
proprietors. 

20. The County Committee shall act in like manner 
with all state and church lands^ paroi^hial estates^ and 
all public lands and edifices. 

21. The County Committee shall^ in the interim, 
reoeire all the rents and debts of such persons, and 
estates, and give receipts for the same ; shall transmit 
to the government an exact aceouat of their value, 
extent, and amount, and receive the directions of the 
jvovisional government thereon. 

22. They shall appoint some proper house in the 
counties where the sheriff is permanently to mide, 
and where the County Committee shall assemble; 
they sludl cause all the records and papers of the county 
to be there transmitted, arranged, and kept, and the 
orders of the government to he there transmitted and 
received. 

23. The County Committee is hereby empowered 
to pay out of these effects, or by assessment, reason- 
able salaries for themselves, the sheriffs, justices, and 
other magistrates, whom they shall appoint. 

S4. They shall keep a written journal of all their 
proceedings, signed eaeh day by members of tiM 
committee, or a sufficient number of them, for the 
inspection of government. 

** 25. The County Committee shall correspond with 
gOTernment on all subjects with which they are 
3iarged, and transmit to the general of the district 
such information as they shall concaiTe useful to the 
public. 

26. The County Committee shall take care that 

all state prisoners, however great their offences, shall 
be treated with humanity, and allow tiiem sui&cient 
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support, to the end Aat all the worid may know tliat 
the Irish nation is not actuated by a spirit of reyenge, 

but of justice. 

** 27. The provisional government wishing to com- 
mit, as soon as possible, the sovereign authority to 
the people, direct that each county and city shall elect, 
agreeably to the constitution of United Irishmen^ re- 
presentatives to meet in Dublin, to whom, the moment 
they assemble, the {nrorisional gOTemment will resign 
its Amotions, and, without presoming to ^hetate to Ihe 
people, they beg leave to suggest, that for the impor- 
tant purpose to which these electors are called, inte- 
grity of character should be the first object. 

" 28. The number of representatives being arbi- 
trary, the provisional government have adopted that 
of the late House of Commons, 300, and, according 

datkm of the cities and 



eonnties, tiie following mmriber are to be returned firom 
eadi : — Antrim, 13 ; Armagh, 9 ; BeKMt Town, 1 

Carlow, 3 ; Cavan, 7 : Clare, 8 ; Cork county, north 
14 ; Cork county, south, 14 ; Cork city, 6 ; Donegal 
10 ; Down, 16 ; Drogheda, 1 ; Dublin county, 4 
Dubhn city, 14 ; Fermanagh, 5 ; Galway, 10 ; Kerry 
9 ; Kildare, 14 ; Kilkenny, 7 ; King's county, 0 
Leitrim, 6 ; Limerick eounty , 10 ; limmck city, 3 , 
Londondfflry, 9; Longford, 4; Louth, 4; Mayo, 
12 ; Meaih, 9 ; Monaghan, 9 ; Queen's eoimty, 6 
Koseommon, 8; Sligo, 6; Tipperary, 13; Tyrone, 
14; Waterford county, 6 ; Waterford city, 2; West- 
meath, 5 ; VVicklow, 5. 

" 29. In the cities the same regulations as in the 
counties shall be adopted ; the city committees shall 
appoint one or more sheriffs, as they think proper, and 
shall take possession of all the public and corporatio^ 
properties in their jurisdiction, in like manner as is 
directed in, counties. 

. "80. The provisional government strictly exhort 

and enjoin all magistrates, officers, civil and military, 
and the whole of the nation, to cause the law of moral- 
ity to be enforced and respected, and to execute, as 
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far as in them lios, justice with mercy, by Miiich hberty 
alone can be established, and the blessings of divine 
Providence secured/' 

Another printed document, purporting to be a 
prodamation, was likewise found in the Depot olt 
Thomas-street* 



" CITIZENS OF DUBLIN. 

" A band of patriots, mindful of their oath, and 
faithful to their engagements as United Irishmen, have 
determined to give freedom to their country, and a 
poriod to tlio long oppic-sion of England. In this 
endeavour they ai e now successfully engaged, and Ihcii* 
efforts are seconded by complete and universal co- 
operation from the oonntry, every part of which, from 
the north to the south, pours forth its warriors in 
support of our hallowed cause. 

** Citizens of Dublin, we require your aid ; necessary 
secrecy has preventcil to many a knowledge of our 
plan, but the erection of the national standard, the 
sacred, tliough long degraded green, will be found a 
sufficient call to arms, and rally round it, every man 
in whose breast exists a spark of patriotism, or sense 
of duty ; avail yourselves of local advantages, in a city 
each street becomes a defile, and each house a battery ; 
impede the march of your oppressors, charge them 
with the arras of the bicivc, the pike, and from your 
windows hurl stones, bricks, bottles, and all other 
convenient instruments on the heads of the satellites of 
your tyrant, the mercenary and sanguinary soldiery 
of England. 

Orangemen, add not to the catalogue of your fol- 
lies and crimes ; already have you been duped, to the 
ruin of your country, in the le^slattve union with 

its . Attempt not an opposition which will carry 

with it your inevitable destruction, return from the 

* Thia proclamation was written hy Mr. Long. 
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paths of delusion, return to the arms of your country- 
men, who will receiye and hail your repentance. 

'* Countrymen, of all descriptions, let us act with 
union and concert ; all sects, Catholic, Protestant, 
Presbyterian, arc indiscriminately embraced in the 
benevolence of our object ; repress, prevent, and dis- 
courage excesses, pillage, and intoxication; let each 
man do his duty, and remember that during public 
a^tation, inaction becomes a crime : be no other com- - 
petition known but that of doing good; remember 
agunst whom yon fight, your oppressors for mx hun- 
di'cd years, remember their uiassacres, their torturer, 
remember your murdered friends, your burned houses, 
your vioLited females, keep in mind joxiv country, to 
whom you are now giving her ingh i:ank among 
nations, and, in the honest terror of Keeling, let us all 
ezdaim, that as in the hour of her trial we serve this 
country' so may God serve us in that whidi shall be 
our loH.** 



1' 
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KOBERT £MM£T'S COLLEGE CAREER. 
a NoHeetv ^kstSditkm of M6ore*9 Poems, 

About the same period* 1797, 1 formed an acquaintanee, 
wliiob aoon grew into intimaey, with young Rob^ Emmet* 
He was my senior, I think, by one class, in the university ; 
for wiien, in the first year of my course, I became a mem* 
ber of the Debating Society, — a sort of nursery to the 
authorized Historical Society — I found him in full repu- 
tation, not only for his learning and eloquence, but also 
for the blamelessness of his life, and the grave suavity of 
his manners. 

••Of the political tone of this minor scliool of oratory, 
v^hich was held weekly at tlie rooms of difierent resident 
members, some notion may be formed iVom the nature of 
the questions proposed for discussion, — one of which, I re- 
collect, was, * Whether an Aristocracy or a Democracy is 
most favourable to the advancement of science and litera- 
ture?' while anotiier, bearing even more pointedly on the 
relative pcsition of the government and the people, at tliis 
crisis, was tlius significantly propounded: — < Whether a 
soldier wns bound, on all occasions, to obey the orders of 
his coinMumdincr uHicer?' On the former of these questions, 
the effect of Emmet's eloquence upon his young auditors 
was, I recollect, most striking. The prohibition against 
touching upon modern politics, which it was subsequently 
found necessary to enforce^ had not yet been introduced ^ 
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and Emmet, who took of course urdeiitly the side of demo- 
cracy ill the debate, atier a brief rev iew of the republics of 
antiquity, shoxNin;^^ how much they had all done for the 
advancement of science and the arts, proceeded, lastly, to 
tlie grand and perilous example, then passing before all 
eyes, the young Republic of France. Referring to the 
circumstance told of Caisar, that, in swimming across the 
Rubicon, he cmitrived to cnrrv with him his Commentaries 
and his sword, tiie young orator said, ' Thus France wades 
through a sea of storm and blood ; but while, in one hand, 
she wields the sword against her aggressors, with the other 
she upholds the glories of science and literature unsullied 
by the ensangaioed tide through which she struggles.' In 
another of hb remarkable speeches, I remember bis saying, 
* When a people advancing rapidly io knowledge and power, 
peroeiire at lasi how far their government is lagging behind 
ihem, what then, I ask, is to be done in snch a case? 
What, but to poll the government up to the people P 

In a few months after, both Emmet and myself were 
admitted members of the greater and recognised institution, 
called the Historical Society ; and, even here, the political 
feeling so rife abroad contrived to mix op its restless spirit 
with all our debates and proceedings s notwithstanding the 
constant watchfulness of the college authorities, as well as 
of a strong party within the Society itself, devoted adhe* 
rents to the policy of the government, and taking invariably 
part with the ProvosI and Fellows in all their restrictive 
and inquisitorial measures* The most dutingoished and 
eloquent of these supporters of power were a young man 
named Sargent, of whose fate in after days I know nothing, 
and Jebb, the late Bishop of liimerickf who was then, as 
he continued to be through life, much respected for his 
private worth and learning. 

" Of the popular side, in the Society, the chief champion 
and ornament was Kobert Emmet ; and though every care 
Mas taken to exclude from the subjects of debate all (|nes- 
tioiis verging towards tlie politics of the day, it was aI\\ a) S 
easy enough, by a side-wind of digression or allusion, to 
bring Ireland and the prospects then opening upon her 
within the scope of the orator's view. So exciting and 
powerful, in this respect, were Emmet's speeches, and so 
little were even the most eluqueut of the adverse party 
able to cope with his powers, that it was at lengtii thought 

4^visable, by the higher authorities^ to send among us a 
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man of more advanced standing, as well as belonging to a 
former race of renowned speakers, in that Society, in order 
tfaat be might answer the speeches of Emmet, and endea* 
your to obviate the mischievons impression they were 
thongfat to prodnoe. The name of this mature champion 
of the higher powers it is not necessary here to record ; 
bat the object of his mission among us was in some respect 
gained ; as it was in replying to a long oration of his^ one 
night, that Emmet, much to the mortification of us who 
gloried iu him as our leader, became suddenly embarrassed 
in the middle of his speech, and, to use the parliamentary 
phrase, broke down* Wliether from a momentary con- 
fusion in the thread of his argument, or possibly from diffi- 
dence in encountering an adversary so much his senior, — 
for Emmet was as modest as be was high-minded and brave, 
— he began, in the full career of his eloquence, to hesitate 
and repeat his words, and theu, alter an etfort or two to 
recover himself, sia down. • • • * * 

" I have already adverted to the period when Mr. 
Bunting's valuable volume first became known to me. 
There elapsed no very long time before I was myself the 
happy proprietor of a copy of the work, and, though never 
regularly instructed in music, could play over the airs with 
tolerable facility on the pianoforte. Robert Knimet used 
sometimes to sit by nie, when I was thus engaged ; and I 
rememember one day his starting up as from a reverie, when 
1 had just finished playing that spirited tune called the 
Red Fox, and exclaiming, * Oh that I w<»re at the head of 
twenty thousand men marching to tliat air V 

*' How little did I then think that in one of tlie most 
touching of the sweet airs I lased to play to him, his own 
dying words would find an interpreter so worthy of their 
sad, but proud feelinq ; ♦ * or that another of those 
mournful strains * * * would long be associated, in the 
hearts of his countrymen, with the memory of her who 
shared with Ireland his last blessing and prayer. * * 

Of the horrors that fore-ran and followed the frightful 
explosion of the year 1798, I have neither inclination nor» 
luckily» occasion to speak. But among those introductory 
scenes, which had somewhat prepared the public mind for 
such a catastrophe, there was one^ of a painful description, 
which, as having been myself an actor in it, I may be 
allowed briefly to notice. 

^It was not many weeks, I think, before this crisis, that, 
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owing to information gained h)' the college authorities of 
the rapid spread, amon<T the students, uot only of the prin- 
ciples hot the orf^ani/ation of the Irish Union, a solemn 
Visitation was held by Lord Clare, the Vice-chancellor of 
the University, M'ith the view of inquiring into the extent 
of this hraneii of the plot, and deaUng suminarily with 
those engaged in it. 

*' Imperious and harsh as then seemed the policy of thus 
setting up a sort of inquisitorial tribunal, armed with the 
power of examining witnesses on oath, and in a place 
devoted to the instruction of yoath, I cannot but confess 
that the faets which came onl ia the course of the evideuee, 
went far towarde juslifjing eren this arlutrafy proceeding ; 
and to the many who, like myself, were acquainted only 
with the geaeral views of the Union leaders, without even 
knowing, except from conjecture, who those leaders were, 
or what their plans or ol:;|eeto» it was most startling to 
hear the disdosores which OTCiy socceediag intness brooght 
forth. There were a few,.^-4md among that number) poor 
Robert £mmet» John Brown, and the two Corbets, whose 
total absence from the whole scene, as well as the dead 
silence that, day altier daj» fcdlowed the calling oat of their 
names, proclaimed bow deep had been their share In the 
unlawful proceedings inqoired into by this tribunal* 

But there was one young friend of mine^ « e whose 
appearance among the sospected and examined as mimb 
surprised as it deeply and painfully interested me. He 
and Emmet had long been intimate and attadied firkttds ; 
—their congenial fondness for mathematical studies having 
been, I think, a far more binding sympathy between them 
than any arising out of their political opinions. From his 
being called up, however, on this day, when, as it appeared 
afterwards, all the most important evidence was brought 
forward, there could be little doubt that, in addition to his 
intimacy with Emmet, the college autiiorities must have 
possessed some information which led them to suspect him 
of being an accomplice in the conspiracy. In tlie course 
of his examination, some questions were put to him which 
he refused to answer, — most probably from their tendency 
to involve or inculpate others; and he was accord inp^ly 
dismissed, with the melancholy certainty that his future 
prospects in life were blasted ; it being already known that 
the punislunent for such contumacy was uot merely ex- 
pulsion from the University, but exclusion from aU the 
learned proiessious. 
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The proeeeilings, indeed, of this whole day had been 
each as to send me to my home ia the evening with no 
very agreeable feelings or prospects* T had heard evidence 
given afiecting even the lives of some of those friends 
whom I had long regarded with admiration as well as af- 
feetion ; and what was still worse than even their danger, 
—a danger ennobled, I thought, by the cause in which 
they suffered, — ^was the shameful spectacle exhibited by 
thoae who had appeared in evidence against them. Of 
these witnesses, the greater number had been themselves 
involved in the plot, and now came forward either as 
voluntary informers, or else were driven by the fear of the 
consequences of reSusal to secure their owu safety at the 
expense of companions and friends. 

** f well remember the gloom, so unusual, that hung 
over our family circle on that evening, as, talking together 
of the events of the day, we discussed the likelihood of my 
being anionr::; tliose who would be called u[) for examination 
on the morrow. Tlie deliberate conclusion to which my 
dear honest advi!i?er8 came, was that, overwhelming as the 
consequences were to all their plans and hopes for me, yet, 
if the questions leading to criminate others, which had been 
put to almost all examined on that day, and whieli poor 
• * * * alone had refused to niiswer, I must, in the same 
manner, and at all risks, return a similar refusal. I am 
not quite certain whether 1 received any intiination, on the 
following morning, that I was to be one of those examined 
in the course of the day ; but I rather think some such 
notice had been conveyed to me and, at last, my awful 
turn came, and I stood in presence of the formidable tri- 
bunal. There sate, with severe look, the Vice-chancellor^ 
and| by his side, the memorable Doctor Duigenan, — ^me- 
morable for his eternal pamphlets against the Catholics. 

The oath was proffered to me. < I have an objection, 
my Lord,' said I, Ho taking this oath/ * What is your 
objection P he asked sternly. < I have no fears, my Lord, 
that any thing I might sayVould criminate myself; but it 
might tend to involve others, and I despise the character 
of the person who could be led, under any such circum- 
stances, to inform against his associates/ This was aimed 
at some of the revelations of the preceding day ; and, as I 
learned afterwards, was so understood. *How old are 
you, Sir? he then asked. * Between seventeen and eighteen, 
my Lord/ He then turned to his assessor, Duigenan, and 

q3 
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exchanged a few word» with htin, io an under tone <^Toio& 
«We cannot,' be leramed, agam addressing me, ^sofiinr 
any one to remain in oar Univefsi^* who refosee to take 
thb oath.' « I ahalU then, my 1 replied, « take Ae 

oetii still reserving to myself tile power of refusing to 
answer any such qoestiona as I have just descrilied/ « We 
do not sit here to argue with yots, Sir/ lie i^ned riiarply ; 
* upon which I took the oath, and seated mysdf in the wit- 
nesses* chair. 

** The following are the questions and answm that then 

ensued. After adverting to the proved existence of United 
Irish Societies in the University, lie asked, ' Have you ever 
belonged tn any of these socities ?* ' No, my Lord.' * Have 
yuu ever known of any of the proceedings that took place 
in thein ?' ' No, iiiy Lord.' ' Did you ever hear of a pro- 
posal at anv of their meetings, for the purchase of arms 
and amiimnition ?* * Never, my Lord,' *Did you ever 
hear of a proposition made, in one of these societies, with 
respect to the expedienc}- of assassination ?' * Oh no, my 
Lord/ He then turned again to Duigenan, and, alter a 
few words with liini, said to me : — * When such are tlie 
answers y<Hi are able to give,* pray what was the cause of 
your great repugnance to taking the oath * I have 
already told your Lordship my chief reason ; in addition 
to which, it was the first oath I ever took^ and the heo* 
tation wasy I Mokf naiaraLt 

* There had been two questions put to all those examined on the 
first day, — " Were you ever asked to join any of these societies?" — 
and **by whom wore you asked?" — which 1 should have refused to 
answer, aud muat, ol' course, have abided the cousequeuce:^. 

t For the correctness of the above report of this short examiDa> 
tioD, I can pretty confidently answer. It mi^ amuse, therefore, my 
TtiAtm, — as showhifp the manner ia which biographers make the 
most of small fM^ts, — to sec an extract or two from another account 
of this affair, puhlished not many yefir«. since by an old and zealous 
friend of our f;uuily. After stating with tolerable correctness one 
or two of lay au»wer», the writer thus proceeds : — "Upon this, Lord 
Clare repeated the question, and young Moore uiade such an appeal, 
as caused his lordship to relax, anstere and rigid as he was. The 
words I cannot exactly remember; the snbstance was as follows: — 
that he entered college to recdve the edooation of a scholar and a 
gentleman ; that he knew not how to compromise these characters 
by informing'- against his college companions; that his own speeches 
in the debating society had been ill construed, when tlie worst that 
could be said of thcni was, if truth had been spoken, that tlicy were 
patriotic. .that he was aware of the high-mioded uobleman he 
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I was now dismissed without any further questioning ; 

and, however trying had been this short operation, was 
amply repaid for it by the kind zeal with which my yomi^ 
friends and companions flocked to congratulate me ; — not 
so much, I was inclined to hope, on my acquittal by the 
court, as Oil the manner in which I had acquitted mijself. 
Of my reception, on returning home, after the fears enter- 
tained of 80 very different a result, I will not attempt any 
description ; — it was ail that such a home alone could 
furuish." 

No. IL 

SARAH CURRAN. 

In the Literary Souvenir of IBSi, there is an article signed 
M— •! entitled Some Passages on the History of Sarah 
Curran,** evidently written by a lady, and by one well 
acquainted with her. The writer says — *<When I first 
saw Sarah Curran she was in her twelfth year, and was 
even then remarkable for a pensive character of coun- 
tenance, which she never afterwards lost A favourite 
sister, (to the best of my recollection a twin,) died when 
she was eight years old, and was buried under a large 
tree on the lawn of the Priory, (Mr* Curran's seat near 
DubHn,) directly opposite to the window of their nursery ; 
under its shade they had often sat together, pulled the first 
primroses at its root, and watched, in Its leaves, the earliest 
verdure of the spring. Many an hour, for many a year, 
did the sorrowful survivor, take her silent stand at the 
melancholy window^ gazing on the well known spot, which 
constituted all her little world of jo)s and sorrows. To 
this circumstance she attributed the tendency to melan- 
choly, w hich formed so marked a feature of her character 
through life" ♦ * • ♦ 

There was another circumstance to which that tendency 
might have been attributed ; at the age of fourteen, she 
lost a mother's care — she lost a mother whom she was 

itad the iiuiiuur uf appealing to, aud if his lordship could for a mo- 
ment eondeseend to step from his high station and place himself in 
his sitnation, then say how he would act under such ciroumstanocs, 
^it would be Us guiaance."^i5r«r6erl*s Irish Varhties, Zon- 
don, 1886. 
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fundly attached to; and, worse than death, had to do with 
that separation, on tliat mo.st melancholy occasion. The 
Rev. Thomas Crawford, of Lismore, an early college 
friend of Currati's. offered an asylnm in his house to the 
j>0L)r girl, (the youngest and favourite daughter of her 
mother,) who was overwhelmed with grief at this mournful 
event, TIjc otter was accepted ; and, under the kind pro- 
tect] n^ care of this <zood man, Sarah Curran remained, till 
better thouf:^hts at home led to her return to it. " But there," 
savs the writer of the notice above mentioned, " luy poor 
friend's life was but an April day ; or rather it cousiftted of 
drops of joy with draughts of ill between."* 

It is stated by the writer of this notice, that Robert 
Emniet was first introduced to Sarah Currau by her bro- 
ther, a fellow stadent at college of the former ; that Robert 
iOOD after this aoquaintanoe was made, had become a fre- 
quent visitor at the Priory* and this indniacy had termi-* 
naled in an attachmeDt as ardent as it was unfortanate, 
between him aod the joungest daughter of Currau. 

The writer states, that amongst Emmet's papers several 
of Sarah Cnrran*s letters were fouod» one strongly dissuad* 
ing him from his fatal prcijeer* and another after the unfor- 
tunate issue of its attempted execution, pleading her love and 
duty to her father, in ^eply to his solicitations to her toaccom* 
pany him to America* This was at the period he was con- 
cealed in Dublin, and when measures were taking tosecure a 
passage for him to the United States, on board an American 
veaseL The last time^'* continues the writer, I saw my 
friend she seemed happy; she believed him to be 'far 
away on the billow' beyond the power of his «iemies, and 
destined to readi in siuety the more hospitable shores of 

* The aeeount of Miss Cnrraa baring gooe dir«etlj firom her 
father's house to that of Mr. Peorose, of Cork, is erroMous. Mr, 

Crawford was the kind in end who took on hhn the duties of a father» 
when these were abandoned in the case of poor Sarah Curran. The 
friendship that subsisted between her, and all the members of this 
amiable family, was only interrupted by her dealli. She constantly 
corresponded, while she was in Cork, and after her marriage, when 
on the Continent, with the Miss Crawfords, and, I am much mis- 
taken, if the writer of this admirable notice, in the Literary SoBTenir, 
be not a member of the Crawford family. The peeuliar character 
of the correspondeace of Sarah Curran is its beaatifnl childlike sim- 
plicity, and fervour of expression, wholly devoid of affectation. Her 
letters jt! ve the i^lea of a creature of an^relie purity and meekness, with 
all the tenderness and truth of a loving noble nature — Ii,It.M, 
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America. That very day he was acrested I I shall not 
attempt to deaeribe her feeHnga on reomlng a letter from 
Emmety iDforming her tbaty as she had refused to aeoom* 
pany him, he was determined to remain in Ireland and 
abide hts fate.** * * • * Emmel^a doom was sealed^ 
he abode his fiite in Ireland, he .died on the aeaffold. 

A loss of reason, of some months continiiance, spared 
my poor friend,'* adds the writer; *Uhe misery of tra? 
veiling, step by step^ . through the wilderness of woe whieh 
Emmeit^s trial and execution would have proved to her* 
As soon as her health permitted she left the residence of 
her father," fto, ftc. What follows in the narrative, re- 
specting her departure, for the sake of her father's memory, 
I omit. Suffice it to say, that during her illness, and after 
her recovery, her father did not see her. In one of her 
letters, to the friend who publi.^!ied the preceding account, 
in speaking of the kind and amiable family who had taken 
her into their house, and made it to this poor lieart broken 
homeless creature, a place of coniibrt and consolation, she 
says — " I find a pleasure in reflecting that aiy father intro- 
duced me to the dear Penroses, as if it were to atone for 
his continued severity towards me** It was while under 
the hospitable roof of Cowper Penrose, of Wood-hill, that 
*' she became the object of an ardent and disinterested at- 
tachment." " A person of peculiarly engaging manner and 
deportment. Major Henry Sturgeon,* son of Lady Anne 
Wentworth, and grandson, by his maternal descent, of the 
celebrated Marquis of Rockingham, first met her at the 
Penroses. In every member of that family he had a friend 
who pleaded his cause, and sought to make his suit ac»- 
ceptable to the object of it." At length orders suddenly 
came for his departure on military duty in a distant land. 
The united entreaties of all her friends wrung from her 
*' a surpressed consent;" but no sooner was it given than 
" her heart failed her, and the morning of her wedding day 
she implored her kind friends to allow her to proceed no 
further." 

She was inarried> however, in Glanwire Church, and 
was in truth a mourning bride." One of the four female 
friends who attended her to church satd she was in tears 
all the way*** 

* The writer is mistaken in the rank then held by Stufgeoiit 
"Which was that of Captaia.— Ji.AL 
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Major Sturgeon was ordered to Sicily, where he was 
aceoiiipanied b}' his wife, and there she endeavoured to 
make him happy, ami so ai>|)Lared cheerful herself! Iii 
180*^, the English having lo abaiidon Sicily, Sturgeon and 
his lady returned to England, in a crowded transport, in 
verv tempestuous weather. " A short time before they 

landed Mrs. S gave birth to a delicate and drooping 

boy, whose death >()oii after seeais to have put a fiuishiug 
Stroke to !ier suti'erings at Hythe, in Kent.'' 

In Mav, 1H08, in a letter of Mr. Icichard Curran to the 
author of the Memoir of his Sister, (in the Literav Souvenir,) 

Mrs. Henry W , he announces the death of her " poor 

friend his lamented Sarah," (on the 3th of May, 1808,) 
and encloses an unfinished letter, the last she ever wrote»'' 
addressed to Mrs. W. 

The following is *'the unfioislied letter,** written eighteen 
days before her death, referred to by her brother :— 

Mr DSAB M—^ 

I sappose you do not know of my arrival from 
Sidlv, or I should have heard from you* i must be very 
brief in the detail of events which have been so fatal to 
me^ and which followed onr departure from that country. 
A most dreadful and perilous passage occasioned me many 
frights* I wa% on our entrance into the channel, pre- 
maturely delivered of a boy, without any assistance^ save 
that of one of tliesoldier^s wives, the only woman on board 
but myself. The storm being so high that no boat could 
stand out to aea, I was in imminent danger till 12 next 
day, when, at the rislc of his life, a physician came on 
board from one of the ships and relieved me. The storm 
continued and I got a brain fever, which, however, passed 
off. To be short, on landing at Portsmouth, the precious 
creature for whom 1 suffered so much, God took to himself. 
The inexpressible anguish I felt, at this evtiut preying on 
me, has occasioned the decay of my health. For the last 
month the contest between life and death has seemed 
doubtful, — but this day having called in a very clever man 
he seems not to think me in danger. My disonler is a 
total derangement of the nervous system, and its most 
dreadful effects i lind iu the attack on my mind and spirits. 
/ suffer misery jfou cannot conceive* I am otten seized 
with heavy perspirations^ trembling, and that indescribable 
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horror which you must know if ever joo had fever. Write 
instantly to me. Alas ! I want every thiog to soothe my 
mind* Oh I my friendy would to heaven yon were with 
me! nothing so much as the presence of a dear female 
friend would tend to my recovery. Bat in England you 
know how I am situated^ not one» I know intimately. To 
make up for this my beloved husband is every thing to me^ 
—his conduct throughout all my troubles surpasses all praise. 
Write to me» dear M . ■ , and tell me how to bear all 
these things. I have> truly speaking, cast all my care on 
the Lord; but, oh I how our weak natures fail every day, 
every hour I may say. On hoard ike ahipt when all seemed 
adfferee ta hope, it is strange how an over^strained ifnui in 
certain words of our Saviour gave me «ucA perfect Jaith in 
his kelpy that, altkougk my baby was tfisibly pining away, I 
never doubted kis life for a moment, * Be wkn gathers the 
lambs in his arms* J thought would look on mine if I had 
faith in him. This has often troubled me since,*' 

Tears — silence — stilluess — these are the comments, the 
only comments, these mournful words of the last letter of 
Sarah Curran, admit of. Her last request was to be 
buried under the favourite tree at the Priory, beneath 
which lier beloved sister was interred. "She was spared 
the cruelty of a refusal." It was alter her death, adds the 
writer of the memoir, that Mr. Currau said — *' He would 
not h;n e his lawn turned into a churchyard." The writer 
was mistaken — the request was refused, but not in the un- 
feeling manner above mentioned; and this I state on the 
authority of one who was cliMi ged with the painful task of 
conferring with the father ou the subject of bis dying 
daughters request. 

Lord Cloncurry informed me, that when he spoke with 
Curran on the subject, his sole objection was, on the ground 
of the misrepresented motives which w ould be assigned for 
the interment in a place not consecrated. He said when he 
had the remains of a beloved child, the sister of Sarah, 
interred in the lawn» at the Priory^ he was accused of 
impiety. The burial was called an unchristian one ; and^ 
if he consented to another interment there^ his enemies 
would repeat their old calumnies and outcries against him. 

Lord Cloncurry urged on him w hat he conceived to be 
the necessity of complying with the dying wish of his poor 
child* But he urged his suit in vain* The remains of bis 
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daughter were conveyed to Ireland, and they rest with , 
those of her father's family at Newmarket. 

** In'person," says the author of the memoir in the Lite- 
rary Souvenir, Mrs. S. was about the ordinary size ; her 
hair and eyes black. Iler complexion was fairer than is ] 
usual uilh black hair, anii was a little freckled. Her eyes 
were large, soft, and brilliant, and capable of the greatest 
variety of expression, iler aspect in general indicated 
reflection, and pensive abstraction from the scene around 
her. Her wit was keen and playlul; but chastened, 
althougii no one had a keener perception of humour or 
ridicule. Her musical talents were of tlie first order; she 
sang with exquisite taste: I think X never heard so har- ^ 
luonious a voice."* ' 

Is there no duty left undone to the memories of Robert 
Emmet and of Sarah Curran by the eollcctor of those 
records, (scanty though they be>) of their short career^ 
and its sad story ? 

He has pointed out the neglected grave of Sarah Curran, 
but he has not stigmatised, as it deserves to have beeiii the ' 
•hameful negleol that has left that spot, where the remains j 
of Emmet^a **own beloved Sarah" are laid, without a atone | 
to bear her name, or remind us of those virtues of a con- I 
stant loving nalote which endeared her to Robert Emmet. j 

I 

No. III. 

ROBERT EMMET'S ADDRESS. 

1 AM indebted to a professional gentleman, of high attain- ; 
ments, for some strictures on the Memoir of Robert ! 

Emmet, in the last series of this work, kindly made by Dr. 

B n, of Cork, which I consider valuable ; and \v\uch the ' 

reader, I have little doubt, will think it is incumbent on 
me to avail myself of, and to lay before the public. 

« At Page 247 of the Third Volume, (last series,) Dr. 
Madden states, that he has endeavoured to give as faithful 
a report as he could of the Address of Robert Emmet, 
delivered previous to receiving" sentence of death. Although 
he has entered into full details, in the same volume, (page i 
249y) respecting the present Lord Plunkett's refutation of 

* Literary Sourenir, 1631, p. 346. 
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the charge brought agaiost him by Robert Emmet, Dr. 
Madden has omitted the words used by Emmet in making 
that charge- It is very probable that additions were made 
to that address, which he was right in rejecting ; bat there 
can be no doubt, that Emmet reflected verv severely on 
Mr. Phinkett, whether justly, or unjustly, is not the question. 
We have tlie very words used, given by Judge Johnson, 
when he was a colleague of Lord Nor bury, sitting on tlie 
Common Pittas Bench with him, and who, by giving them 
publicity in his letters, signed ' Jiiverna/ has stamped 
them with authenticity. The publication may be almost 
aaid to be cotemporaneous with the trials ; and Dr. Madden 
will find the words used, b^inning — « That viper,* &c., in 
the trial of the King «. Cobbett, tried May 24» 18a4» Vol, 
XXIX., Page 29. Lord PI unkett brought an action against 
CobbeU for a libel, in publishing the charge^ 4ried 26th of 
May, 1 SOi, and reported in the same volume ; and though 
he had Erskine for his counsel, and leliod on the fact that 
Cobbett did not plead a justificatioiH or att^pt to prove 
the truth of the charge, still it is no where alleged that 
Robert Etnnet did not make it* We af% tlierefore, war* 
ranted, in assuming that the words were used by Robert 
£mflwt in bia address, and the report can hardly be eon* 
Mere4 acenrate widch oauta not only tbe words, bat all 
allusion to them.** 

I faUy admit the jostioo of these observations. I waa 
wrong in not giving the words impotad to Robert Emmet 
in the poblieation of Judge Johnson. But I do not think 
I should have given insertion to them in the address ; for 
Umj stand alone in ttia report of the proeeedingi on Cob- 
bettfs trial, and are not inserted in any pnlilished report of 
Emmet^s speech; and those who positively assert tha 
words were need by Emmet, cannot point out in what 
portion of hb addrass th^ wore spok^ The words ought 
to have been appmidad to tho spaaob in a note^ aceom-* 
panied by the neosssary obaervatioov, with respect to the 
credit to bo attached to tbem. I now gtvo tbe precise 
words, ftom tbo authorities above rafarrad to, and some mora 
precise data than Dr* B« has given raspeeting the trials ha 
has refiBrred to. On tbe Mtb of Mav, 1804^ WiUiam 
Cobbett wasprosaaotedfor aUb4» puUisbed in his Political 
Register, tbe drd of November, 1808, on the Lord Lieuto* 
nant of Ireland, Lord Hardwicka^ tba Lord Cliancdlor» 
LordRedesdale^ Judge Osborne^ and one of tbe Jndgasof th^ 
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KiD^t Banoliy and Alexander Mandeo» one the tnid^ 
Seerafariee» in the oftoe of the Chief Secretanr of Irdand, 
eontdned in a letter on the Afiaira of Ireland,'' aigned 
Jnverna*"* 

In the libel. Lord Hardwicke was descrihed aa very 
eonlnent feeder of afaeep in Cambridgeahire Lord Re* 
de«dale^ to wlioin Dr* Addingtoa had entmsted the care of 
Ireland, as a totj able and stout boilt Chancery pleader 
from LidcoId's Ion f Mr. Justiee Osborne, as the moat 
corrupt instrument of a debased and degraded government, 
lending himself as a screen to conceal them from the dis- 
place their actions would naturally bring upon them and, 
lastly* Mr. Marsdcu, as a person of rapacity "in office," 
in respect to whose deeds, " except as to momentary effects, 
rebellion and invasion might be viewed with indifference, if 
it can be supposed that the stained hands of a petty clerk 
had been washed in the very fountain of justice.**t 

Cobhett was found guilty, but in consideration of his 
comirjg forward as a witness lor tlie Crown, on the sub- 
sequent trial of the su{)})osed unthor of the letters signed 
.fuverna, Judge Johnsorj, lie was never called, upon to re- 
ceive sentence on tlie eunviction.J 

On the 26th of May, 1804, William Cobbett was again 
tried for jiuhlishing a libel on W. C. Plunkett, Esq., So- 
licitor-Ckneral of Ireland. This was an action for damages^ 
brouf^ht hy Mr. Flnnkett, and the libel was contained in 
one uf tiie same letters of Juverna, for the publication of 
Iiich Cobbett was ])re\ iously prosecuted. The case was 
tried by a special jury before Lord Eiienborough. The 
counsel for the plaintiff were Messrs. Erskine, Garrow, 
&ampier, and Nolan : for the defendant, Mr* Adam and 
Mr. Richardson. 

The declaration of the p1aintifF§ opens by stating, Thai 
^vhereas the said W. C. Plunkett now is, and from the time 
of his maturity hath been, a tme^ faithfbl, and honest sub* 

JM; of our lord the King^^ That at the time of 

the trial of *' one Robart Emmet,'' indicted in Ireland on a 
dkBTgeof High Treason, **the said W. Conny ogham waa 
ifiuch employed in hia profession of a.lwrrister at law, 
whereby he got great gains and profit^ and was also much 
consulted, and* entrost^ by divers persons lioidiog higli 

r 

* Howell's State Triato, Vol X^X., p. 2;, Loud. Ed* laai. 

i^i.lbid, p. 6 to If^. 

X Ibid, p. 64. • » 

§ Ibid, p. 54. 
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offices in the adininistratioi) aiid government of IreL'^nd,... 
And had always conducted himself as deservedly to have 
gained and retained the esteem of ail persons by whom he 
was so as aforesaid retained, employed, and entrusted, to 
his great coin fort and advanceTiient in life. Yet the said 
William Cobbett, well kTiowing the jiremises, but greatly 
envying the liap}^' state and condition of the said William 
Connynj^ham, and combinincr, and maliciously intending to 
injure Inm in his said pnifrssion of a barrister, Szc, &c., 
on the 10th of December, in the year of our Lord 1803, 
&c., did publish a certain false, and malicious, and defa- 
matory libel, of, and concerning the said William Con- 
iiyngham ; aod of, and concerning his conduct as a barrister 
at law, upon the said trial of Robert Emmet ; and of, and 
eonoeroing his conduct as a member of the House of Com* 
mODs of Parliament in Irelaody aod the opinioDS by him 
there delivered,** &c &C.* 

The declaration proceeds with the libellous matter 
If any one could be found,'* (meaning that the said 
W. Connyngham was that man,) of whom a yx>ang, but 
unhappy vietim of the justly oifended laws of his country^'' 
(meaning the said Robert Emmet,) " had, on the moment, 
of his conviction and aentenoe," (meaning the aforesaid 
oonvietioii of Robert Emmet» and his sentence thereon,) 
^ uttered the following apostrophe," * That viper/ (meanii^ 
Hie said W. Connyngham,) *^wium my faihBr nouriAedl 
He ii wa$ from whose lips IJSr^i imbibed Aoee ptinciplee, 
emd dodrineMt which nowt ^ ^AmV effhcttf drag me to my 
f^raees (meaning that the said Robert Emmet had first 
imbibed principles and doctrines, by their effects, whidi 
led him to commit high treason,) ^*emd he it i$ who is now 
broug^ firward as my prosecuiOTf and who, by an unheard 
rfoserdse o/ ^prerogatwe^ has wawtomly lashed with a 
jjMscft to evidence,** (meaning the observations upon the 
evidence given on said trial of Robert Emmet, made by 
the said W. Connyngham,) " the dying son of his fairer 
friend, when that dying son had produced no evidence, had 
made no defence j hut,, on the contrary ^ had acknowledged 
the charge^ and submitted to his fate" (Meaning that the 
said W. Conyngham had acted iii like manner above de- 
scribed, in the said libel.) " Lord Kenyon," (meaning the 
late Lord Kenyon,) would have turned with horror from 

Ibid, page b5. 
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lach a scene, in which, allhoogh guilt was, on our part, to 
be puoi&hciK yet, in the whole drama, justice waft COn- 
i'ounded, Imuianity outraged, and loyalty insnUed." 

After the declaration had been read the Honourable 
Thomas Erskine addressed the jury. In his address, he 
called (»n the jury, *' As it was a civil action, not to sufTer 
their njiiids to be distracted by those important conside- 
rations, of the liberty of the preS8, wiiich have so often 
agitated parliament and courts of justice. It would iU 
become him to say any thing against that sacred privilege. 
Seeing that he considered it almost the only honour of his 
pablic life that he had taken an active part in framing tb« 

statute for its prot^TtkHH" &c £heu ! 1 1 Referring 

to the interruptioiM, os Ibe part of Lor4 Norbury, when 
£iiiiiiet adilfeased tba mmU Mr« Erskine said — ^ Highly 
as eTery one must approve the conduct of the noble lord^ 
it ia nevertheless to be lamented that it sbonld have become 
neoeiiafy to have interrupted him ; for, gentlemen, wiiat 
will yom aay to the confesaions of this libeller ; this unfor- 
tunate young gentleman, after he had retired, bad made 
thta declaration — * That ruch had been the miidness of thm 
gmmtmmii ^ iMtd Mmrdwickey that he wm Miged to 
pmth es ikm cmMwofIhe tkmi took plm^t luk there shottki 
matfe hem em end of rebelUon the causes of it having 
€ms$ed^ Mr« £a»met,'' (eontMMied lir* Erakine, after he 
had been prevented from doing ai^ more misdrieff) **#e 
jkrfrom comphmmg 4kmi he had beenkutdUdUf n^ctienit^ 
Mr. Phmkeif apenh acknowledged thmt U woe Ae wUdem^ 
Ae mod^ratUmt the fovkearemcef ^prmdeueeemdmriMe 
the gavemmenit Iftel were dUeohmg reMUon/' &c. 

Here certamly la a Aettia]» on the part of Mr* Plnikett's 
advocate^ of Emiaet'a having eompkiioed of being inaulted 
by hla eUent Bui no evidence whataoeveer was adduced^ 
on the trial of Cobl»ett> by tlie pioaeeotoi*, to prove thai 
Emmet had net esed the . language imputed to him in tb^. 
libel, although witnetaea fmm Irdand were examined for 
the plaitttifll who deposed to tlie fact of henog been pro-^ 
aent at the trick* 

Mr. Enkine, again referring to the worda <^ thoBbel^ 
barging hia client with wantonly lesbing io a apeeeh to. 
cMdence the dying son of a fbnner friend, who on. hia trial, 
had prodoeed no witness made no defence, acknowledged.^ 
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the charget and sabmitted to his fate, said — ^* Now, 
gentlemen, what can be said of a man worse than this ? 
Lord Coke, with all his gre^t fieiiiie, never hits outlived, 
and never will outlive, the memory of the manner in which 
be treated Sir Walter Raleigh in a court of justicet So 
revf^ting was his conduct titot it stands like a blot upon 
lus escutcheon. The conduct imputed to Mr. Plunkett 
would have been brutal, even if Mr. Emmet had been a 
perfect stranger to him, instead of the dying son of his former 
IHend» Bui the a$$€rtum is false, or Mr. Cobbett might 
have proved it to be true. Was Mr. Cobbett present when 
Mr. Emmet made use of these words ? and if not, where 
kad be his authority ? Has be any right to insert in his 
papers what renders me the object of universal horror and 
detestation ? No crime can be more d^eslable than that 
which the plahitiff is here charged with ; that he had 
instilled into the mind of this young man principles which, 
by their eifects, dragged him to the grave,* ftc, 

Mr. Adam, for the defence, in replying to a portion of 
Ifae libeUons letters, signed Jovema, where the reports of 
speeches, attributed to Mr« Plnnkett, in the Irish Parlia* 
meat were referred to in very strong terms of reprobation^ 
as appealing to the people from the parliament m par- 
ticuur cases, and exempting the people from obedience i»- 
a particular law by the general law, said — ^ This part of 
the question relates to a eireumstanee the particulars of* 
which we have been prev^ted, by the established law of 
parliament, from diving into, nor do I wish to bring it 
ft>rward in this place, but I have a right to state, that if-: 
any person should have printed so far back as the year 
1799, a speech importing to be a speech made by the 
plaintiff, and if it should appear that the passage I hiwe 
just read to you is an exact copy of a passage in that 
speech, I submit that this is a case extremely favourable 
to my client." The passage he had just read was to the 
following effect, that "by law an appeal lay from the 
decision of the tellers of the Houses of Parliament to that 

of the tellers of the nation* " And if a particular 

law were disagreeable to the people, however it might have 
been enacted with all royal and parliamentary solemnity, 
nevertheless it was not binding; and tiie people, by the 
general law, were exempted from obedience to sach- a par* 

• Ibid, page 67. 
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tieater law, because the people wm ftai floprenie and 
nltinate jadgea eC wtnt was for Mi mi faimmfil* 
• If Mr. Bralone in • pobfe aaaanUy had pronouaoed 
ioeb m opMoo* What apeeieai aC ncaal ofttiae, (cott- 
tianed Mr« Adaa») woald it have been ta have aaid^ that 
ha waa aa improper peraon to baeoma^tha law- oAnar of 

tha orawn ?^ ^ And oiOMb if it ooald he pravad 

that tbeea expraanoDa had been puUiahedi aikl' attributed 
to Inm in newspapera and pamphleta from* tba year 180€^ 
to the pra ion t yew I8M» and that be had never ealM 

ym any of those pubUafaem for an eqpteiatimi^ what-aoit 
damages, I ask, woald yaahavaaiven tamjr learned 
IMend ? Having said this, let aM read to yoa Ifte m/mmotm 
Ubel attribnted to Mr. Plonkett It k stated in tfaia book, 
purporting to be a oolleotion of Speeches on the UnioD,, 
that in the Irish House of Commons, on the 22nd of Juoe, 
1799, Mr. Plonkett made use of those words — * /, in ike 
most cj'jtresB termSy deni/ the competencjif of parUttment to 
do this act" (meaning the act of Legislative Union between 
the two countries,) ' / tell i/ou, that if circumstanced as jjou 
are^ you pass this act^ it will be a mere nuUityy and that no 
man m Ireland will be bound to obey it* I make the 
assertion deliberate^ ; I repeat ity and I caU on an^ man 
who hears me to take down words^ ** 

Lord Ellenborough said, in the &hape of evidence, no 
such matter could be given to the jury, but he had no 
objection to the staleraeot of it as supposition. There 
waa no justification of the libel attempted on the part of 
the defendant, no evidence brought forward to prove that 
the words attributed ia the libel were proueiioeed by. 
Eouuet, or that the statements in it were true. 

Lord Ellenborougii, in charging the jury, ssiid, that the 
part of the libel that weighed with him was the apostrophe 
attribut<*d to Emmet — That viper whom my fatlier 
nourished,'' &c. "Is it possible," said his Lordship, "to 
state any thing more detestable, than that a peraon who; 
had been nourished br the father of a man whohad'ren- 
dered binaelf Meaabie to the infltotkui oL the Umt thmUb 
iesult and ating the aen to death*** 

Aa to the laBgiii|g%'' opodiroed hia Lordahip> *^ whidi 
the plaintiff my be ai»pposed to have held i» the Iriab' 
Hoaae ol Parliament^ k mighty If true^ render him unilier 
recommendation to his Mi^ty— it might be improper. 
Thi% howevefi the defeaidantba^'nol attempted to jiiatifj." 
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The jury retired for about twenty minutes and returned 
with a verdict for the plaintiff^ damages £500.* 

November the 23rd, 1805, the Honourable Justice 
Johnson, of the Court of Common Pleas in Ireland, was 
brought to trial is the Court of King's Bench, Westminsteri 
diarged with being the author and pabliaber of a libel 
dgainst the government of bis sovereign, contained in cer- 
tain letters dgned Juveraa, published m the PoIHicol 
Itegiater. From the month of December, 1804, a course 
of proceedings, of a very eitraordinary description, bad 
been carried on against Judge Johnson, wilb singular per- 
tinacity, in the Irish Court of £xcbei|iier, and £nglish 
Court of King's Bench, in reference to tbe libels for wbidi 
the Irish government, and tbo St^oitor-GeDeralt Mr* 
Plunkett, had already obtained two Tcrdicts* A thud verdict 
was deemed essential to their characters. 
' Judge Johnson was bronght to trial in England, and, to 
do this^ an act <tf parliament was fimmed in tbe interim 
between the proseootions. The Attorney* Oeneral P^MrciTal, 
attribnted tbo llbri to private malice and hostility to tbo 
Irish administration. Tbe libel was the same for which 
Cobbett bad undergone two prosecutions ; but on this trial^ 
a portion of tbo original manuscript letters was produced, 
and Mr. Cobbett brought forward to stale how it came into 
bis bands. Cobbett deposed that tbe letters swned Jnvema, 
were sent in October, 1809, to bis office in PaU Mall, No. 
100, in an envelope, with the IrMi post mark, and an 
moompanyiog communication from the author, in the same 
band-writing as the letters^ The purport of this com- 
munication was to inquire, if certain useful and true infor- 
mation from Ireland, respecting" affairs there, would be 
acceptable to the editor of the Political Register. Several 
official persons from Ireland proved the manuscript letters, 
signed Juverna, to be in the band-writing of Judge Johnson* 
Five witnesses were brought forward by the defendant, 
who deposed that the hand- writing of the letters, signed 
Juverna, was not that of Judge Johnson. One of these 
witnesses was a gentleman of unenviable notoriety in Ire- 
land, from 1794 to 1798, Mr. John Giffard, who was no 
longer "the dog in office** for a cross-examination ; he swore 
that he was turned out of office by Liord Hardwicke 
^ because he was a Protestant^" which assertion Lord 

Ibid, page 7Ai 
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EUenborough, in his charge, said, it would be a libel on 
that noble Lord's charaetar to aappose there was any tnitk 
in such a statemeat.*' 

Another of Uie witnm^ Dr. Jebb» had deposed, that a 
per9on of Ibe name of Card bad eome forwafd» and said he 
would avew himself the author of the letters, but for hia 
apprehensions that his avowal would be attended whh injury 
to his family, and that his hand^writing ezaetly resembled 
that of Judge Johnson. 

Thejoryt after deliberating for about a quarter of aa 
hour, returned a verdict of guilty. 

In Trinity temii 1806, a notte proiequi was entered 
upon this indictmentt by the Attorney* General, Sir Arthur 
Pigott, and Mr. Justice Johnson^ retired from the bench 
for his life* 

In the case of Plunkett against Cobbett» the fine of 
£500 was not enforced* The obnoiious judge was got 
rid o^ and, strange to say» he had been^ as his advocate 
truly observed^ ** in all his former life a supporter of go- 
vernment in parUament» and had been placed in executive 
situations of great trust.* 

He had voted for the Union, and was thankfol, no doubt 
like others, to providence for having a country to sell the 
independence of, for the office of a judge. 

But when the business was done the buyers ,and sellem 
liated one another* On the other hand, the gentleman 
who had talked of flinging the connection tathe winds," 
and ** clasping his country to his heart,'' had powers aoid 
character to make his services of value : they were valuable, 
they were valued, and good value in promotion and pre- 
ferment was given for them. 

The old unionist lawyer, who had got the prompt pay- 
ment of his vote in 1801, when he was pitchforked into 
the Common Pleas, with the sacred coif and ermine, in 
1806, was thus pushed aside; and new services had to be 
rewarded, and in due time were rewarded, such as those 
highly energetic and iutrepid ones (considering the acknow- 
ledged friendship that did exist between Mr. Plunkett and 
the brother of liobert Emmet, both in College, and at the 
Inns of Court) which the Solicitor-general, in 1803, reur 
dered to the State by the speech in evidence, volunteered 
on that occasion against the culprit, whose temerity was 
such, that he produced no evidence, and made no defence* 
Mr. Fluoketti in 180d> felt thet it was his duty to his ooun- 
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try, to prodaiiii Oj^ioiotti wUoli oooU not portdbly kare 
people to imagine Uiat the opinioiis wUch were ascrilMd 
to bim in printed speedtei end pampMetS) in 179^ were 
ever seriously entertained by him, or perhaps made by Irim 
at all ; or if made, vrere any thing more than mere rhetori* 
cal flourishes — flights of poetry, such as youthful lawyers 
fancy when they love popularity. If Robert Emmet had 
unfortunately ever read those passages, in the printed 
speeches of 1799, which Cobbett's advocate had referred 
to, nnd remembering the old friendship that had subsisted 
between his brother and the gentleman to whom those 
speeches were attributed, had attached an undue import* 
ance to the sentiments ; had formed, perhaps, an erro- 
neous opinion of the authorship, and had been misled by 
them in consequence of being thus mistaken — it was evident 
Mr. Plunkett thought, it could never be too late to unde- 
ceive the prisoner, who might possibly be one of the 
deluded — it was by no meaiis essential to the jnst vengeance 
of the law, that the young gentleman, who was likely to be 
hanged the following day, should be allowed to go the 
gallows without having his mind disabused, and an oppor- 
tunity given him of thinking more soberly and sanely on 
subjects in respect to wliich he had so short a time to 
make his peace with the Almigiity. This kind of teaching 
of the community, and of preaching at malefactors, is con- 
sidered always seasonable ; the public finds the practice 
serviceable — prisoners, perbap8» somewhat sharp— but it 
csanuot be dispensed with — 

** It msnds their morals, never adnd the pain." 

R* R« M* 

No. IV. 

COLONEL H£NRY STURGEON, 

A gentleman, a native of Cerk> whose strictures, on my 
biography of Robert Emmet^ I h#re daewbeie rstered ta 
in this apendix, in notieing an erronedoa account of the 
death of Colonel Sturgeon amongat the alam at Cnldad. 
Rodrigo, and, according to mme writefa, at Bad^|oa» 
observes — ^ When a boy I knew well Captaiii, allerwarda 
Colonel Sturgeon^ who married Smh Ctimn. He waa 
killed in r akhrmiah near Vie de Bigorre, in France^ 
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Previous to tbe marriage of Miss Curran with Carp* 
tain Sturgeon, he met his future father-in-law, (John 
Philpot Curran,) at dinner, at my father's in Cork, when 
Curran expressed himself in terms of hi^h admiration of 
the young officer, who was then a total stranger to him. 
1 btilieve they never met afterwards. Miss Curran first 
met Sturgeon at n fancy ball in the theatre at Cork. 
Sturgeon was a most acconiplished soldier, and had been 
educated at the Military Scliool at Brienne, (in France,) 
also the place of the aiilitarv education of Napoleon and 
Wellington. He belonged to a corps of engineers, which 
vv as named tlie Staff Cor}^ by the Duke of Yorii, who felt 
some jealousy at the engineers being heretofore like the 
artillery under the board of ordnance. The Duke of 
Wellington entertained, (at one time.) a very liigh opinion 
of Colonel Sturgeon. In a despatc li of his to the Earl of 
Liverpool, dated Badajos, I9th Deceniber, 1809, speaking 
of the want of an officer to f^end on a military mission into 
Spain, says — ' Sturgeon, w ho is a cles er lei low, nod I 
should think qualified lor such a mission, eannot well be 
spared from the army.* He is again noticed by W^el* 
lington in a despatch to Colonel Murray, (afterwards Sir 
George Murray,) dated Coimbra, 9th January, 1809. He 
is also spoken of in a very marked manner, on the occasion 
alluded to by Dr. Madden, for his conduct at the storming 
of Cuidad Kodrigo, in the Duke*8 despatch, dated 20th 
January, 1812; and, again, in the despatch of General 
Hilly dated Sth October, 1612. The highest encomitmi j% 
however, passed on him as Lieutenant Colonel Sturgeon, 
in the official despatches, in respeet to the battle of Sala* 
manea, tbe 24th July, 1812. The Duke was not a man 
to flatter. It is said by military men that, after the advance 
of the British army into France^ Colonel Stuigeon con* 
aldered that be had been slighted, and threw away his life^ 
baving unaeeessarlly exposed himself in an affair ef posts in 
a vineyard, in tbe South of France, which was one of tbe 
lut occorrencea of the war, in the month of March, 1814» 
An opinion prevailed amongst military men, that the high 
mlHtary acquuemeota cf Colonel Sturgeon had excited 
jealoufty, mid^aiai laH ii went to the extent of hU being 
kept in ike back-ground bjf Ae Jhtke of Wellington* Tbk 
•Qspidon is rather encouraged by a passage in Napia^a 
History of tbe Penninsular War, In which the pani^gyrisl 
of tbe Duke liuneols tbe death pf Sturgeon* 'At Vie das 
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Bigom fdl Colonel Henry Stargeoo so often mentioned in 
this hirtory* Skilled to excellence In almost every branch 
of war, and posaesaing a variety of aocomplkhments, he 
mad his gifts so gently for biniBelfy and lo aacoeasfnlly for 
the aervice, that envy offered no bar to adinirationy and 
the whole army felt painfully mmtified that Ida merita 
were passing unnoticed in the public despatches/ Vol. 
VI., page 614.* With this simple, but not the less em- 
phatic eulogy, I close this notice of a gallant soldier, with 
whom I was a favourite when a boy. 

(Signed) « W. B. ' 



No. V. 

MKS. SAKAH EMMET, 

The widow of Thomas Addis Emmet, died in New York, 
at the house of her son-in-law, Mr. Graves, on the 10th of 
November, 1846. This lady, who shared all the sufferings 
of her illustrious husband in the cell of his prison, separated 
from her childreni deprived of all comforts, nay, even of 
tliose common appliances to a state of life of the very 
humblest kind; who was his companion in a long and 
dreary imprisonment in a Scotch fortress; who went with 
bim into exOe; who fulfilled with heroic fortitude all the 

• Poor Colonel Sturgeon wag not the only meritorious officer 
^ hose claims on the JJuke'3 justice appeal td v ery clear to other 
militai'y men, but very doubtful and deniable to the greatest cap- 
tain of the age." **ThD holding baek" of the ner? ices of distin- 
guished or deserving persons in public despatehes, weandproduotWe 
pf the same calemltons results as unmerited reproof; 'sUghts thai- 
eaaiiot be acoounted for, or formally oottiplained of, not prirately, 
nor without premeditation, inflicted. 

Early in the Peninsular war one of the bravest officers in the 
British army, the Colonel of the 4th Foot, *' The King's Own," ieii 
a viotim to the latter specieti of punishment. 

The diaienlty of buUdiog up a high military reputation, may 
account for the pain that is caused bjf the puiUng down of iu pride ; 
and the offence that is often found in a prominent position in the 
army, leads to the full exercise of all the prerogatives of authority, 
and these are not always compatible with very stnct notlona of 
justice and magnanimity. 

The Colonel of The King'^ Own" put an end to his existence, 
rendered Supportable, by a sense of injury iuflieted as he felt, and 
at hit brother eAoeni bdieTed» without just eause.*^.il.Jf» 
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qm fmtfj i wiio wm ihe joy and oonlort of hb ]^ io « 
tamin kad} whM ilia asilad putriot, lionourad and 
vaiad ittcoiiiia«r liaia^ ma tp Uia fini dktiaaUoii in hia 
ptttmAomt diadfiir avaj firoan «a; bul har maamry 000 
itnmmi bara a aMHMUiiaDt in Irdand* 

TUi aiaaOaBft woaMui, full of ymn, rtch in yirtoe, aiir- 
raandad by afbaUonale cbiUran*^! prospariKis, happily 
afammalaiioad* dtttifid and kving ehOdren to liar, and 
worthy of their inharitaaca af a great iiame» and of the 
lioiior tliat beloogad to that of bar tnily noble husband, 
thus terminated in a foreign land a long career, chequered 
by many trials, over which a virtuous woman's self-sacri* 
ficiug devotion, the constancy and courage of a faithful 
wife, the force of a fond mother's love eventually prevailed. 
The portrait of this lady is in the possession of Mr. John 
Patten. The time may come when this intinuition may be 
of some avail. Ireland has its Cornelia's, its Portia's — 
matrons wurtUy of association in our thouglits with Gate's 
daughter, tiie mother of the children wlio were the jewels 
of the heart^ — the wife of Russell, of Lav alette — but no 
national gallery for the pictures or busts of her illustrious 
children — no national literature for a record of the noble 
deeds of the women*' of the land* 



No. VL 

THE MILITARY FORCE IN IRELAND. 

The Packet says — We bave before us a return showing 
tbo forooofoacb regiomtin Irehtndat Ibe preaeat mo- 
mpnfty together with the nnmlier of aippen and miners, and 
the oonMabalaiy. Tbe whole gives a lorea of S^OOO men.'' 

The Military sliengtb In I799_w4/ltfr lAe JMeiUtm. 



The Regulars were 32,281 

The Militia 26,684 

The Yeomanry 51,274 

The English Militia. 24,201 

AruUery , 1,600 

Commissariat.... • 1,700 
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We take these figures from a Report of the Parlia- 
mentary proceedings of the 18th of February, 1799. They 
are introduced in a speech of Lord Castlereagh, prefacing 
a motion on military estimates. He did not &ink that one 
man oonld be spared of the ld7»59(^ though the Rebellion 
was completely oyer* and though he had to deal with a 
population only one^hcUf of the present We have not at 
hand the means of asoertaining the force of 1800» but 
there is grottnd for eonduding that it was over that of 
1799, though the time of the Rebellion was still farther off 
by a year. In the Summary Report on the State of the 
Poor of Ireland,'' issued in 1830, the military expenditure 
of several years ia stated, and amongpt others, the fol- 
lowing 



1798 £2,227,454 

1799 3,246,228 

1800 3,528,800 

1601 4,011,78a 

1802 3,305,421 



These are amounts under one head alone, and tliey do 
not, therefore, include the whole of what may be called the 
military expenditure of one of these years. But the reader 
sees that the i)aMDent8 increased in 1800 and 1801, though 
the era of the Kebellion was all the while receding; and 
. - «ve are, therefore, to conclude that in these years the mili- 
tary force evceeded 137,590. Compare, however, that 
force to tiie one now boasted of. The present thousands 
are in reality a handful, contrasted with the former, though 
the popuhition has been doubled. A force of 28,000, indeed! 
It is 300,000 w liich would be required, if there was any 
admissable grounds on which the loyalty of the Irish 
people could be impugned or doubted* — PUoU 
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It« strings have lo^t their tone 

My heart is colder still 



J One thrilling sigh ; not one 



Loud wailing mournful tone 
Yet day will brighten still 
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